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Executive  Summary 


This  research  examined  how  the  information  available  to  the  operator  in  a 
human-robot  team  and  the  transparency  of  an  intelligent  agent’ s  reasoning  affected 
complacent  behavior  in  a  route-selection  task  in  a  simulated  environment.  In  2 
between-subjects  experiments,  participants  supervised  a  3 -vehicle  convoy  as  it 
traversed  a  simulated  environment  and  rerouted  the  convoy  when  needed  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  agent.  Participants  received  information  regarding 
potential  events  along  their  route;  in  Experiment  1  (low  information  setting)  they 
received  information  about  their  current  route  only;  in  Experiment  2  (high 
information  setting)  they  received  information  about  both  their  current  route  and 
the  suggested  alternate  route. 

In  Experiment  1,  access  to  agent  reasoning  was  found  to  be  an  effective  deterrent 
to  complacent  behavior.  However,  the  addition  of  information  that  created 
ambiguity  for  the  operator  encouraged  complacency,  resulting  in  reduced 
performance  and  poorer  trust  calibration.  These  findings  align  with  studies  that 
have  shown  ambiguous  information  can  encourage  complacency;  as  such,  caution 
should  be  exercised  when  considering  how  transparent  to  make  agent  reasoning  and 
what  information  should  be  included.  In  Experiment  2,  access  to  agent  reasoning 
was  found  to  have  little  effect  on  complacent  behavior.  However,  the  addition  of 
information  that  created  ambiguity  for  the  operator  appeared  to  encourage 
complacency,  as  indicated  by  reduced  performance  and  shorter  decision  times. 
Unlike  the  first  experiment,  there  were  notable  differences  in  complacent  behavior, 
performance,  operator  trust,  and  situation  awareness  due  to  individual  difference 
factors.  As  such,  these  findings  suggest  that  when  the  operator  has  more 
information  regarding  their  task  environment,  access  to  agent  reasoning  may  be 
beneficial;  however,  individual  difference  factors  will  greatly  influence 
performance  outcomes. 

The  amount  of  information  the  operator  has  regarding  the  task  environment  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  proper  use  of  the  agent.  These  findings  indicate  some 
negative  outcomes  resulting  from  the  incongruous  transparency  of  agent  reasoning 
may  be  mitigated  by  increasing  the  information  the  operator  has  regarding  the  task 
environment. 
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1.  Introduction 


Human-agent  teaming  is  an  essential  component  to  the  future  of  the  next  generation 
of  defense,  as  outlined  in  the  US  Department  of  Defense’s  Third  Offset  Strategy 
(DoDLive  2015).  Autonomous  technology  is  rapidly  becoming  part  of  our 
everyday  lives,  and  humans  find  themselves  increasingly  reliant  on  their 
autonomous  partners  for  support  in  a  variety  of  tasks  and  settings  (Chen  and  Barnes 
2014).  In  military  applications,  successful  collaboration  within  these  teams  will 
determine  whether  the  teaming  results  in  a  decided  advantage  in  the  field  or  is  a 
potentially  dangerous  pairing  of  incompatible  entities.  Key  to  the  successful 
collaboration  between  the  human  and  the  autonomous  agent  is  communication; 
specifically,  as  the  degree  of  autonomy  of  the  agent  increases,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  for  the  human  to  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the  agent’s  actions  (Kim 
and  Hinds  2006;  Chen  and  Barnes  2014).  Increased  transparency  of  the  agent’s 
reasoning  has  been  proposed  to  bridge  this  gap  in  understanding  (Chen  et  al.  2014). 

The  present  research  investigated  how  the  transparency  of  agent  reasoning,  within 
the  context  of  human-agent  teaming,  influences  operator  performance  and  behavior 
in  a  dynamic,  multitasking  environment.  The  effect  of  access  to  agent  reasoning 
was  evaluated  across  2  experiments  with  different  contexts;  Experiment  1  was  a 
low-information  environment,  and  Experiment  2  was  a  high-information 
environment.  In  both  experiments,  participants  supervised  a  3 -vehicle  convoy — 
his/her  manned  ground  vehicle  (MGV),  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV),  and  an 
unmanned  ground  vehicle  (UGV) — as  it  traversed  a  simulated  environment  and 
rerouted  the  convoy  when  needed  with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  agent. 
Participants  received  communications  from  a  commander  confirming  either  the 
presence  or  absence  of  activity  along  the  main  route.  They  also  received 
information  regarding  potential  events  along  their  route  via  icons  that  appeared  on 
a  map  displaying  the  convoy  route  and  surrounding  area.  Participants  in  Experiment 
1  (low-information  setting)  received  information  about  their  current  route  only; 
they  did  not  receive  any  information  about  the  suggested  alternate  route. 
Participants  in  Experiment  2  (high-information  setting)  received  information  about 
both  their  current  route  and  the  agent-recommended  alternative  route.  Within  each 
experiment  participants  were  assigned  to  a  level  of  agent  reasoning  transparency, 
and  results  were  compared  between  subjects  to  evaluate  how  the  difference  in 
transparency  affected  operator  performance,  workload,  trust,  situation  awareness 
(SA),  and  complacent  behavior.  Finally,  the  2  experiments’  findings  were 
compared  to  evaluate  how  differences  in  available  information  affected  operators’ 
performance  at  each  level  of  agent  reasoning  transparency. 
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The  findings  of  this  research  are  expected  to  elucidate  the  interaction  between  a 
human’s  access  to  the  reasoning  behind  an  intelligent  agent’s  actions  and  the 
human’ s  knowledge  of  their  task  environment.  Understanding  this  relationship  and 
its  effect  on  the  human  operator’s  performance,  trust  in  the  agent,  SA,  and 
workload,  as  well  as  the  role  individual  differences  play  in  this  interaction,  is  key 
to  the  development  of  effective  human-agent  teams. 

2.  Human-Agent  Teaming 

A  Soldier  on  the  battlefield  may  be  required  to  conduct  multiple  concurrent  tasks 
such  as  maintaining  local  security  and  SA  and  performing  threat  assessment  and 
identification.  While  commonplace  for  Soldiers  to  concurrently  conduct  several 
tasks,  switching  between  tasks  causes  performance  decrements  in  the  primary  task 
when  it  is  interrupted  by  a  secondary  task  (Monsell  2003;  Cummings  2004). 
Employing  robotic  assets  to  assist  in  these  duties  allows  the  Soldier  to  manage 
multiple  tasks  of  increasing  complexity  and  expands  the  Soldier’s  scope  of 
influence  via  the  robotic  capabilities.  But,  without  successful  integration  of  these 
robotic  assets  there  could  be  an  increase  in  performance  decrements  such  as 
reduced  SA  and  increased  workload,  as  shown  in  previous  research  into  single¬ 
operator  management  of  multiple  robotic  assets  (Chen  et  al.  2008;  Wang  et  al.  2008; 
Wang  et  al.  2009).  In  response  to  these  concerns,  an  intelligent  agent,  RoboLeader 
(RL),  was  developed  to  help  a  human  supervisor  manage  a  team  of  robots  (Chen  et 
al.  2010).  Several  studies  have  indicated  that  using  an  intelligent  agent  as  the  point 
of  contact  for  the  robotic  team  can  improve  the  human  operators’  SA  and  task 
performance  and  decrease  their  perceived  workload  (Chen  and  Joyner  2009;  Chen 
and  Terrence  2009;  Wright  et  al.  2013). 

The  addition  of  the  intelligent  agent  to  manage  the  robotic  team  brings  its  own 
unique  problems.  While  the  operator  benefits  from  reduced  workload,  findings 
indicate  they  do  not  always  improve  on  task  performance  and  SA.  Chen  et  al. 
(2010)  found  no  difference  in  target-detection  performance  between  the  baseline 
and  RL  conditions,  although  there  was  an  improvement  in  mission-completion 
times.  Similar  findings  were  reported  in  Wright  et  al.  (2013),  in  that  increasing  the 
RL’ s  level  of  autonomy  (LOA)  did  not  always  improve  S A  or  task  performance 
and,  in  some  cases,  performance  in  the  highest  LOA  decreased.  This  might  be  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  automation-induced  complacency  (Parasuraman  et  al.  1993; 
Parasuraman  et  al.  2000).  Whether  this  behavior  was  due  to  premature  cognitive 
commitment  (Langer  1989)  or  some  other  complacent  behavior,  such  as  automation 
bias,  or  if  the  operator  understood  they  had  insufficient  knowledge  to  appropriately 
override  the  automation  remained  unclear.  What  is  clear  is  there  is  still  much  to 
learn  about  human  performance  issues  associated  with  human-agent  teaming. 
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In  the  realm  of  human-automation  interaction,  a  current  topic  of  investigation  is 
the  quality  of  the  interaction  between  the  human  operator  and  automated  systems; 
specifically,  how  the  operators’  understanding  of  the  system’s  actions  affect  their 
performance  and  what  qualities  are  contained  within  the  automated  system  that 
might  enhance  this  interaction.  When  the  intelligent  agent  is  managing  vehicle 
tasking  and  route  planning  or  managing  vehicles  of  differing  constraints  and 
capabilities,  it  becomes  even  more  challenging  to  effectively  convey  the 
information  to  the  supervising  operator  in  a  manner  that  allows  them  to  assimilate 
the  information  and  stay  engaged  in  their  supervisory  task  (Kilgore  and  Voshell 
2014).  Transparency  of  the  agent’s  intent  and  reasoning  may  encourage  the 
operator  to  stay  engaged  and  in  the  loop,  improving  performance  and  reducing 
complacency.  This  study  investigates  complacency  associated  with  human-agent 
teaming  as  it  pertains  to  agent  reasoning  transparency. 

2.1  Issues  with  Automated  Systems 

An  ongoing  dilemma  in  the  application  of  automated  systems  is  task  assignment; 
specifically,  which  tasks  should  be  automated  and  which  should  be  performed  by 
the  operator  (Fitts  1951;  Chapanis  1965;  Sheridan  2006). 

The  “Ten  Levels  of  Automation  of  Decision  and  Action  Selection”  model  by 
Parasuraman  et  al.  (2000)  defines  automation  as  varying  along  a  continuum  of 
levels,  with  each  level  specifying  which  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  the  human 
and  which  to  the  automation.  While  the  lowest  levels  have  the  human  maintaining 
authority  and  executing  all  actions,  at  each  successive  level  the  automation 
increasingly  becomes  more  autonomous.  As  the  automation  level  increases,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  human  operator  decrease,  until  at  the  highest  level  of 
automation  the  human  no  longer  has  a  role.  At  each  increasing  level  of  automation, 
the  operator  becomes  more  removed  from  the  inner  loop  of  control  as  their  role 
changes  from  actor  to  supervisor.  Paraphrasing  Parasuraman  et  al.  (2000),  as  the 
automation  level  increases  from  the  lowest,  Level  1,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
human  operator  decrease: 

•  Lowest — system  offers  no  aid  and  human  makes  all  decisions  and 
takes  all  actions 

.  System  offers  a  complete  set  of  possible  decisions/actions 

.  System  narrows  the  selection  to  a  few  alternatives 

•  System  suggests  one  alternative 

•  System  executes  a  suggestion  if  the  human  approves 

•  System  gives  the  human  a  specified  time  to  veto  before  its 
automatic  execution 
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.  System  executes  automatically  and  then  informs  the  human 

•  System  informs  the  human  only  if  the  human  asks 

•  System  informs  the  human  only  if  the  computer  decides  to  inform 

•  Highest — system  decides  everything,  acts  on  its  own,  ignores  the 
human 

This  distance  of  control  eventually  creates  an  “out-of-the-loop  (OOTL)  condition 
that  leads  to  increased  automation-induced  complacency  (Parasuraman  et  al.  1993; 
Endsley  1996)  and  reduced  operator  SA  (Parasuraman  et  al.  1993;  Endsley  1995; 
Chen  and  Joyner  2009;  Chen  and  Barnes  2010). 

2.1.1  Automation-Induced  Complacency 

Automation-induced  complacency  is  thought  to  occur  when  conditions  are  such 
that  the  operator’ s  trait  complacency  combines  with  task  conditions  that  favor  such 
complacent  behavior,  typically  in  multitasking  environments  when  an  operator 
must  divide  their  attention  across  multiple  tasks  (Parasuraman  et  al.  1993). 
Complacent  behavior  occurs  when  factors  create  conditions  that  favor  inaction  (or 
continued  repetitive  action)  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Complacent  behavior  may 
be  expressed  in  many  ways,  such  as  failure  to  follow  all  steps  in  set  procedures  or 
an  overload  condition  causing  the  operator  to  attend  to  one  task  while  (erroneously) 
entrusting  the  less  than  perfectly  reliable  automation  to  carry  out  another 
(Parasuraman  et  al.  1993).  Operator  inexperience,  high  workload,  and  consistently 
reliable  systems  encourage  such  overtrust,  resulting  in  more  complacent  behavior 
(Parasuraman  et  al.  1993;  Lee  and  See  2004;  Chen  and  Barnes  2010). 

2.1.2  Situation  Awareness 

S  A  is  defined  as  “the  perception  of  the  elements  in  the  environment  within  a  volume 
of  time  and  space,  the  comprehension  of  their  meaning,  and  the  projection  of  their 
status  in  the  near  future”  (Endsley  1988,  1995).  This  model  describes  SA  as 
something  contained  within  the  individual,  separate  from  yet  influenced  by 
individual  differences,  as  well  as  a  function  of  system  design  (environment) 
(Hancock  and  Diaz  2002).  Endsley  operationalized  the  SA  model  into  “levels”. 
Level  1  SA  (SA1)  is  the  operators’  perception  of  current  situation,  Level  2  SA 
(SA2)  is  how  well  the  Level  1  SA  elements  are  combined  into  comprehension  of 
current  situation,  and  Level  3  S  A  (S  A3)  is  the  ability  to  combine  the  perception  and 
comprehension  from  earlier  levels  into  a  projection  of  future  state  (Endsley  1995). 
Each  level  is  distinct  from  the  others,  yet  they  have  a  culmultive  nature  (e.g.,  in  that 
SA3  cannot  be  attained  without  first  achieving  SA1).  Although  we  attempt  to  assess 
SA  at  a  single  point  in  time,  SA  is  not  acquired  instantly  but  developed  over  time 
(Endsley  1995).  Time  is  often  a  critical  aspect  of  SA,  both  in  understanding  when 
an  event  will  occur  in  the  future  as  well  as  assessing  how  relevant  information  is  to 
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current  state.  Time  is  particularly  impactful  on  Levels  2  and  3  SA  (see  Endsley 
1995)  as  these  incorporate  understanding  of  the  past  to  present  state  awareness  for 
comprehension  and  projection  of  future  states. 

As  the  level  of  automation  increases  the  operator  becomes  more  removed  from 
control,  creating  an  “out-of-of-the-loop”  situation,  resulting  in  reduced  SA 
(Parasuraman  et  al.  1993;  Endsley  1995;  Chen  and  Joyner  2009;  Chen  and  Barnes 
2010).  Endsley  and  Kiris  (1995)  found  that  an  intermediate  level  of  automation  was 
partially  effective  in  keeping  the  operator  in  the  loop,  increasing  operators’  Level 
1  SA  but  not  their  Level  2  SA.  This  finding  indicated  the  increase  in  the  level  of 
automation  encourages  a  more  passive  engagement,  resulting  in  reduced 
understanding  that  threatens  task  effectiveness  when  comprehension  and 
problem-solving  are  crucial. 

2.2  Autonomy 

Unlike  automated  systems,  which  follow  scripts  in  which  all  possible  courses  of 
action  have  already  been  determined,  autonomous  sytems  exercise  a  degree  of 
choice  regarding  their  actions.  They  do  this  using  information  gathered  rather  than 
relying  exclusively  on  information  supplied  at  the  design  stage  (Russell  and  Norvig 
2003).  Parasuraman  et  al.’s  (2000)  model  defines  automation  in  regards  to  2 
particular  aspects  of  human  information  processing  (Manzey  et  al.  2012).  The  first 
is  how  thoroughly  the  automation  supports  the  4  stages  of  human  information 
processing:  information  acquisition,  information  analysis,  decision  and  action 
selection,  and  action  implementation.  The  second  aspect  is  how  involved  the  human 
is  in  the  information  processing  (and  subsequent  action  taken).  The  first  aspect  is 
assessed  within  each  level  of  automation.  This  ranges  from  simple  “detect  and 
react”  scenarios  to  more  advanced  “analyze  inputs,  select  appropriate  action,  and 
execute  selected  action”  decisions.  The  second  aspect  is  delineated  by  each 
successive  level  of  automation  (Parasuraman  et  al.  2000);  system  autonomy  is 
increasing  while  human  involvement  is  decreasing,  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
the  system  even  decides  whether  to  inform  the  human  as  to  its  actions.  As  such,  the 
levels  of  automation  encompass  autonomy,  particularly  in  Levels  5  (concurrence: 
computer  suggests  and  executes  if  human  approves)  and  higher,  as  these  levels 
incorporate  a  dynamic,  self-governing  aspect  to  automation’s  behavior.  The  focus 
in  this  study  is  on  the  decision  aspect  of  autonomy;  specifically,  the  shared  decision 
space  between  the  human  operator  and  the  autonomous  agent.  Consequently,  the 
present  focus  is  on  Level  5,  or  concurrence,  automation. 
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2.3  RoboLeader,  an  Intelligent  Agent 


In  the  computer/artificial-intelligence  realm,  an  agent  is  defined  as  capable  of 
perceiving  its  environment  through  sensors  (e.g.,  eyes,  ears,  cameras,  and  proximity 
switches)  and  of  affecting  its  environment  through  actuators  (e.g.,  hands  and 
motors)  (Russell  and  Norvig  2003).  An  intelligent  agent  can  be  human,  robot,  or 
even  a  disembodied  entity,  such  as  a  computer  software  program,  so  long  as  it  is 
capable  of  detecting  the  environment  through  some  sort  of  input  (e.g.,  hands,  eyes, 
sensors,  and  network  packets)  and  then  affecting  the  environment  through  some 
kind  of  output  or  actuator  (e.g.,  hands,  actuators,  information  display,  and  network 
packets).  Not  only  can  these  intelligent  agents  be  independent,  they  can  also  be 
rational.  That  is,  they  interact  with  their  environment  in  order  to  achieve  a  specific 
goal  and  measure  their  success  according  to  specific  performance  criteria. 

One  such  intelligent  agent,  RoboLeader,  was  developed  to  simplify  interactions 
between  a  human  supervisor  and  a  robotic  team  (Chen  et  al.  2010).  The  human 
supervisor  interacts  with  the  RL,  which  interprets  the  supervisor’s  goals  and  then 
commands  a  team  of  lower-capability  robots  through  route  planning  and  convoy 
management.  This  allows  the  human  to  focus  on  high-level  decisions  regarding 
convoy  management,  freeing  their  attention  for  other  tasks  such  as  maintaining 
security  and  communications.  While  the  addition  of  the  intelligent  agent  can  be  a 
boon  to  an  operator  managing  multiple  tasks,  it  also  creates  the  distance  that  makes 
effective  supervision  of  the  team  more  difficult.  Often  this  “distance”  results  in  the 
operator  displaying  automation  bias  in  favor  of  agent  recommendations.  It  remains 
unknown  whether  this  bias  is  a  result  of  the  operator  recognizing  they  do  not  have 
enough  information  to  confidently  override  the  agent  suggestions  when 
appropriate,  or  whether  complacency  is  due  to  an  operator’s  OOTL  situation. 
Increasing  the  transparency  of  the  agent  has  been  recommended  as  one  way  to 
reduce  this  distance,  pulling  the  operator  back  into  the  inner  loop  of  control  (Chen 
et  al.  2014).  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  increase  the  operator's  understanding  of  the 
agent’ s  reasoning  (i.e.,  why  the  agent  is  making  this  recommendation). 

2.4  Agent  Transparency  and  SA-based  Agent  Transparency  (SAT) 
Model 

The  human-automation-research  community  has  not  yet  reached  a  consensus  as  to 
how  transparency  should  be  defined.  Transparency  has  been  described  both  as 
something  the  automation  provides,  whether  by  design  or  behavior  (Kim  and  Hinds 
2006;  Cuevas  et  al.  2007;  Cramer  et  al.  2008),  and  as  the  understanding  or 
knowledge  an  operator  has  regarding  the  system’s  behavior  (Jameson  et  al.  2004; 
Cheverst  et  al.  2005;  Cring  and  Lenfestey  2009).  When  referring  to  automation  or 
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automated  systems,  early  constructs  of  transparency  focused  on  explaining  the 
system’s  behavior  in  an  effort  to  foster  trust.  Users  begin  to  question  the  accuracy 
and  effectiveness  of  a  system  when  they  do  not  understand  the  rationale  behind  the 
system’s  recommendations  (Linegang  et  al.  2006).  As  the  users’  understanding  of 
the  rationale  behind  a  system’s  behavior  grows,  the  better  the  users’  calibration  of 
their  trust  and  reliance  (Lee  and  See  2004;  Lyons  2013;  Mercado  et  al.  2015).  The 
more  autonomous  that  a  system  becomes,  the  more  important  transparency 
becomes  as  a  factor  in  user  understanding  and  trust  (Dzindolet  et  al.  2003;  Kim  and 
Hinds  2006).  A  recent  definition  of  agent  transparency,  “the  descriptive  quality  of 
an  interface  pertaining  to  its  abilities  to  afford  an  operator’ s  comprehension  about 
an  intelligent  agent’s  intent,  performance,  future  plans,  and  reasoning  process” 
(Chen  et  al.  2014),  expands  on  earlier  constructs  by  extending  the  idea  of  agent 
transparency  beyond  simply  explaining  the  agents’  behavior  and  fostering  user 
trust,  but  also  facilitating  the  operator’s  comprehension  and  SA. 

The  SAT  model  (Chen  et  al.  2014)  describes  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  environment  and  the  agent’s  goals  as  supporting  the  operator’ s  Level  1  SA  (i.e., 
what  is  the  agent  trying  to  do);  understanding  the  agent’s  reasoning  process  as 
supporting  the  operators’  Level  2  SA  (i.e.,  why  does  the  agent  do  it);  and  providing 
future  projections,  likelihood  of  success,  and  uncertainty  information  as  supporting 
the  operators’  Level  3  SA  (i.e.,  what  should  happen)  (Endsley  1995).  When  the 
operator  knows  the  agent’s  intent,  understands  the  agent’s  reasoning,  and  can 
anticipate  likely  outcomes  based  on  the  information  and  reasoning,  the  operator  can 
calibrate  their  trust  in  the  agent  (Lee  and  See  2004).  This  is  particularly  important 
in  an  evolving  environment,  where  operator  goals  may  not  always  be  in  agreement 
with  agent  goals  (Linegang  et  al.  2006).  When  specific  environmental  information 
or  the  agent’ s  reasoning  is  not  available  to  the  operator,  the  operator  has  no  reason 
to  participate  in  the  decision-making  process,  thus  encouraging  a  human-OOTL 
situation  (Wickens  1994;  Parasuraman  et  al.  2000),  which  could  contribute  to 
automation-induced  complacency  (Parasuraman  et  al.  1993).  An  OOTL  situation  is 
also  likely  to  occur  when  the  operator  is  conducting  multiple  tasks  in  a  high- 
workload  environment  (Parasuraman  et  al.  2000).  Transparency  of  the  agent’s 
intent  and  reasoning  may  encourage  the  operator  to  stay  engaged  and  in  the  loop, 
improving  performance  and  reducing  complacency.  The  SAT  model  provides  a 
systematic  structure  within  which  the  effects  of  agent  transparency  can  be 
examined.  As  such,  this  study  focused  on  examining  the  utility  of  SAT  Level  2 
information  (agent  reasoning);  specifically,  how  the  transparency  of  agent 
reasoning  affected  the  human  operator’s  decision-making  ability,  as  measured  via 
the  route-selection  task,  when  the  operator  has  limited  knowledge  of  the  task 
environment.  Figure  1  depicts  the  SAT  model. 
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SA-based  Agent  Transparency  (SAT)  Model 


What's  going  on  and  What  is  the 
agent  trying  to  achieve? 


Why  is  the  agent  doing  it? 


What  should  the  operaiof  expect 
to  hap|>en? 


Fig.  1  SAT  model  illustrating  how  agent  transparency  is  defined  at  each  level  (Chen  et  al. 
2014) 


2.5  Current  Study 

The  present  research  investigated  how  the  transparency  of  agent  reasoning,  within 
the  context  of  human-agent  teaming,  influences  operator  performance  and  behavior 
in  a  dynamic,  multitasking  environment.  The  effect  of  access  to  agent  reasoning 
was  evaluated  across  2  experiments  with  different  contexts:  Experiment  1  was  a 
low-environmental-information  environment  and  Experiment  2  was  a  high- 
information  environment.  Within  each  experiment  participants  were  assigned  to  a 
level  of  agent  transparency,  and  results  were  compared  between  subjects  to  evaluate 
how  the  difference  in  transparency  affected  operator  performance,  workload,  trust, 
SA,  and  complacent  behavior.  Finally,  the  2  experiments’  findings  were  compared 
to  evaluate  how  differences  in  available  information  affected  operators’ 
performance  at  each  level  of  agent  reasoning  transparency. 

In  each  experiment,  we  simulated  a  multitasking  environment  where  the  operator 
had  to  supervise  an  autonomous  agent’s  route-revision  recommendations  for  a 
convoy  of  3  vehicles — his/her  MGV,  a  UAV,  and  a  UGV — as  it  proceeded  along  a 
predetermined  route  through  a  simulated  environment.  As  the  convoy  travelled  its 
route,  events  occurred  that  may  have  necessitated  altering  the  convoy’s  route  to 
avoid  a  potentially  hazardous  situation.  These  events  included  potential  threats  to 
the  convoy,  environmental  hazards  (e.g.,  dense  fog),  and  obstacles  (e.g.,  congested 
traffic).  These  potential  events  were  indicated  by  icons  that  appeared  on  the  map 
on  the  operator’s  control  unit  (OCU).  Operators  also  had  access  to  intel  messages 
from  command,  which  specified  if  the  events  indicated  by  the  map  icons  were 
actual  threats  that  required  route  revision  or  if  the  potentially  hazardous  conditions 
had  cleared  and  the  original  route  was  now  safe.  When  the  convoy  approached  an 
area  with  potential  events  identified,  the  RL  automatically  suggested  a  route 
revision  and  the  operator  had  to  either  accept  the  suggestion  or  reject  it  and  keep 
the  convoy  on  its  original  path.  The  RL’s  suggestions  were  correct  66%  of  the  time. 
Operators  needed  to  recognize  and  correctly  reject  any  incorrect  RL  suggestions. 
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Transparency  of  the  agent’ s  reasoning  was  manipulated  by  varying  the  operator’ s 
access  to  the  agents’  reasoning.  There  were  3  agent  reasoning  transparency  (ART) 
conditions  (i.e.,  ART1,  ART2,  and  ART3).  The  ART1  condition  was  the  baseline 
in  which  the  agent  notified  the  operator  that  a  route  revision  was  recommended; 
however,  no  agent  reasoning  for  the  suggestion  was  given  to  the  operator.  In  the 
ART2  condition,  operators  had  the  same  information  as  in  ART1  but  RL  also 
explained  the  reason  for  the  suggested  route  change.  In  the  ART3  condition, 
operators  had  the  same  information  as  in  ART2,  but  RL  also  reported  when  the  intel 
information  was  received,  which  gave  the  operator  insight  into  how  stale  the 
information  was.  In  addition  to  the  supervisory  duties,  participants  maintained  local 
security  around  the  convoy  via  the  vehicles’  indirect-vision  camera  feeds  by 
reporting  any  threats  present  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  convoy.  Participants 
were  also  required  to  maintain  SA  and  received  SA  queries  throughout  each  trial. 

The  present  results  are  expected  to  elucidate  how  the  operators’  knowledge  of  the 
environment  interacts  with  their  understanding  of  agent  reasoning  to  create 
“transparency”,  as  well  as  how  increased  access  to  the  reasoning  behind  automation 
“decisions”  affects  a  human  operators’  ability  to  interact  effectively  with  said 
automation.  Too  little  transparency  may  hinder  human  trust  in  the  automation. 
However,  too  much  may  have  similarly  detrimental  effects  on  operator 
performance,  SA,  and  decision-making,  thus  encouraging  complacent  behavior.  In 
addition,  this  work  investigated  how  several  individual  difference  factors  of 
common  interest  within  the  human-automation-interaction  community  influence 
the  human-agent  relationship  in  terms  of  agent  transparency,  and  the  subsequent 
effect  on  the  related  human  performance  issues. 

2.5.1  Individual  Differences 

When  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  human-agent  teaming,  individual  differences 
must  be  considered.  Research  has  indicated  that  persons  with  higher  perceived 
attentional  control  (PAC)  are  more  effective  at  allocating  attention  and  less 
susceptible  to  performance  degradation  in  a  multitasking  environment  than  those 
with  low  PAC  (Rubinstein  et  al.  2001 ;  Derryberry  and  Reed  2002;  Chen  and  Joyner 
2009).  Previous  RL  studies  found  links  among  PAC,  system  reliability,  and 
cognitive  workload  (Chen  and  Terrence  2009;  Wright  et  al.  2013).  Differential 
effects  on  performance  due  to  spatial  ability  (SpA)  have  been  found  on 
teleoperation  tasks,  robotic  operation,  and  target-detection  tasks  (Lathan  and 
Tracey  2002;  Chen  et  al.  2008;  Chen  et  al.  2010),  as  well  as  improved  SA  and 
target-detection  performance  (Fincannon  2013;  Wright  et  al.  2013).  Working 
memory  capacity  (WMC)  differences  have  been  shown  to  affect  performance  in 
multirobot  supervisory  tasks  (Ahmed  et  al.  2014)  and  SA  (Endsley  1995;  Wickens 
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and  Holland  2000).  In  the  current  experiment,  we  examined  the  differential  effects 
of  PAC,  SpA,  and  WMC  on  multitasking  performance,  operator  SA,  and  perceived 
workload.  Complacency  Potential  (CP)  affects  an  individual’s  ability  to  adequately 
monitor  automation  and  to  detect  automation  failures,  so  it  was  assessed  using  the 
Complacency  Potential  Rating  Scale  (CPRS)  (Singh  et  al.  1993;  Pop  and  Stearman 
2015)  as  a  possible  mediating  factor  on  the  route-selection  task.  WMC  has  been 
shown  to  correlate  with  an  individual’s  attentional  control  (Engle  et  al.  1999),  so 
WMC  was  evaluated  as  a  covariate  for  assessing  individual  differences  in 
performance  due  to  PAC  and  SpA. 

2.5.2  Eye-Tracking  Measures 

It  has  been  asserted  that  underlying  cognitive  activities  can  be  reliably  inferred  from 
eye-tracking  metrics  (Beatty  1980;  Jacob  and  Karn  2003).  In  an  earlier  RL  study 
(Wright  et  al.  2013),  eye-tracking  metrics  proved  useful  in  evaluating  differences 
in  workload  that  subjective  measures  of  workload  did  not  reveal.  This  work 
incorporates  3  visual  measures  as  objective  measures  of  cognitive  workload:  1) 
fixation  count,  2)  fixation  duration,  and  3)  pupil  diameter. 

2. 5. 2.1  Fixation  Count  (FC) 

Fixations  are  low-velocity  eye  movements  that  correspond  to  a  person  staring  at  a 
particular  point.  The  number  of  fixations,  FC,  has  been  shown  to  correlate 
positively  with  search  difficulty  (Ehmke  and  Wilson  2007)  and  negatively  with 
search  efficiency  and  increased  mental  workload  (Goldberg  and  Kotval  1999;  Van 
Orden  et  al.  2000). 

2. 5. 2. 2  Fixation  Duration  (FD) 

The  FD  is  the  period  of  time  the  eye  remains  relatively  still.  In  general,  longer 
fixations  times  are  associated  with  deeper  cognitive  processing.  Studies  have 
shown  that  longer  fixation  duration  implies  more  mental  processing  (Unema  and 
Rotting  1990)  and  increased  search  difficulty  (Goldberg  and  Kotval  1999), 
however  vigilance  studies  have  indicated  that  longer  fixation  duration  could  also 
be  an  indicator  of  disinterest  or  daydreaming  (Chapman  and  Underwood  1998). 

2. 5. 2. 3  Pupil  Diameter  (PDia) 

Pupil  size  is  sensitive  to  lighting  changes,  view  angles,  and  distance  to  the  screen, 
and  is  measured  by  imposing  an  ellipse  over  the  pupil  and  measuring  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  axes  (Holmqvist  et  al.  2011).  Increases  in  pupil  diameter  have  been 
found  to  be  positively  correlated  with  increased  mental  workload  and  interest 
(Peavler  1974;  Beatty  1980;  Van  Orden  et  al.  2001). 
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3.  Experiment  1 


3.1  Overview 

Experiment  1  investigated  how  access  to  agent  reasoning  affected  the  human 
operator’s  decision-making,  task  performance,  SA,  and  complacent  behavior  in  a 
multitasking  environment  when  limited  environmental  information  was  available. 
The  participants’  role  was  to  supervise  a  convoy  of  vehicles  as  it  progressed  through 
a  simulated  environment,  maintaining  communications  with  command  and 
identifying  potential  threats  along  the  way.  A  map  of  the  area  was  provided  with  a 
predetermined  route  marked.  Icons  referring  to  potentially  hazardous  events  along 
the  preplanned  route  appeared  on  the  map  (Fig.  2).  When  approaching  such  an  area, 
RL  suggested  altering  the  route  and  the  participant  either  accepted  or  rejected  the 
suggestion.  No  information  was  provided  about  the  proposed  alternate  route.  The 
amount  of  ART  behind  RL’s  recommendation  was  manipulated  between 
participants,  varying  from  simple  notifications  to  text  reports  that  included  the  time 
RL  received  the  information  that  was  the  basis  for  its  recommendation.  Each 
participant  completed  3  missions  at  a  specific  ART.  As  the  convoy  progressed 
through  the  simulated  environment,  the  participants  maintained  communication 
with  command,  receiving  incoming  messages  and  responding  when  appropriate 
(S A  probes).  While  overseeing  the  convoy’s  progress,  the  participants  concurrently 
conducted  a  target-detection  task  by  monitoring  the  vehicles’  camera  feed  and 
identifying  potential  threats  in  their  environment.  The  number  of  threats  was  held 
constant  across  routes. 


Fig.  2  Icon  indicates  a  potential  event  on  the  convoy’s  main  route  (solid  line),  and  the 
proposed  alternative  route  (dashed  lines) 
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3.2  Stated  Hypotheses 


3.2.1  Complacent  Behavior,  Primary  Task  Performance,  and  Trust  in  the 
Agent 

We  hypothesized  that  access  to  agent  reasoning  would  reduce  complacent  behavior, 
improve  task  performance,  and  increase  trust  in  the  agent — but  only  to  a  degree, 
beyond  which  increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  would  result  in  information 
overload  that  would  negatively  impact  performance,  increase  complacent  behavior, 
and  reduce  trust  in  the  agent  (i.e.,  ART1  <  ART2  >  ART3).  It  has  been  previously 
stated  that  high  attentional  demands  can  cause  aftereffects  similar  to  those  resulting 
from  high  stress  (Cohen  1980);  as  such,  this  hypothesis  resembles  an  inverted 
(extended)  U-shaped  function  often  observed  in  operators  in  stressful  conditions 
(Yerkes  and  Dodson  1908;  Hancock  and  Warm  1989).  Decision  time  was  also 
examined  as  a  facet  of  performance  and  as  such  was  expected  to  increase  as  access 
to  agent  reasoning  increased:  ART1  <  ART2  <  ART3.  Although  RL’s  messages 
were  slightly  longer  in  ARTs  2  and  3  than  in  ART1,  the  difference  in  reading  time 
is  expected  to  be  negligible.  Participants  were  expected  to  take  longer  to  process 
the  information  and  reach  their  decision,  resulting  in  longer  decision  times.  We 
hypothesize  that  shorter  response  times  indicate  less  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  before  accepting  or  rejecting  the  agent  recommendation,  indicating 
complacent  behavior. 

Hypothesis  1:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  incorrect  acceptances,  ART1 
>  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  incorrect 
acceptances,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  incorrect 
acceptances  will  be  greater  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  >  ART2+3 
(combined  result  of  conditions  with  agent  reasoning  transparency). 

Hypothesis  2:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  performance  (number  of 
correct  rejections  and  acceptances)  on  the  route-selection  task,  ART1  <  ART2,  and 
increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  performance  on  the 
route-selection  task,  ART2  >  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available, 
performance  will  be  lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

Hypothesis  3:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  trust  in  the  agent, 
ART1  <  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  decrease 
operator  trust  in  the  agent,  ART2  >  ART3. 

3.2.2  Workload 

We  hypothesize  that  increasing  agent  reasoning  transparency  will  in  turn  increase 
the  operators’  workload.  Typically,  increased  automation  assistance  reduces 
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operator  workload,  as  the  operator  is  able  to  offload  a  portion  of  their  duties  to  the 
automation.  However,  in  the  case  of  agent  reasoning  transparency,  the  amount  of 
information  the  operator  must  process  increases  as  the  agent  reasoning  becomes 
more  transparent.  It  is  expected  that  this  increased  mental  demand  will  be  reflected 
in  the  workload  measures. 

Hypothesis  4:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  workload,  ART1  < 
ART2;  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator 
workload,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  workload  will  be 
lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

3.2.3  Situation  Awareness 

We  hypothesize  that  agent  reasoning  transparency  will  support  operator  SA.  Access 
to  the  agent  reasoning  will  help  the  operator  better  comprehend  how  objects/events 
in  the  task  environment  affect  their  mission,  thus  informing  their  task  of  monitoring 
the  environment  surrounding  the  convoy  and  making  them  cognizant  of  potential 
risks.  This  understanding  will  also  enable  them  to  make  more  accurate  projections 
regarding  future  safety  of  their  convoy.  However,  the  addition  of  information  that 
appears  ambiguous  to  the  operator  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  their  ability  to 
correctly  project  future  status. 

Hypothesis  5:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA  scores;  increased 
transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA1  and  SA2  scores,  but  will  reduce 
SA3  scores: 

.  S  A1 :  ART  1  <  ART2,  ART2  <  ART 3 
.  SA2:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  <  ART3 
.  SA3:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  >  ART3. 

3.2.4  Target-Detection  Task  Performance 

We  hypothesize  that  increasing  agent  reasoning  transparency  will  reduce 
performance  on  the  target-detection  task.  The  increased  mental  demand  on  the 
operator  will  affect  their  ability  to  effectively  monitor  the  environment  for  threats. 
However,  access  to  agent  reasoning  will  allow  operators’  to  maintain  higher 
selection  criteria,  resulting  in  fewer  false  alarms  (FA). 

Hypothesis  6:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  the  number  of  targets  detected 
and  the  number  of  FAs  on  the  secondary  task,  ART1  >  ART2;  increased 
transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  the  number  of  targets  detected  and  the 
number  of  FAs,  ART2  >  ART3. 
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3.2.5  Individual  Differences 


The  effects  of  individual  differences  in  CP,  PAC,  SpA,  and  WMC  on  the  operator’ s 
task  performance,  trust,  and  SA  were  also  investigated. 

Hypothesis  7 :  Higher-CP  individuals  will  have  fewer  correct  rejections  on  the  route 
planning  task  than  lower-CP  individuals. 

Hypothesis  8:  Higher-CP  individuals  will  have  higher  scores  on  the  usability  and 
trust  survey  than  lower-CP  individuals. 

Hypothesis  9:  Higher-CP  individuals  will  have  lower  SA  scores  than  lower-CP 
individuals. 

Hypothesis  10:  Individual  differences,  such  as  SpA  and  PAC,  will  have  differential 
effects  on  the  operator’s  performance  on  the  route-selection  task  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  SA. 

Hypothesis  11:  Higher -WMC  individuals  will  have  more  correct  rejections  and 
higher  SA2  and  SA3  scores  than  lower-WMC  individuals. 

3.3  Method 


3.3.1  Participants 

Seventy-six  participants  (ages  18-40)  were  recruited  from  the  Sona  System  in  the 
University  of  Central  Florida’s  (UCF)  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  and 
Psychology  Department.  UCF’s  Sona  System  is  a  participant-recruitment  system 
that  allows  students  and  members  of  the  local  community  to  participate  in  research. 
Participants  received  their  choice  of  compensation:  either  cash  payment  ($15/h)  or 
Sona  Credit  at  the  rate  of  1  credit/h.  Sixteen  potential  participants  were  excused  or 
dismissed  from  the  study,  of  which  9  left  early  due  to  equipment  malfunctions,  one 
withdrew  during  training  claiming  insufficient  time  to  participate,  3  fell  asleep 
during  their  session,  2  could  not  pass  the  training  assessments,  and  one  did  not  pass 
the  color-vision  screening  test.  Those  who  were  determined  to  be  ineligible  or 
withdrew  from  the  experiment  received  payment  for  the  amount  of  time  they 
participated,  with  a  minimum  of  one  hour’s  pay.  Sixty  participants  (26  males,  33 
females,  1  unreported;  Minage  =18  years,  Maxage  =  32  years,  Mage  =  21.4  years) 
successfully  completed  the  experiment,  and  their  data  were  used  in  the  analysis. 
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3.3.2  Apparatus 


3. 3. 2.1  Simulator 

The  Mixed  Initiative  Experimental  (MIX)  Testbed  (Fig.  3)  was  used  for  this 
experiment.  The  MIX  Testbed  is  a  distributed  simulation  environment  for 
researching  how  unmanned  systems  are  used  and  how  automation  affects  human 
operator  performance  (Barber  et  al.  2008).  This  platform  includes  a  camera  payload 
and  supports  multiple  levels  of  automation.  Users  can  send  mission  plans  or 
teleoperate  the  platform  with  a  computer  mouse  while  observing  a  video  feed  from 
the  camera  payload.  Typical  tasks  include  reconnaissance  and  surveillance. 
RoboLeader  has  the  capability  of  collecting  information  from  subordinate  robots 
with  limited  autonomy  (e.g.,  collision  avoidance  and  self-guidance  capabilities), 
making  tactical  decisions,  and  coordinating  the  robots  by  issuing  commands, 
waypoints,  or  motion  trajectories  (Chen  et  al.  2010).  The  simulation  was  modified 
from  the  experimental  design  described  by  Wright  et  al.  (2013)  and  delivered  via  a 
commercial  desktop  computer  system,  22 -inch  monitor,  standard  keyboard,  and  3- 
button  mouse. 


7.  UAV  Camera 
Feed 


4.  M6V  Forward 
Camera  Feed 


1.  Mapand  Route 
Overview 


RoboLeader 


6.  UGV 
Camera  Feed 


Camera  Feed 


Fig.  3  The  operator’s  control  unit  is  the  user  interface  for  convoy  management  and  360° 
tasking  environment.  OCU  windows  are  (clockwise  from  the  upper  center)  map  and  route 
overview,  RL  communications  window,  command  communications  window,  MGV’s  forward 
180°  camera  feed,  MGV’s  rearward  180°  camera  feed,  UGV’s  forward  camera  feed,  and 
UAV’s  camera  feed. 
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3. 3. 2. 2  Eye  Tracker 

The  Sensomotoric  Instrument  (SMI)  Remote  Eyetracking  Device  (RED)  was  used 
to  collect  eye-movement  data.  The  SMI-RED  system  uses  an  IR-camera-based 
tracking  system,  which  allows  noncontact  operation.  Eye  and  head  movements, 
which  can  be  observed  at  approximately  0.03°  of  spatial  resolution  and  sampled  at 
the  rate  of  120  Hz,  along  with  measurement -reliability  data  were  logged  in  real  time 
and  synchronized  with  performance  data  from  other  systems.  Only  the  participants’ 
eye-gaze  coordinates  were  measured  and  recorded;  no  video  of  the  participants’ 
eyes  and  faces  was  recorded.  The  system  was  individually  calibrated  for  each 
participant  before  each  scenario. 

3.3.3  Surveys  and  Tests 

3. 3. 3.1  Demographics  Questionnaire 

A  demographics  questionnaire  was  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the  training 
session  (see  Appendix  A).  Information  on  participant’s  age,  gender,  education 
level,  computer  familiarity,  and  gaming  experience  was  collected. 

3. 3. 3. 2  Ishihara  Color  Vision  Test 

An  Ishihara  Color  Vision  Test  comprising  9  test  plates  (Ishihara  1917)  was 
administered  via  PowerPoint  slide  presentation.  Since  the  RL’s  OCU  employs 
several  colors  to  display  the  plans  for  the  robots,  normal  color  vision  is  required  to 
effectively  interact  with  the  system.  One  potential  participant  failed  to  correctly 
identify  at  least  7  of  the  plates  and  was  paid  for  1  h  and  dismissed. 

3. 3. 3. 3  Attentional  Control  Survey 

A  questionnaire  on  Attentional  Control  (Derryberry  and  Reed  2002)  was  used  to 
measure  participants’  PAC  (see  Appendix  B)  by  evaluating  their  perception  of  their 
attention  focus  and  shifting.  The  Attentional  Control  survey  consists  of  20  items 
scored  on  a  1-4-point  Likert  scale,  with  half  of  the  items  reverse-scored.  Score 
range  is  20-80  points,  with  higher  scores  indicating  better  attentional  control.  The 
scale  has  been  shown  to  have  good  internal  reliability  (a  =  .88).  High/low  group 
membership  by  number  (N)  was  determined  by  median  (Mdn)  split  of  all 
participants’  scores  ( MinpAc  =  41.0,  MaxpAc  =  74.0,  MdnpAc  =  61.0,  Mpac  =  60.5, 
SDpac  =  7.5;  PAClow  N  =  28,  PAChigh  N  =  32). 


3. 3. 3.4  Spatial  Ability  Tests 

The  Cube  Comparison  Test  (Ekstrom  et  al.  1976)  assesses  the  spatial  ability  factor 
known  as  spatial  visualization  (SV)  by  measuring  an  individual’s  ability  to 
mentally  manipulate  objects  in  3-D  space.  (See  Appendix  C.)  It  consists  of  2  parts 
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and  requires  participants  to  compare,  in  3  min  per  part,  21  pairs  of  6-sided  cubes 
and  determine  if  the  rotated  cubes  are  the  same  or  different.  Each  part  was  scored 
using  the  formula 


( #attempted  \ 

(  # correct  \ 

A  21  ) 

V# answered  J . 

where  attempted  items  included  both  answered  and  skipped  items,  answered  items 
included  any  item  where  an  answer  was  supplied  (whether  correct  or  incorrect),  and 
skipped  items  were  items  that  were  not  answered  but  were  followed  by  at  least  one 
answered  item.  The  scores  of  the  2  parts  were  then  averaged  to  give  the  participants’ 
overall  score.  Higher  scores  imply  greater  SV  ability.  High/low  group  membership 
was  determined  by  median  split  of  all  participants’  scores  (. Minsv  =  0.234,  Maxsv  = 
0.95,  MdnSv=  0.60,  MSV=  0.61,  SDSv=  0.18,  SVlow  N=  30,  SVhigh  N=  30). 

The  Spatial  Orientation  Test  (SOT)  measures  an  individual’s  ability  to  orient 
themselves  in  a  3-D  world  (Gugerty  and  Brooks  2004).  It  is  a  computerized  test 
consisting  of  a  brief  training  segment  and  32  test  questions  whose  score  is  based  on 
both  accuracy  and  response  time.  Scores  are  calculated  by  dividing  average 
response  time  by  total  number  correct,  and  higher  performance  is  indicated  by 
lower  scores.  (See  Appendix  D.)  High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by 
median  split  of  all  participants’  scores  ( MinsoT=  3.97,  Maxsor  =  39.32,  Mdnsor  = 
12.72,  Msot—  14.15,  SDsot=  8.41,  SOTlow  N  =  27,  SOThigh  N  =  33). 

3. 3. 3. 5  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration-Task  Load  Index  (NASA- 
TLX) 

Participants’  perceived  workload  was  evaluated  with  the  computerized  version  of 
the  NASA-TLX  questionnaire,  which  uses  a  pairwise  comparison  weighting 
procedure  (Hart  and  Staveland  1988).  The  NASA-TLX  is  a  self-reported 
questionnaire  of  perceived  demands  in  6  areas:  mental  demand,  physical  demand, 
temporal  demand,  effort  (mental  and  physical),  frustration,  and  performance. 
Participants  evaluated  their  perceived  workload  in  these  areas  on  10-point  scales  as 
well  as  completing  pairwise  comparisons  for  each  subscale.  (See  Appendix  E.) 

3. 3. 3. 6  Complacency  Potential  Rating  Scale 

The  updated  CPRS  (Singh  et  al.  1993;  Pop  and  Stearman  2015)  measures  an 
individual’ s  attitude  toward  automation  and  automated  devices  and  has  been  shown 
to  have  high  internal  consistency  (r  >  0.98)  and  test-retest  reliability  (r  =  0.90).  The 
CPRS  has  20  items,  4  of  which  are  fdler,  and  each  item  is  scored  from  1  (“Strongly 
agree”)  to  5  (“Strongly  disagree”).  Several  items  are  negatively  worded  and  are 
reverse-scored  in  the  final  tally  (see  Appendix  F).  CPRS  scores  range  from  16  (low 
complacency  potential)  to  80  (high  complacency  potential).  The  developers  suggest 
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classifying  participants  as  either  low  or  high  complacency  potential  using  the 
median  split  of  the  CPRS  scores.  High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by 
median  split  of  all  participants’  scores  ( MincpRs  =  28.0,  MaxcpRs  =  49.0,  MdncpRs  = 
39.5,  Mcprs  =  39.9,  CPRSlow  N  =  30,  CPRShigh  N=  30). 

3. 3. 3. 7  Reading  Span  Task  (RSPAN) 

Verbal  WMC  was  assessed  using  the  automated  RSPAN  (Daneman  and  Carpenter 
1980;  Unsworth  et  al.  2005;  Redick  et  al.  2012),  which  has  high  internal  (partial 
score  a  =  0.86)  and  test-retest  (a  =  0.82)  reliability  (see  Appendix  G).  Participants 
were  shown  a  sentence  and  determined  if  the  sentence  made  sense  as  written  (e.g., 
“Andy  was  stopped  by  the  policeman  because  he  crossed  the  yellow  heaven”). 
When  viewing  the  sentence,  they  answered  “Yes”  (the  sentence  makes  sense)  or 
“No”  (the  sentence  does  not  make  sense).  Participants  were  given  feedback  how 
they  were  performing  on  this  task  and  were  instructed  to  keep  their  performance 
above  80%.  A  minimum  score  of  80%  correct  on  the  sentence-comprehension 
portion  was  required  to  continue  with  the  study.  However,  no  participants  were 
dismissed.  After  evaluating  the  sentence,  they  were  shown  a  letter  to  be  recalled 
later.  At  the  end  of  each  set,  participants  were  prompted  to  recall  the  letters  in  the 
proper  order.  Sentence-letter  set  sizes  varied  between  3  and  6  items,  and  each 
participant  received  3  sets  of  each  set  size,  for  a  total  of  54  sentence-letter  sets. 
WMC  was  evaluated  by  using  the  participants’  letter-set  score  (total  number  of 
letters  in  perfectly  recalled  letter  sets),  and  higher  values  indicate  greater  WMC 
{MiriRSPAN  =  5.0,  Mcixrspan  =  5 1 .0,  M chips  pan  =  32.5,  Mrspan  =31.3,  SDrspan  =  11.1). 
High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by  median  split  of  all  participants’ 
scores,  RSPANlow  N  =  30,  RSPANhigh  N  =  30. 

3.3. 3. 8  Usability  and  Trust  Survey 

Participants’  perceived  usability  of  and  trust  in  the  system  were  evaluated  using  a 
modified  version  of  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  (Chen  and  Barnes  2012).  The 
survey  consists  of  20  questions  rated  on  a  scale  of  1  to  7,  with  an  overall  scoring 
range  of  20-140  points  (see  Appendix  H).  Items  1-8  assess  usability  (score  range 
8-56)  while  items  9-20  assess  trust  (score  range  12-84).  Negative  questions  such 
as  “The  RoboLeader  display  was  confusing”  were  reverse  coded  (e.g.,  a  score  of  7 
=  1,6  =  2).  Positive  questions  such  as  “The  RoboLeader  system  is  dependable”  and 
“I  can  trust  the  RoboLeader  system”  were  regularly  coded,  with  the  sums  of  the 
positive  and  inverse-scored  negative  questions  combined  to  create  a  global  score. 
Higher  scores  indicate  greater  trust  and  better  usability. 
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3.3.4  Experimental  Design  and  Performance  Measures 

The  study  was  a  between-subjects  experiment.  Independent  variables  were  ART 
level  and  individual-difference  factors.  Dependent  measures  were  route- selection 
task  score,  decision  time,  target-detection  task  scores,  workload,  SA,  and  trust 
scores. 

3. 3.4.1  Independent  Variables 

ART  was  manipulated  via  RL  messages  (see  Appendix  K).  In  ART1  the  agent 
recommended  a  course  of  action  but  otherwise  offered  no  insight  as  to  the  reasoning 
behind  the  recommendation.  In  ART2  the  agent  recommended  a  course  of  action 
and  gave  the  reason  behind  this  recommendation.  In  ART3  the  agent’s 
recommendation  was  the  same  as  in  ART2.  However,  the  message  also  said  how 
long  ago  the  information  was  received  (e.g.,  1  h,  4  h,  6  h).  Participants  completed 
3  missions  in  their  assigned  ART. 

3. 3.4. 2  Dependent  Measures 

3. 3. 4. 2.1  Route-Selection  Task  Measures 

•  Performance  Score:  Participants  were  scored  on  whether  they  correctly 
accepted  or  rejected  RL’s  route  selection,  and  those  scores  summed  across 
all  missions.  The  score  range  for  this  score  is  0  (no  correct  rejections  or 
acceptances)  to  18  (correctly  accepted  or  rejected  all  RL  suggestions). 

•  Complacent  behavior  was  operationalized  in  this  study  as  automation  bias 
(complacency  in  decision-making)  and  was  evaluated  as  accepting  RL’s 
route  suggestion  when  it  was  not  correct.  Twice  each  mission,  RL  made  a 
suggestion  that  should  be  rejected.  Incorrect  acceptances  of  these 
suggestions  were  indicative  of  complacent  behavior;  the  participant  scored 
1  point  for  each  incorrect  “accept”  and  these  were  summed  across  all 
missions.  The  score  range  for  this  measure  is  0-6,  with  higher  scores 
indicating  more  complacent  behavior  and  lower  scores  indicating  less. 
Decision  time  was  assessed  concurrently  in  order  to  better  distinguish 
between  complacent  behavior  and  simple  errors.  Reduced  decision  times, 
particularly  when  ART  increases,  could  indicate  less  deliberation  (i.e.  more 
complacent  behavior). 

•  Incorrect  Rejections:  Four  times  each  mission  RL  made  a  suggestion  that 
should  have  been  correctly  accepted.  Incorrect  rejections  of  these 
suggestions  were  indicative  of  low  trust  and/or  poor  SA;  the  participant 
scored  1  point  for  each  incorrect  reject,  and  these  were  summed  across  all 
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missions.  The  score  range  for  this  measure  is  0-12,  with  higher  scores 
indicating  more  distrustful  behavior  and  lower  scores  indicating  less. 


•  Decision  Time  (DT):  DT  was  averaged  across  missions.  DT  was  quantified 
as  the  time  between  agent  alert  and  participant  route  selection.  Reduced  DT 
when  ART  was  available  or  increased  (compared  to  DT  in  the  notification- 
only  condition)  could  indicate  overwork  resulting  in  complacent  behavior. 

33.4.2.2  Target-Detection  Task  Measures 

•  Targets  Detected  (Hits):  Number  of  targets  correctly  identified  was 
expected  to  decrease  as  access  to  agent  reasoning  increased. 

•  False  Alarms:  Number  of  FAs  was  expected  to  increase  as  ART  increases. 

•  In  addition  to  hits  and  FAs,  2  signal-detection  theory  measures  were  used 
to  assess  participant  performance  on  the  target-detection  task: 

o  d’ :  A  measure  of  sensitivity  to  target.  Values  near  0  indicate  correct 
detection  probability  near  chance  while  higher  values  indicate 
increased  discernibility  of  targets  and  participant  sensitivity  to 
targets. 

o  P:  The  likelihood  ratio,  an  area-based  measure  of  response  bias. 
Higher  values  indicate  a  more  conservative  response  bias. 

3.3.4.23  SA  Scores 

In  this  study,  the  agent’s  level  of  automation  is  kept  at  an  intermediate  LOA  to 
control  the  effects  of  information  and  reasoning,  and  the  state  of  the  operator’s  SA 
is  assessed  via  real-time  probes  that  appear  as  requests  for  information  from 
“command”.  The  Level  1  SA  probes  enquire  about  objects  and  persons  in  the 
simulated  environment,  with  the  idea  that  elements  within  the  environment 
influence  the  participants’  responses  (Hancock  and  Diaz  2002).  The  Level  2  SA 
probes  enquire  about  the  reasoning  behind  the  participants’  choices  in  an  attempt 
to  gauge  their  understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  events  in  the  environment 
that  should  influence  their  decision.  The  Level  3  SA  probes  ask  the  participant  to 
project  the  future  status  of  their  convoy  based  upon  their  understanding  of 
upcoming  threats  along  their  route. 

Each  mission  contained  18  SA  queries,  6  for  each  of  the  3  SA  levels.  SA  queries 
were  designed  to  assess  the  participants’  SA  at  a  specific  SA  level  (i.e.,  SA1 — 
Level  1  SA,  perception;  SA2 — Level  2  SA,  reasoning,  comprehension;  SA3 — 
Level  3  SA,  the  projection  of  future  state).  Higher  scores  indicate  better  SA  (see 
Appendix  L). 
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33.4.2.4  Trust 

After  completing  3  missions,  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  was  administered  to 
assess  the  participants’  trust  in  the  agent. 

33.4.2.5  Workload 

Perceived  Workload:  After  completing  3  missions,  the  NASA-TLX  was 
administered  to  assess  the  participants’  perceived  workload.  Both  global  and 
individual  factor  workload  scores  were  evaluated. 

Cognitive  Workload:  This  was  evaluated  using  several  ocular  indices  (i.e., 
fixation  count,  fixation  duration,  and  pupil  diameter).  Data  for  these  measures  were 
collected  at  a  sampling  rate  of  120  Hz  over  the  length  of  each  mission,  and  then 
averaged  across  all  missions. 

3.3.5  Procedure 

After  being  briefed  on  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  signing  the  informed-consent 
form  (see  Appendix  I),  participants  completed  the  demographics  questionnaire,  the 
RSPAN,  and  a  brief  Ishihara  Color  Vision  Test.  Then  participants  completed  the 
Attentional  Control  Survey,  the  Cube  Comparisons  test,  the  SOT,  and  the  CPRS. 

Participants  then  received  training  and  practice  on  their  tasks.  Training  was 
self-paced  and  delivered  by  PowerPoint  slides  (see  Appendix  J).  Participants  were 
trained  on  the  elements  of  the  OCU,  identification  of  map  icons  and  their  meanings, 
and  steps  for  completing  various  tasks  and  then  completed  several  mini-exercises 
for  practice.  The  training  session  lasted  approximately  1.5  h.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  experimental  session,  participants  had  to  demonstrate  they  could  recall  all  icons 
and  their  meanings,  as  well  as  perform  all  tasks,  without  any  help.  Participants  were 
required  to  score  90%  proficiency  on  the  assessments;  those  who  scored  too  low  on 
the  assessments  were  allowed  to  review  the  information  again.  If  after  additional 
training  the  participant  could  not  pass  the  asssessments,  they  were  paid  for  the  time 
they  had  spent  in  the  experiment  and  dismissed. 

The  experimental  session  lasted  approximately  2  h  and  began  immediately  after  the 
training  session.  Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  an  ART  condition  (ART1, 
ART2,  or  ART3),  which  was  counterbalanced  across  participants  to  ensure  an  equal 
N  in  each  condition.  The  experimental  session  had  3  scenarios.  Each  scenario 
consisted  of  a  different  convoy  route  through  the  same  simulated  environment  and 
lasted  approximately  30  min.  The  scenario  order  was  counterbalanced  across 
participants  to  avoid  order  effects.  At  the  beginning  of  each  scenario,  the  eye  tracker 
was  calibrated  using  the  9-point  calibration  setting. 
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During  the  scenarios,  participants  guided  a  convoy  of  3  vehicles  (their  own  MGV, 
a  UAV,  and  a  UGV)  through  a  simulated  urban  environment,  moving  from 
checkpoint  to  checkpoint  along  a  preplanned  route.  As  the  convoy  proceeded 
through  the  environment,  events  occurred  that  necessitated  altering  the  route. 
Information  regarding  potential  events  along  the  preplanned  route,  together  with 
communications  from  a  commander  confirming  either  the  presence  or  absence  of 
activity  in  the  area,  were  provided  to  all  participants.  They  did  not  receive  any 
information  about  the  suggested  alternate  route.  However,  they  were  instructed  that 
the  proposed  path  was  at  least  as  safe  as  their  original  route.  When  the  convoy 
approached  a  potentially  unsafe  area,  the  intelligent  agent  would  recommend 
rerouting  the  convoy.  Each  scenario  had  6  events  that  caused  RoboLeader  to 
suggest  a  route  revision.  Events  and  their  associated  area  of  influence  were 
displayed  on  the  map  with  icons.  The  participants  viewed  communications  from 
RL  (see  Appendix  K)  via  a  text  feed  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  OCU. 
The  RL  suggested  a  potential  route  revision,  and  the  operator  either  had  to  accept 
or  reject  the  suggestion.  Two  of  RL’s  route-change  suggestions  per  scenario  were 
inappropriate  (66%  reliable),  which  the  participant  needed  to  correctly  reject.  Once 
RL  suggested  a  route,  there  was  a  limited  amount  of  time  (15  s)  for  the  participant 
to  acknowledge  the  suggested  change,  which  they  did  by  clicking  the 
“acknowledge”  button  on  the  RL-communication  window.  If  time  expired  before 
the  participant  acknowledged  RL’s  suggestion,  RL  automatically  continued  convoy 
movement  along  the  original  route;  however,  all  participants  acknowledged  RL’s 
suggestion  within  the  allotted  time.  Once  the  participant  acknowledged  RL’s 
suggestion,  the  simulation  paused  until  the  participant  either  agreed  with  or  rejected 
RL’ s  suggestion. 

The  participant  maintained  communication  with  their  command  via  a  text  feed 
directly  below  RL’s  communication  window.  Participants  viewed  messages  from 
command,  not  all  of  which  were  directed  to  the  participant.  Each  mission  contained 
12  information  updates  from  command,  2  of  which  would  result  in  the  need  to 
override  RoboLeader’ s  route  recommendation.  Communications  included 
messages  directed  at  other  units  (e.g.,  “Lima  Unit:  Return  to  rally  point”),  which 
the  participant  should  have  disregarded.  These  messages  were  intended  to  create 
“noise”  as  well  as  maintain  a  consistent  rate  for  incoming  messages  (one  message 
from  either  source  approximately  every  30  s).  In  all  conditions,  command  would 
also  request  information  from  the  operator  (SA  queries).  Requests  for  information 
required  a  response  from  the  participant,  which  they  did  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
response  in  the  communication  window  on  the  OCU.  Each  mission  contained  18 
requests  for  information,  and  these  were  used  to  assess  the  participants  SA. 
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Simultaneously,  the  participants  had  to  maintain  local  security  surrounding  his/her 
MGV  by  monitoring  the  MGV  and  UGV  indirect-vision  displays  and  detect  targets 
in  the  immediate  environment.  Once  a  hostile  target  was  detected,  the  participants 
identified  the  target  by  clicking  on  it  with  the  mouse.  Mouse  clicks  in  the  camera 
feed  windows  produced  a  camera-shutter  sound,  so  the  participant  had  verification 
that  they  did  successfully  click  in  the  window.  However,  they  did  not  receive 
feedback  regarding  their  performance  on  the  target-detection  task.  There  were 
civilians  and  friendly  dismounted  soldiers  in  the  simulated  environment  to  increase 
the  visual  noise  present  in  the  target-detection  tasks. 

After  completing  3  missions,  participants  assessed  their  perceived  workload  and 
trust  in  RL’s  suggestions.  Participants  were  then  debriefed,  and  any  questions  they 
had  were  answered  by  the  experimenter. 

3.4  Results 

Data  analysis  was  performed  using  SPSS  Version  22  software.  Data  were  examined 
using  planned  comparisons  (a  =  0.05),  using  a  Bonferroni  correction  for  multiple 
comparisons  when  applicable.  When  there  was  a  violation  of  the  homogeneity  of 
variance  assumption,  Welch’s  correction  was  used  and  contrast  tests  did  not  assume 
equal  variance  between  conditions.  Specifically,  ART1  was  compared  to  ART2, 
ART2  to  ART3,  and  ART1  to  ART2+3  (average  of  ART2  and  ART3  scores)  unless 
otherwise  noted.  Means,  standard  deviation  (SD),  and  95%  confidence  intervals 
(CIs)  are  reported  for  each  measure. 

Categorical  data,  such  as  grouped  participant  responses,  were  evaluated  using  Chi- 
squared  analysis  (a  =  0.05). 

Individual  difference  (ID)  factors  (i.e.,  SpA,  PAC,  and  WMC)  were  assessed  as 
potential  covariates  for  all  dependent  measures.  When  an  ID  factor  was  revealed  to 
be  a  significant  predictor  or  correlate  highly  with  the  measure  of  interest,  these 
results  were  reported.  However,  none  passed  the  heterogeneity  of  regression 
requirement  for  use  as  a  covariate  in  an  analysis  of  covariance. 

Preliminary  GPower  3.1.3  analysis  indicated  that  60  participants,  in  3  groups  (20 
per  group),  in  a  between-factors  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  had  an  estimated 
power  of  0.83  at  a  medium-to-large  effect  size  (f=  0.35). 
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3.4.1  Complacent  behavior.  Primary  Task  Performance,  and  Trust  in  the 
Agent 

3.4. 1.1  Complacent  Behavior 

Hypothesis  1:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  incorrect  acceptances,  ART1 
>  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  incorrect 
acceptances,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  incorrect 
acceptances  will  be  greater  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART  1  >  ART2+3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  acceptances  and  decision  times  at  the  locations 
where  the  agent  recommendation  should  have  been  rejected  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1  Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  acceptances  and  decision  times,  sorted  by  ART 
level  (with  SE  =  standard  error  and  Cl  =  confidence  interval) 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

Incorrect 

ART1 

20 

3.25 

2.27 

0.51 

(2.19,  4.31) 

ART2 

20 

1.14 

1.28 

0.29 

(0.54,  1.73) 

acceptances 

ART3 

20 

2.65 

2.32 

0.52 

(1.56,  3.74) 

Overall  DT 

ART1 

20 

3.82 

1.88 

0.42 

(2.94,  4.70) 

at  reject 

ART2 

20 

2.96 

1.44 

0.32 

(2.29,  3.64) 

locations  (s) 

ART3 

20 

3.41 

1.55 

0.35 

(2.69,  4.14) 

DT  correct 
rejects  (s) 

ART1 

14 

7.47 

4.29 

1.15 

(4.99,  9.95) 

ART2 

20 

7.49 

3.17 

0.71 

(6.01,  8.98) 

ART3 

18 

8.14 

3.47 

0.82 

(6.41,  9.86) 

DT  incorrect 
accepts  (s) 

ART1 

18 

8.04 

2.86 

0.67 

(6.62,  9.46) 

ART2 

11 

6.09 

1.76 

0.53 

(4.91,  7.28) 

ART3 

14 

7.90 

3.20 

0.86 

(6.06,  9.75) 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  that  mean  incorrect  acceptances  were  lower  in 
ART2  than  in  ART1,  t(29.9)  =  -3.63,  p  =  0.001,  rc  =  0.55,  and  ART3,  1(29.5)  = 
2.55,  p  =  0.016,  rc  =  0.43  (see  Fig.  4).  Overall,  incorrect  acceptances  were 
significantly  lower  when  agent  reasoning  was  provided  (ART1  >  ART2+3),  t( 3 1 .8) 
=  -2.31,  p  =  0.028,  rc  =  0.38.  The  hypothesis  was  supported,  since  access  to  agent 
reasoning  did  reduce  incorrect  acceptances  in  a  low-information  environment,  and 
increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  began  to  overwhelm  participants 
resulting  in  increased  incorrect  acceptances. 
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Fig.  4  Average  incorrect  acceptances  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Complacent  behavior  could  also  be  indicated  by  reduced  DT  for  responses  on  the 
route-selection  task,  particularly  at  those  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  is  incorrect.  We  hypothesized  that  DT  would  increase  as  ART 
increased,  as  participants  should  require  additional  time  to  process  the  extra 
information.  Thus,  reduced  time  could  indicate  less  time  spent  on  deliberation, 
which  could  be  an  indication  of  complacent  behavior.  In  addition  to  the  overall  time 
to  respond,  DTs  for  correct  rejections  and  incorrect  acceptances  were  also 
examined  (Fig.  5). 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  overall  DTs,  nor  for  DTs  for  correct 
rejections  among  the  ART  levels.  However,  DTs  for  incorrect  acceptances  were 
longer  in  ART1  than  in  ART2,  t(27.0)  =  -2.27,  p  =  0.032,  rc  =  0.40,  and  shorter  in 
ART2  than  in  ART3,  t(20.9)  =  1.80,p  =  0.087,  rc  =  0.37.  While  overall  DTs  remain 
relatively  unchanged  across  ART  levels,  DTs  for  incorrect  acceptances  drop 
significantly  in  ART2,  which  could  be  an  indication  of  less  deliberation  and 
potentially  complacent  behavior.  Paired  t-tests  were  used  to  compare  differences 
between  DTs  for  correct  and  incorrect  responses  within  each  ART;  however,  none 
were  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 
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Fig.  5  Average  DT  in  seconds  for  participant  responses  at  decision  points  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  incorrect:  DTs  are  shown  for  all  responses  (overall),  correct  rejections, 
and  incorrect  acceptances,  sorted  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE. 

Participants’  responses  were  further  analyzed  by  the  number  of  incorrect 
acceptances  per  ART  level  (Fig.  6).  In  total,  17  participants  had  no  incorrect 
acceptances,  15  of  whom  were  in  ARTs  2  and  3 — evidence  that  access  to  agent 
reasoning  was  beneficial  in  avoiding  incorrect  acceptances.  Chi-square  analysis 
found  a  significant  effect  of  ART  on  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances,  X2(14)  = 
29.45,  p  =  0.009,  Cramer’s  V  =  0.495.  Forty-three  participants  had  at  least  one 
incorrect  acceptance;  42%  of  these  were  in  ART1,  32%  in  ART3,  and  26%  in 
ART2.  The  incorrect  scores  were  sorted  into  groups:  <50%  (score  3  or  less)  or 
>50%  (score  4  or  higher).  Participants  in  ART1  were  evenly  split  between  these 
groups,  indicating  that  in  the  notification-only  condition  performance  was  no  better 
than  chance.  Also,  of  the  8  participants  who  scored  6/6  on  incorrect  acceptances,  6 
were  in  ART1.  The  majority  of  participants  who  had  >50%  incorrect  acceptances 
when  agent  reasoning  was  available  were  in  ART3.  An  examination  of  the 
distribution  of  scores  shows  that  access  to  agent  reasoning  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  performance.  However,  the  increase  in  incorrect  acceptances  in  ART3  could 
indicate  too  much  access  to  agent  reasoning  can  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
performance. 
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Fig.  6  Distribution  of  incorrect  acceptance  scores  across  ART  levels 


3.4. 1.2  Route-Selection  Task  Performance 

Hypothesis  2:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  performance  (total  number 
of  correct  rejections  and  acceptances)  on  the  route-selection  task,  ART1  <  ART2, 
and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  performance  on  the 
route-selection  task,  ART2  >  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available 
performance  will  be  lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  route-selection  task  scores  and  DTs  for  all  decision  points 
across  3  missions  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2  Descriptive  statistics  for  route-selection  scores  and  DTs,  sorted  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

Route- 

ART1 

20 

14.10 

2.59 

0.58 

(12.89,  15.31) 

selection 

ART2 

20 

15.70 

2.23 

0.50 

(14.66,  16.74) 

score 

ART3 

20 

14.70 

2.81 

0.63 

(13.38,  16.02) 

ART1 

20 

7.64 

3.60 

0.81 

(5.95,  9.32) 

Overall  DT 

ART2 

20 

7.51 

3.36 

0.75 

(5.93,  9.08) 

ART3 

20 

8.14 

3.62 

0.81 

(6.45,  9.84) 

DT  correct 

ART1 

20 

7.53 

3.52 

0.79 

(5.88,  9.18) 

ART2 

20 

7.42 

3.37 

0.75 

(5.85,  9.00) 

responses 

ART3 

20 

7.98 

3.33 

0.74 

(6.43,  9.54) 

DT  correct 

ART1 

18 

8.02 

2.80 

0.66 

(6.63,  9.42) 

ART2 

17 

8.44 

4.20 

1.02 

(6.28,  10.60) 

responses 

ART3 

14 

9.16 

5.20 

1.39 

(6.16,  12.16) 
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Planned  comparisons  revealed  that  mean  route-selection  task  scores  were  higher  in 
ART2  than  in  ART1,  7( 57)  =  1.98,  p  =  0.053,  rc  =  0.25  (see  Fig.  7).  The  hypothesis 
was  partially  supported,  as  the  medium-large-effect  size  between  ARTs  1  and  2 
indicates  the  addition  of  agent  reasoning  did  improve  route-selection  performance. 
Scores  in  ART3  were  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  ART2;  however,  this 
difference  was  not  significant,  indicating  performance  in  these  2  conditions  was 
essentially  the  same. 


IS  4  =  0.25* 


ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 
p <  .001,  ***  p  < .01,  **  p<  05,  *p  <  07 

Fig.  7  Average  route-selection  task  score  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Overall  DT  in  ART2  was  slightly  shorter  than  in  ART1  or  ART3;  however,  this 
difference  was  not  significant.  Although  this  result  is  contrary  to  what  was  expected 
(DT  increasing  as  ART  increased),  this  could  provide  additional  support  for 
Hypothesis  2,  as  the  slight  reduction  in  DT  regardless  of  the  increased  amount  of 
information  to  process  could  indicate  a  performance  improvement  in  ART2  over 
ART1  when  considered  jointly  with  the  route-selection  task  performance.  The  lack 
of  difference  between  ARTs  2  and  3  for  overall  DT  could  indicate  the  increased 
access  to  reasoning  had  little  effect  on  DT. 

Overall  DTs  for  acceptances  were  compared  to  those  for  rejections  (of  the  agent 
recommendation)  using  paired  t-tests,  and  there  was  no  significant  difference 
across  ART  levels.  Overall  DTs  for  correct  responses  were  compared  to  those  for 
incorrect  responses  using  paired  t-tests  and  were  found  to  be  significantly  shorter, 
7(48)  =  -2.15,  p  =  0.037,  d  =  0.17.  Within  each  ART,  this  difference  neared 
significance  only  in  ART  2, 7(16)  =  -1.91,  p  =  0.074,  d  =  0.27  (see  Fig.  8).  DTs  for 
correct  responses  and  for  incorrect  responses  were  evaluated  between  ARTs,  and 
there  were  no  significant  differences. 
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Fig.  8  Comparison  of  average  DTs  for  correct  responses  and  incorrect  responses  shown  by 
ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Examining  the  distribution  of  scores  for  the  route-selection  task,  the  potential  range 
of  scores  was  0-18  and  the  range  of  participants’  scores  was  6-18  (see  Fig.  9).  Of 
these,  12  participants  scored  18/18,  6  of  whom  were  in  ART3.  Only  2  participants 
scored  less  than  50%;  the  majority  scored  67%  or  higher.  Of  these  scores  there 
appeared  to  be  another  break  point  near  80%,  so  this  was  used  as  a  natural 
delineation  for  sorting  the  scores  into  groups  (i.e.,  17-15,  14-12,  and  <  1 2). 
Participants  in  ART1  were  evenly  split  between  the  17-15  and  14-12  groups. 
However,  there  is  an  interesting  difference  between  these  groups  for  ARTs  2  and 
3,  in  that  ART2  participants  make  up  52%  of  the  17-15  group  while  ART3 
participants  make  up  45%  of  the  14-12  group.  This  appears  to  offer  additional 
support  for  the  hypothesis,  as  performance  in  the  agent  reasoning  conditions  was 
better  than  in  the  notification-only  condition,  and  performance  does  appear  to  be 
slightly  worse  in  ART3  than  in  ART2. 
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Fig.  9  Distribution  of  scores  for  the  route-selection  task  across  ART  levels 


3.4. 1.3  Operator-Trust  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  3:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  trust  in  the  agent, 
ART1  <  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  decrease 
operator  trust  in  the  agent,  ART2  >  ART3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  rejections  and  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey 
scores  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3  Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  rejections  and  Usability  and  Trust  Survey 
results  sorted  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART! 

20 

0.85 

1.53 

0.34 

(0.13,  1.57) 

Tnrnrrert 

rejections 

ART2 

20 

1.10 

1.33 

0.30 

(0.48,  1.72) 

ART3 

20 

0.75 

1.68 

0.38 

(-0.04,  1.54) 

Usability 

ART1 

20 

62.75 

7.38 

1.65 

(59.29,  66.21) 

and  trust 

ART2 

20 

56.25 

9.24 

2.07 

(51.92,  60.58) 

survey 

ART3 

20 

62.50 

8.27 

1.85 

(58.63,  66.37) 

Usability 

ART1 

20 

46.75 

5.33 

1.19 

(44.26,  49.24) 

ART2 

20 

40.75 

6.60 

1.48 

(37.66,  43.84) 

responses 

ART3 

20 

45.75 

7.03 

1.57 

(42.46,  49.04) 

ART! 

20 

58.55 

8.28 

1.85 

(54.67,  62.43) 

Trust 

ART2 

20 

54.40 

10.23 

2.29 

(49.61,59.19) 

responses 

ART3 

20 

61.60 

11.72 

2.62 

(56.12,  67.08) 
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Planned  comparisons  revealed  incorrect  rejections  were  slightly  higher  in  ART2 
than  in  ART1  and  ART3,  which  is  contrary  to  predicted  outcomes;  however,  this 
difference  was  not  statistically  significant  (see  Fig.  10). 
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Fig.  10  Average  incorrect  rejections  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

The  DT  for  responses  at  the  locations  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  correct 
was  evaluated  as  a  potential  indicator  of  operator  trust.  It  was  hypothesized  that  DT 
would  increase  as  agent  reasoning  transparency  increased,  as  participants  should 
require  additional  time  to  process  the  extra  information.  Thus,  increased  time  could 
indicate  more  time  spent  on  deliberation,  which  may  imply  lower  trust  (e.g.,  less 
complacent  behavior).  However,  reduced  DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  of  the  agent 
recommendation  at  those  locations  could  be  indicative  of  complacent  behavior  or 
greater  trust. 

Paired  t-tests  were  used  to  compare  differences  between  DTs  for  correct 
acceptances  and  incorrect  rejections  within  each  ART  at  those  locations  where  the 
agent  recommendation  was  correct  (see  Fig.  1 1).  DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  were 
significantly  longer  than  for  correct  acceptances  in  ART2,  Z(1 3)  =  -2.56,  p  =  0.024, 
d  =  0.47.  However,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  2  in  ART1  or  ART3.  This 
lack  of  difference  between  correct  and  incorrect  DT s  in  ART s  1  and  3  could  indicate 
a  more  complacent  stance  toward  critiquing  the  agent  recommendation  in  those 
conditions,  while  participants  in  ART2  appeared  to  maintain  a  more  engaged, 
critical  stance. 
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Fig.  11  Average  DT,  in  seconds,  for  correct  acceptances  and  incorrect  rejections  within  each 
ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Examining  the  distribution  of  incorrect  rejections  at  those  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  correct  across  ARTs,  33  participants  had  no  incorrect 
rejections.  These  were  predominately  in  ARTs  1  and  3,  ART2  having  half  as  many 
perfect  scores  as  the  other  2  conditions  (see  Fig.  12).  The  range  for  potential  scores 
for  incorrect  rejections  was  0-12,  and  the  range  of  participants’  scores  was  0-6. 
Twenty-seven  participants  had  at  least  one  incorrect  rejection,  and  these  scores 
were  sorted  into  <50%  (score  3  or  less)  and  >50%  (score  4  or  higher).  Half  of  the 
participants  in  ART2  (10)  had  only  one  incorrect  rejection.  Considering  perfect 
scores  and  one  incorrect  rejection  together,  it  appears  performance  between  the 
ARTs  was  relatively  consistent.  However,  this  may  also  be  evidence  of  more 
complacent  behavior  in  ARTs  1  and  3,  where  the  agent  recommendation  was 
accepted  more  often,  compared  to  more  engaged,  critical  behavior  in  ART2,  which 
resulted  in  occasional  errors  in  judgment  and  incorrect  responses. 
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Fig.  12  Distribution  of  scores  for  incorrect  rejections  sorted  by  ART  level 

Operator  trust  was  also  evaluated  using  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey.  A 
between-groups  ANOVA  was  conducted  to  assess  the  effect  of  ART  on  Usability 
and  Trust  Survey  scores  and  found  a  significant  effect,  F(2,57)  =  3.00,  p  =  0.057, 
oo2  =  0.06  (see  Fig.  13).  Usability  and  trust  scores  in  ART2  were  lower  than  in  either 
ART1,  1(57)  =  -1.83,  p  =  0.073,  rc  =  0.24,  or  ART3, 1(57)  =  2.33,  p  =  0.023,  rc  = 
0.29,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  These  scores  indicate  participants  trusted 
the  agent  more  in  ARTs  1  and  3  than  in  ART2.  Adding  ART  reduced  perceived 
usability  and  trust;  however,  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  appeared  to 
improve  perceived  usability  and  trust  of  the  agent. 


120.0  rt  =  . 29- 
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Fig.  13  Average  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 
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The  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  is  a  combination  of  surveys  measuring  usability 
and  trust.  These  individual  surveys  were  also  evaluated  separately  to  assess  whether 
the  findings  were  due  to  mainly  operator  trust  or  perceived  usability. 

PAC  scores  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  trust-survey  scores,  R2  = 
0.078,  b  =  0.384,  t( 58)  =  2.21,  p  =  0.031,  and  usability-survey  scores,  R2  =  0.084, 
b  =  0.260,  t(58)  =  2.31,  p  =  0.025.  Participants  who  scored  higher  on  PAC  also 
scored  higher  on  the  trust  survey  and  the  usability  survey  than  their  counterparts. 

There  was  not  a  significant  overall  effect  of  ART  on  trust  score  (see  Fig.  14). 
Planned  comparisons  revealed  trust  scores  in  ART2  were  slightly  lower  than  in 
ART1  and  significantly  lower  than  ART3  scores,  t(51)  =  2.24,  p  =  0.029,  rc  =  0.28. 
These  findings  do  not  support  the  hypothesis,  as  ART2  had  the  lowest  trust  scores 
while  ART3  had  the  highest. 
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Fig.  14  Average  trust  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

There  was  a  significant  effect  of  ART  on  usability  scores,  F( 2,57)  =  5.11,/?  =  0.009, 
to2  =  0.12,  (see  Fig.  15).  Planned  comparisons  show  usability  scores  in  ART2  were 
significantly  lower  than  those  in  either  ART1,  t( 57)  =  -2.98,  p  =  0.004,  rc  =  0.37, 
or  ART3,  t(57)  =  2.49,  p  =  0.049,  rc  =  0.31.  Overall,  usability  scores  were 
significantly  lower  when  agent  reasoning  was  present  than  when  it  was  not,  t(51)  = 
-2.01,  p  =  0.049,  rc  =  0.26.  While  access  to  agent  reasoning  appeared  to  decrease 
perceived  usability  of  the  agent,  increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  appeared  to 
improve  perceived  usability  of  the  agent. 
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Fig.  15  Average  usability  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

3.4.2  Workload 

Hypothesis  4:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  workload,  ART1  < 
ART2;  and,  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator 
workload,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  workload  will  be 
lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

SOT  scores  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  global  NASA-TLX  scores, 
R2  =  0.10,  b  =  0.57,  t(58)  =  2.52,  p  =  0.015.  Participants  who  scored  higher  on  the 
SOT,  indicating  a  lesser  ability  to  orient  and  navigate  in  their  environment,  also 
scored  higher  on  the  global  NASA-TLX  than  their  counterparts. 

Planned  contrasts  revealed  there  was  no  overall  difference  in  participant  workload 
when  agent  reasoning  was  available  compared  to  the  no-reasoning  condition  (see 
Fig.  16).  Participants  in  ART1  reported  lower  workload  than  those  in  ART2  and 
workload  was  higher  in  ART2  than  in  ART3.  Although  workload  scores  decreased 
in  ART3,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  ARTs. 
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Fig.  16  Average  global  NASA-TLX  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


Cognitive  workload  was  also  evaluated  using  several  ocular  indices.  Descriptive 
statistics  are  shown  in  Table  4.  Not  all  participants  had  complete  eye-measurement 
data,  so  this  N  was  reduced  (n  =  12  for  each  ART).  Eye-tracking  data  were 
evaluated  using  the  same  planned  comparisons  as  the  subjective  workload  measure. 

Table  4  Descriptive  statistics  for  eye-tracking  measures  by  ART  condition 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART1 

12 

3.71 

0.32 

0.09 

(3.50,  3.91) 

Pupil  diameter 
(mm) 

ART2 

12 

3.56 

0.32 

0.09 

(3.36,  3.76) 

ART3 

12 

3.46 

0.39 

0.11 

(3.21,  3.70) 

Fixation 

ART1 

12 

264.54 

42.16 

12.17 

(237.75,  291.33) 

duration  (ms) 

ART2 

12 

288.53 

42.21 

12.18 

(261.71,  315.35) 

ART3 

12 

265.71 

25.23 

7.28 

(249.68,  281.74) 

ART1 

12 

4895.18 

513.60 

148.26 

(4568.85,  5221.51) 

Fixation  count 

ART2 

12 

4809.97 

875.08 

252.61 

(4253.97,  5365.97) 

ART3 

12 

5076.82 

421.63 

121.72 

(4808.93,  5344.71) 

ART  had  no  significant  effect  on  participants’  pupil  diameter,  fixation  count,  or 
fixation  duration.  Planned  comparisons  did  not  reach  statistical  significance;  as 
such,  there  was  no  indication  of  any  difference  in  cognitive  workload  between  the 
3  ART  conditions. 

The  NASA-TLX  global  score  is  a  composite  score  made  up  of  6  factors.  Examining 
these  factors  separately,  correlations  between  factors  were  low  or  nonexistent. 
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Individual  evaluations  of  each  factor  across  ART  were  made  by 
one-way  ANOVAs  using  Bonferroni  correction,  a  =  0.008  (see  Table  5). 


Table  5  Evaluation  of  NASA-TLX  workload  factors  across  ART  levels;  MD  =  mental 
demand,  PhyD  =  physical  demand,  TD  =  temporal  demand,  Perf  =  performance,  Frust  = 
frustration  level. 


Mean  (SD) 

One-way 
ANOVA 
(a  =  .008) 

Planned  comparisons 
(Cohen’s  d) 

ART1 

ART2 

ART3 

F( 2,57) 

CO2 

ARTl-2 

ART2-3 

ARTl- 

2+3 

MD 

74.75 

(20.10) 

79.75 

(13.33) 

72.50 

(16.34) 

0.97 

.00 

0.25 

0.36 

0.08 

PhyD 

14.25 

(12.06) 

11.25 

(6.46) 

17.75 

(13.91) 

1.95 

.02 

0.36 

0.73* 

0.03 

TD 

55.50 

(24.49) 

61.75 

(19.08) 

45.75 

(19.49) 

2.90* 

.06 

0.25 

0.63** 

0.10 

Perf 

50.00 

(18.92) 

46.25 

(25.23) 

57.00 

(20.16) 

1.28 

.01 

0.15 

0.42 

0.07 

Effort 

76.25 

(15.29) 

71.25 

(18.13) 

72.25 

(15.26) 

0.53 

.02 

0.26 

0.05 

0.27 

Frust 

49.25 

(24.40) 

48.50 

(27.00) 

34.00 

(17.29) 

3.49** 

.05 

0.03 

0.71** 

0.41 

**  p  <  .05;  *  p  <  .07 


MD  was  the  factor  contributing  the  most  to  workload,  and  ART2  elicited  greater 
MD  than  ARTs  1  or  3  (see  Fig.  17).  However,  the  effect  size  for  the  difference 
between  ARTs  was  small,  indicating  there  is  little  to  no  difference  in  MD.  PhyD 
contributed  the  least  to  overall  workload.  PhyD  scores  were  significantly  higher  in 
ART  3  than  in  ART2. 
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Fig.  17  NASA-TLX  workload-factor  average  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


Effort  decreased  when  access  to  agent  reasoning  was  available;  however  the  effect 
sizes  were  small.  TD  and  Frustration  scores  were  consistent  between  ARTs  1  and 
2,  but  dropped  off  in  ART3,  indicating  the  additional  access  to  agent  reasoning  may 
have  alleviated  some  of  the  pressure  on  participants  in  these  ARTs.  Performance- 
factor  scores  are  inverted,  with  lower  scores  indicating  greater  satisfaction. 
Performance-factor  scores  indicate  participants  in  ARTs  1  and  2  were  similarly 
satisfied  with  their  performance,  but  those  in  ART3  were  less  satisfied  with  their 
performance. 

SOT  scores  correlated  significantly  with  TD  (r  =  0.36,  p  =  0.005)  and  Effort  (r  = 
0.31,  p  =  0.015)  scores,  but  no  other  NASA-TLX  factors.  Participants  with  high 
SOT  scores,  which  implies  low  spatial-  orientation  ability,  reported  greater  TD  in 
both  ART2  ( d  =  0.82)  and  ART3  ( d  =  0.74)  than  their  low-SOT-scoring 
counterparts.  High-SOT-score  participants  also  reported  greater  Effort  in  ART1  ( d 
=  1.09)  and  ART3  ( d  =  1.37)  than  their  low-SOT  counterparts.  However,  there  was 
little  difference  in  Effort  due  to  SOT  in  ART2  ( d  =  0.24). 


3.4.3  SA 

Hypothesis  5:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA  scores,  and  increased 
transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA1  and  SA2  scores  but  will  reduce 
SA3  scores: 

.  SA1 :  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  <  ART3; 
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SA2:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  <  ART 3; 
SA3:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  >  ART3. 


Descriptive  statistics  for  SA  scores  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

Table  6  Descriptive  statistics  for  SA  scores  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

Min 

Max 

ART! 

20 

1.35 

4.93 

1.10 

(0.96,  3.66) 

-8 

12 

SA1 

ART2 

20 

0.10 

5.86 

1.31 

(-2.64,  2.84) 

-10 

12 

ART3 

20 

3.85 

3.65 

0.82 

(2.14,5.56) 

-5 

9 

ART! 

20 

11.40 

3.89 

0.87 

(9.58,  13.22) 

5 

18 

SA2 

ART2 

20 

13.15 

3.70 

0.83 

(11.42,  14.88) 

5 

18 

ART3 

20 

11.20 

5.42 

1.21 

(8.67,  13.73) 

1 

18 

ART1 

20 

1.90 

8.56 

1.91 

(-2.11,5.91) 

-12 

14 

SA3 

ART2 

20 

3.85 

8.98 

2.01 

(-0.35,  8.05) 

-11 

16 

ART3 

20 

6.15 

8.19 

1.83 

(2.32,  9.98) 

-10 

17 

Spatial-visualization  scores  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  SA1  scores, 
R 2  =  0.13,  b  =  9.76,  t( 58)  =  2.94,  p  =  0.005.  Participants  who  scored  higher  in  SV, 
indicating  a  greater  ability  to  manipulate  objects  mentally  in  3-D  space,  also  scored 
higher  on  SA1  than  their  counterparts. 

SA  Level  1  (perception  of  environment)  scores  indicated  a  significant  effect  of 
ART,  F(2,57)  =  3.04,  p  =  0.056,  to2  =  0.06  (see  Fig.  18).  Participants  in  ART2  had 
lower  SA1  scores  than  those  in  ART1,  but  not  significant,  and  significantly  lower 
SA1  scores  than  those  in  ART3,  t( 57)  =  2.42,  p  =  0.019,  rc  =  0.31.  There  were  no 
meaningful  differences  in  SA1  scores  between  ART2  and  ART1;  however,  SA1 
scores  were  greatest  in  ART3,  partially  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  increased 
transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  lead  to  improved  SA1  scores. 
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Fig.  18  Average  SA1  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

SV  scores  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  SA2  scores,  R2  =  0.1 1,  b  = 
7 .71,  t{ 58)  =  2.62,  p  =  0.011.  Participants  who  scored  higher  in  SV,  indicating  a 
greater  ability  to  manipulate  objects  mentally  in  3-D  space,  also  scored  higher  on 
SA2  than  their  counterparts. 

SA2  (comprehension)  scores  indicated  no  significant  effect  of  ART.  SA2  scores 
were  evaluated  regardless  of  route  selection  and  along  the  ground-truth  route  and 
no  significant  difference  in  results  was  found.  The  hypothesis  was  not  supported, 
in  that  access  to  agent  reasoning  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  SA2  scores. 

SA3  (projection)  scores  indicated  a  marginally  significant  difference  between 
ARTs,  F( 2,36.7)  =  2.92,  p  =  0.067,  co2  =  0.04  (see  Fig.  19).  There  was  also  a 
significant  linear  trend,  F(l,36.7)  =  4.35,  p  =  0.041,  eo2  =  0.05,  indicating  SA3 
scores  increased  as  ART  increased.  SA3  was  evaluated  regardless  of  route  selection 
and  along  the  ground-truth  route  only,  and  no  significant  difference  in  results  was 
found.  The  hypotheses  were  not  supported.  Although  SA3  scores  in  ART2  were 
greater  than  those  in  ART1,  as  predicted,  this  difference  did  not  reach  significance. 
SA3  scores  in  ART3  were  predicted  to  be  lower  than  those  in  ART2;  instead,  they 
increased  as  access  to  agent  reasoning  increased.  While  the  difference  between 
groups  did  not  reach  significance,  the  significant  linear  trend  indicates  increased 
access  to  agent  reasoning  does  help  participants  project  future  status. 
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Fig.  19  Average  SA3  score  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

3.4.4  Target-Detection  Task  Performance 

Hypothesis  6:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  the  number  of  targets  detected 
and  the  number  of  FAs,  ART1  >  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent 
reasoning  will  again  result  in  fewer  targets  detected  and  fewer  FAs,  ART2  >  ART3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  Target  Detection  measures  are  shown  in  Table  7. 

Table  7  Descriptive  statistics  for  target  detection  task  measures  by  ART  level;  d’  = 
sensitivity,  p  =  selection  bias 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

Min 

Max 

Targets 

ART1 

20 

44.45 

10.10 

2.26 

(39.72,  49.18) 

30 

69 

detected 

ART2 

20 

45.05 

13.64 

3.05 

(38.66,51.44) 

11 

65 

(count) 

ART3 

20 

44.75 

10.19 

2.28 

(39.98,  49.52) 

29 

65 

FAs 

(count) 

ART1 

20 

20.80 

6.25 

1.40 

(17.87,  23.73) 

10 

33 

ART2 

20 

16.35 

5.29 

1.18 

(13.87,  18.83) 

7 

27 

ART3 

20 

17.30 

7.53 

1.68 

(13.78,  20.82) 

8 

32 

ART1 

20 

2.20 

0.32 

0.07 

(2.05,  2.35) 

1.73 

2.94 

d' 

ART2 

20 

2.31 

0.44 

0.10 

(2.11,2.52) 

1.40 

3.19 

ART3 

20 

2.29 

0.38 

0.09 

(2.11,2.46) 

1.57 

2.94 

ART1 

20 

2.42 

0.28 

0.06 

(2.29,  2.56) 

2.00 

3.06 

p 

ART2 

20 

2.60 

0.33 

0.07 

(2.45,  2.76) 

1.90 

3.21 

ART3 

20 

2.60 

0.37 

0.08 

(2.43,  2.78) 

1.91 

3.23 

SV  scores  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  total  number  of  Targets 
Detected,  R2  =  0.07,  b  =  15.71,  f(58)  =  2.06,  p  =  0.044.  Participants  who  scored 
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higher  in  SV,  indicating  a  greater  ability  to  mentally  manipulate  objects  in  3-D 
space,  also  detected  more  targets  in  their  environment  than  their  counterparts. 

There  was  no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  the  number  of  targets  detected.  The 
number  of  targets  detected  was  slightly  greater  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  or  ART3; 
however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 

SV  scores  (r  =  -0.39,  p  =  0.001)  and  WMC  scores  (r  =  -0.3 1,  p  =  0.009)  correlated 
significantly  with  the  total  number  of  FAs  reported.  SV  scores  were  found  to  be 
significant  predictors  of  FAs,  R2  =  0.15,  b  =  -14.55,  t( 57)  =  -2.80,  p  =  0.007,  while 
WMC  scores  were  shown  to  be  marginal  predictors  of  number  of  FAs  reported,  R2 
=  0.05,  b  =  -0.16,  t( 57)  =  M  -1.87,  p  =  0.067.  Participants  who  scored  higher  in 
SV,  as  well  as  those  who  scored  higher  on  WMC  measures,  reported  fewer  FAs 
than  their  counterparts. 

The  number  of  FAs  was  lower  in  ART2  than  in  ART1,  t(51)  =  -2.19  ,p  =  0.033,  rc 
=  0.28;  however,  there  was  little  to  no  difference  in  number  of  reported  FAs 
between  ARTs  2  and  3  (see  Fig.  20).  Thus,  the  hypothesis  was  partially  supported, 
as  the  addition  of  agent  reasoning  transparency  did  result  in  fewer  FAs;  however, 
the  increased  transparency  did  not  further  reduce  FAs. 

24.0 
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<  12.0 
O  S.G 
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ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 

****  p  ^  .ooi,  ***  p  c  .01,  **  p< c  .05,  *  p  <  07 

Fig.  20  Average  number  of  FAs  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Results  of  the  target-detection  task  were  also  evaluated  using  SDT  to  determine  if 
there  were  differences  in  dy  or  p  between  the  3  ARTs.  There  was  no  significant 
effect  of  ART  on  dy  (see  Fig.  21).  Participants  were  slightly  more  sensitive  to 
targets  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  or  ART3;  however,  these  differences  did  not  achieve 
statistical  significance. 
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Evaluating  (3  across  ART,  there  was  no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  p  scores  (see 
Fig.  21).  Beta  scores  were  slightly  lower  in  ART1  than  in  ART2,  t(57)  =  1.71,  p  = 
0.094,  rc  =  0.22,  and  there  was  no  difference  in  p  between  ART2  and  ART3.  This 
could  indicate  the  presence  of  agent  reasoning  allowed  the  participants  to  use  a 
stricter  selection  criterion  than  in  the  no-reasoning  condition,  but  increasing  the 
amount  of  agent  reasoning  did  not  have  any  further  effect  on  participants’  selection 
criteria.  The  slightly  more-lenient  selection  criteria  in  ART1  could  be  why  there 
were  more  FAs  reported  in  ART1  than  in  either  ARTs  2  or  3. 


2.8 

2.7 


ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 


Fig.  21  Average  beta  (P)  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


3.4.5  Individual  Differences  Evaluations 

3.4. 5.1  Complacency  Potential 

CP  was  evaluated  via  the  CPRS  scores.  The  effect  of  CP  on  several  measures  of 
interest  across  ART  level  was  evaluated  via  2-way  between-groups  ANOVAs,  a  = 
.05.  Post  hoc  t-tests  within  each  ART  compared  performance  differences  between 
high/low  group  memberships.  Descriptive  statistics  for  CP,  as  measured  using  the 
CPRS,  are  shown  in  Tables  8  and  9. 

Table  8  Descriptive  statistics  for  CPRS  scores  by  ART  level 


Group 

N 

Min 

Max 

Mdn 

Mean 

SD 

Mdn  split  count 
Hi  Lo 

Overall 

60 

28 

49 

39.50 

39.90 

4.90 

30 

30 

ART1 

20 

28 

46 

38.00 

38.50 

4.90 

8 

12 

ART2 

20 

29 

48 

41.50 

40.90 

5.00 

10 

10 

ART3 

20 

33 

49 

41.00 

40.30 

4.60 

12 

8 
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Table  9  Descriptive  statistics  for  high/low  CPRS  scores  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART1 

Low  CPRS 

12 

35.33 

3.11 

0.90 

(33.35,  37.31) 

High  CPRS 

8 

43.25 

2.55 

0.90 

(41.12,  45.38) 

ART2 

Low  CPRS 

10 

36.80 

3.50 

1.11 

(34.20,  38.20) 

High  CPRS 

10 

45.10 

1.37 

0.43 

(44.12,  46.08) 

ART3 

Low  CPRS 

8 

35.50 

1.77 

0.63 

(34.02,  36.98) 

High  CPRS 

12 

43.50 

2.68 

0.77 

(41.80,  45.20) 

Hypothesis  7:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  fewer  correct  rejections  on  the 
route-selection  task  than  low-CPRS  individuals. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  and  ART  on  the  number  of  correct  rejections  in  the  route-planning  task  nor 
any  significant  main  effect  of  CPRS  on  the  number  of  correct  rejections  in  the 
route-planning  task. 

Hypothesis  8:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  higher  scores  on  the  Usability  and 
Trust  Survey  than  low-CPRS  individuals. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  and  ART  on  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  scores  nor  any  significant  main 
effect  of  CPRS  on  usability  scores. 

Hypothesis  9:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  lower  SA  scores  than  low-CPRS 
individuals. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  and  ART  on  SA  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  CPRS  on  SA 
scores. 


3.4. 5. 2  Spatial  Ability  (SOT  and  SV)  and  Perceived  Attentional  Control 

Hypothesis  10:  Individual  differences,  such  as  SpA  and  PAC,  will  have  differential 
effects  on  the  participant’ s  performance  on  the  route-selection  task  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  SA. 

The  effects  of  ID  factors  and  ART  level  on  route-selection  performance  were 
evaluated  via  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs,  a  =  0.05.  When  Levene’s  Test  of 
Equality  of  Error  Variance  was  significant,  the  evaluation  was  repeated  at  a  =  0.01 . 
Post  hoc  t-tests  within  each  ART  compared  performance  differences  between  high- 
and  low-group  memberships  for  each  ID  factor.  Descriptive  statistics  for  SOT,  SV, 
and  PAC  are  shown  in  Tables  10  and  11. 
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Table  10  Descriptive  statistics  for  SOT,  SV,  and  PAC  by  ART  level 


SOT 


SV 


PAC 


Mdn  split  count 


Group 

N 

Min 

Max 

Mdn 

Mean 

SD 

Hi 

Lo 

Overall 

60 

3.97 

29.54 

12.72 

13.59 

7.28 

30 

30 

ART1 

20 

5.70 

22.00 

14.06 

13.27 

5.20 

8 

12 

ART2 

20 

4.12 

29.00 

10.10 

13.35 

7.98 

11 

9 

ART3 

20 

3.97 

29.54 

11.22 

14.15 

8.56 

11 

9 

Overall 

60 

0.19 

0.95 

0.50 

0.53 

0.19 

35 

25 

ART! 

20 

0.19 

0.93 

0.54 

0.54 

0.19 

12 

8 

ART2 

20 

0.21 

0.86 

0.54 

0.52 

0.20 

13 

7 

ART3 

20 

0.21 

0.95 

0.49 

0.52 

0.18 

10 

10 

Overall 

60 

41.0 

74.0 

61.00 

60.50 

7.50 

32 

28 

ART! 

20 

46.0 

74.0 

65.50 

63.00 

8.00 

13 

7 

ART2 

20 

47.0 

69.0 

60.50 

60.10 

6.00 

10 

10 

ART3 

20 

41.0 

74.0 

60.00 

58.50 

8.20 

9 

11 

Table  11  Descriptive  statistics  for  SOT,  SV,  and  PAC  by  ART  level,  sorted  by  high/low 
group  membership 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART1 

Low 

12 

16.88 

2.95 

0.85 

(13.11,22.00) 

High 

8 

7.86 

1.98 

0.70 

(5.70,  11.55) 

ART2 

Low 

9 

20.90 

5.28 

1.76 

(14.64,  29.00) 

High 

11 

7.16 

2.32 

0.70 

(4.12,  10.43) 

ART3 

Low 

9 

21.93 

6.47 

2.16 

(12.72,  29.54) 

High 

11 

7.78 

2.56 

0.77 

(3.97,  12.71) 

ART1 

Low 

8 

0.36 

0.09 

0.03 

(0.19,  0.45) 

High 

12 

0.66 

0.14 

0.04 

(0.50,  0.93) 

ART2 

Low 

7 

0.30 

0.11 

0.04 

(0.21,0.48) 

High 

13 

0.64 

0.12 

0.03 

(0.50,  0.86) 

ART3 

Low 

10 

0.39 

0.08 

0.03 

(0.21,0.48) 

High 

10 

0.66 

0.14 

0.04 

(0.50,  0.95) 

ART1 

Low 

7 

53.57 

4.24 

1.60 

(46.0,  60.0) 

High 

13 

68.08 

3.62 

1.00 

(62.0,  74.0) 

ART2 

Low 

10 

55.50 

4.43 

1.40 

(47.0,  60.0) 

High 

10 

64.70 

2.95 

0.93 

(61.0,  69.0) 

ART3 

Low 

11 

53.18 

6.84 

2.06 

(41.0,  60.0) 

High 

9 

64.89 

3.98 

1.33 

(61.0,  74.0) 

3.4. 5. 2.1  Route-Selection  Task  Evaluation 

SOT  was  not  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  performance  on  the  route- 
selection  task  independent  of  ART.  A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed 
no  significant  interaction  between  SOT  and  ART  on  route-selection  scores  nor  any 
significant  main  effect  of  SOT  on  route-selection  scores. 
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SV  was  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  performance  on  the  route-selection 
task  independent  of  ART  level,  R 2  =  0.10,  P  =  0.31,  t( 58)  =  2.52,  p  =  0.015.  A 
2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA,  a  =  0.01,  revealed  no  significant  interaction 
between  SV  and  ART  on  route-selection  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant 
main  effect  of  SV  on  route-selection  scores,  F(l,54)  =  4.31,  p  =  0.043,  r\p2  =  0.07 
(see  Fig.  22).  Post  hoc  comparisons  between  high-  and  low-SV  groups  within  each 
ART  level  show  that  high-SV  and  low-SV  individuals  had  similar  route-selection 
scores  in  ART1  and  ART3.  However,  in  ART2  the  high-SV  individuals  had  higher 
route-selection  scores,  t(18)  =  -3.08,  p  =  0.017,  d  =  1.59,  indicating  they  benefited 
from  the  access  to  agent  reasoning  more  than  their  low-SV  counterparts. 
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Fig.  22  Average  route-selection  scores  by  high/low  SV  group  membership,  sorted  by  ART 
level;  bars  denote  SE 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
PAC  and  ART  on  route-selection  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SOT  on 
route-selection  scores. 

3. 4. 5. 2. 2  SA1  Evoluotion 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
SOT  and  ART  on  S  A1  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SOT  on  S  A1  scores. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between  S V 
and  ART  on  SA1  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect  of  SV  on 
SA1  scores,  F(l,54)  =  14.62,/?  <  .001,  r|p2  =  0.21  (see  Fig.  23).  High-SV  individuals 
had  higher  SA1  scores  in  all  ARTs — ART1,  £(18)  =  -1.73,  p  =  0.101,  d  =  0.81; 
ART2,  £(18)  =  -2.39,  p  =  0.028,  d  =  1.09;  and  ART3,  £(18)  =  -2.79,  p  =  0.012, 
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d  =  1.25 — than  their  low-SV  counterparts;  however,  this  difference  was  not 
significant  in  ART1. 


Fig.  23  Average  SA1  scores  by  SV  high/low  group  membership,  sorted  by  ART  level;  bars 
denote  SE 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
PAC  and  ART  on  SA1  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  PAC  on  SA1 
scores. 

3.4.5.23  SA2  Evaluation 

Two-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs  revealed  no  significant  ART  interaction  with 
SOT,  SV,  or  PAC  on  SA2  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SOT,  SV,  or 
PAC  on  SA2  scores. 

3.43.2.4  SA3  Evaluation 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
SOT  and  ART  on  SA3  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SOT  on  SA3  scores. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between  SV 
and  ART  on  SA3  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect  of  SV  on 
SA3  scores,  F(l,54)  =  6.73, p  =  0.012,  r|p2  =  0.1 1  (see  Fig.  24).  High-SV  individuals 
had  higher  SA3  scores  in  all  ARTs  than  their  low-SV  counterparts,  although  this 
difference  only  neared  significance  in  ART2,  t(18)  =  -1.89,  p  =  0.075,  d  =  0.85. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
PAC  and  ART  on  SA3  scores  and  no  significant  main  effect  of  PAC  on  SA3  scores. 
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Fig.  24  Average  SA3  scores  by  SV  high/low  membership  sorted  by  ART  level;  bars  denote 
SE 

3.4. 5. 3  WMC 

Hypothesis  11:  High-WMC  individuals  will  have  more  correct  rejections  and 
higher  SA2  and  SA3  scores  than  low-WMC  individuals. 

The  effects  of  Working  Memory  Capacity  and  ART  level  were  evaluated  via 
2-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs,  a  =  0.05.  Post  hoc  t-tests  within  each  ART 
compared  performance  differences  between  high/low  group  memberships. 
Descriptive  statistics  for  WMC,  as  measured  using  the  RSPAN  test,  are  shown  in 
Tables  12  and  13. 

Table  12  Descriptive  statistics  for  WMC  by  ART  level 


Mdn  split  count 

Group 

N 

Min 

Max 

Mdn 

Mean 

SD 

Hi 

Lo 

Overall 

60 

5.0 

51.0 

32.50 

31.30 

11.10 

30 

30 

WMC 

ART2 

20 

8.0 

51.0 

30.50 

30.90 

10.98 

9 

11 

20 

8.0 

49.0 

36.00 

33.85 

9.95 

13 

7 

ART3 

20 

5.0 

51.0 

28.50 

29.15 

12.39 

8 

12 

Table  13  Descriptive  statistics  for  WMC  by  ART  level,  sorted  by  high/low  group 
membership 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART1 

Low 

11 

22.64 

6.36 

1.92 

(18.36,  26.91) 

High 

9 

41.00 

5.22 

1.74 

(36.99,  45.01) 

WMC  ART2 

Low 

7 

23.29 

7.85 

2.97 

(16.03,  30.54) 

High 

13 

39.54 

5.09 

1.41 

(36.46,  42.62) 

ART3 

Low 

12 

20.92 

7.59 

2.19 

(16.10,  25.74) 

High 

8 

41.50 

5.98 

2.11 

(36.50,  46.50) 
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3. 4. 5. 3.1  Correct  Rejections 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
WMC  and  ART  on  correct-rejection  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  WMC 
on  correct-rejection  scores. 

3.4.53.2  SA  scores 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
WMC  and  ART  on  SA  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  WMC  on  SA 
scores. 

3.5  Discussion 

Our  primary  goal  was  to  examine  how  the  transparency  of  an  intelligent  agent’ s 
reasoning  in  a  low-information  environment  affected  complacent  behavior  in  a 
route- selection  task.  Participants  supervised  a  3-vehicle  convoy  as  it  traversed  a 
simulated  environment  and  rerouted  the  convoy  when  needed  with  the  assistance 
of  an  intelligent  agent,  RL.  Information  regarding  potential  events  along  the 
preplanned  route,  together  with  communications  from  a  commander  confirming 
either  the  presence  or  absence  of  activity  in  the  area,  were  provided  to  all 
participants.  They  did  not  receive  any  information  about  the  suggested  alternate 
route.  However,  they  were  instructed  that  the  proposed  path  was  at  least  as  safe  as 
their  original  route.  When  the  convoy  approached  a  potentially  unsafe  area,  the 
intelligent  agent  would  recommend  rerouting  the  convoy.  The  agent 
recommendations  were  correct  66%  of  the  time.  The  participant  was  required  to 
recognize  and  correctly  reject  any  incorrect  suggestions.  The  secondary  goal  of  this 
study  was  to  examine  how  differing  levels  of  agent  transparency  affected  main-task 
and  secondary-task  performance,  response  time,  workload,  SA,  trust,  and  system 
usability  along  with  implications  of  ID  factors  such  as  spatial  ability,  WMC,  PAC, 
and  CP. 

Each  participant  was  assigned  to  a  specific  level  of  ART.  The  reasoning  was 
provided  as  to  why  the  agent  was  making  the  recommendation  and  this  differed 
among  these  levels.  ART1  provided  no  reasoning  information;  RL  notified  that  a 
change  was  recommended  without  explanation.  The  type  of  information  the  agent 
supplied  varied  slightly  between  ARTs  2  and  3.  In  ART2  the  agent  reasoning  was 
a  simple  statement  of  fact  (e.g.,  Recommend  revise  convoy  route  due  to  Potential 
IED  [improvised  explosive  device]).  In  ART3  an  additional  piece  of  information 
was  added  that  conveyed  how  long  ago  the  agent  had  received  the  information  (time 
of  report:  TOR)  leading  to  its  recommendation  (e.g.,  Recommend  revise  convoy 
route  due  to  Potential  IED,  TOR:  1  [h]).  This  additional  information  did  not  convey 
any  confidence  level  or  uncertainty,  but  was  designed  to  encourage  the  operator  to 
actively  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  information  rather  than  simply  respond. 
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Therefore,  not  only  was  access  to  agent  reasoning  examined,  but  the  impact  of  the 
type  of  information  the  agent  supplied  was  examined  as  well. 


Complacent  behavior  was  examined  via  primary  (route-selection)  task  response  in 
the  form  of  automation  bias.  Automation  bias  was  quantified  as  incorrect 
acceptances  of  the  agent  recommendation,  an  objective  measure  of  errors  of 
commission  (Parasuraman  et  al.  2000).  As  predicted,  access  to  agent  reasoning 
reduced  these  incorrect  accepts,  and  increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  increased 
incorrect  accepts.  Complacent  behavior  was  greatest  when  no  agent  reasoning  was 
available.  When  the  amount  of  agent  reasoning  was  increased  to  its  highest  level, 
complacent  behavior  increased  to  nearly  the  same  level  as  in  the  no-reasoning 
condition.  This  pattern  of  results  indicated  that  while  access  to  agent  reasoning  in 
a  decision-supporting  agent  can  counter  automation  bias,  too  much  information 
resulted  in  an  OOTL  situation  and  increased  complacent  behavior.  Similar  to 
previous  findings  (Mercado  et.  al.  2015)  access  to  agent  reasoning  did  not  increase 
response  time.  In  fact,  decision  times  were  reduced  in  the  agent  reasoning 
conditions,  even  though  the  agent  messages  in  the  reasoning  conditions  were 
slightly  longer  than  in  the  no-reasoning  condition  and  required  slightly  more  time 
to  process.  Similar  studies  have  suggested  that  a  reduction  in  accuracy  with 
consistent  response  times  could  be  attributed  to  a  speed-accuracy  trade-off 
(Wickens  et  al.  2015).  However,  the  present  findings  indicated  that  may  not  be  the 
case.  Initially,  there  was  an  increase  in  accuracy  with  no  accompanying  increase  in 
response  time  (hence,  no  trade-off).  What  appears  to  be  more  likely  is  that  not  only 
does  the  access  to  agent  reasoning  assist  the  operator  in  determining  the  correct 
course  of  action,  but  the  type  of  information  the  operator  receives  also  influences 
their  behavior. 

In  all  conditions,  the  participant  received  all  information  needed  to  correctly  route 
the  convoy  without  the  agent’s  suggestion.  In  the  no-reasoning  condition,  the 
participants  were  less  likely  to  override  the  agent  suggestion,  demonstrating  a  clear 
bias  for  the  agent  suggestion.  With  a  moderate  amount  of  information  regarding  the 
agent  reasoning,  the  participants  were  more  confident  in  overriding  erroneous 
suggestions.  In  the  highest  reasoning  condition,  participants  were  also  given 
information  regarding  when  the  agent  had  received  the  information;  while  this 
information  did  not  imply  any  confidence  or  uncertainty  rating,  such  additional 
information  appeared  to  create  ambiguity  for  the  participant.  This  encouraged  them 
to  defer  to  the  agent’s  suggestion. 

Performance  on  the  route-selection  task  was  evaluated  via  correct  rejections  and 
acceptances  of  the  agent  suggestion.  An  increased  number  of  correct  acceptances 
and  rejections,  as  well  as  reduced  response  times,  were  all  indicative  of  improved 
performance.  Route-selection  performance  was  anticipated  as  improving  with 
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access  to  agent  reasoning  and  then  declining  as  access  to  agent  reasoning  increased. 
This  hypothesis  was  partially  supported.  Performance  did  improve  when  access  to 
agent  reasoning  was  provided.  Increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  did  result 
in  a  subsequent  decline  in  scores;  however,  the  small-medium-effect  size  indicated 
these  results  are  not  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  latter  demand  of  the 
hypothesis.  SV  was  predictive  of  performance  on  the  route- selection  task. 
Individuals  with  high  SV  scores  outperformed  their  low-SV  counterparts  on  the 
route-selection  task  in  ART2.  This  demonstrated  their  advantage  in  the  agent 
reasoning  information  supplied  in  this  condition.  However,  this  advantage  was  lost 
when  additional  reasoning  in  ART3  was  supplied. 

Workload  was  evaluated  using  the  NASA-TLX  and  several  ocular  indices  shown 
to  be  informative  as  to  cognitive  workload,  and  was  hypothesized  to  increase  as 
agent  reasoning  transparency  increased.  Global  NASA-TLX  scores  and  pupil 
diameter  decreased  slightly,  but  not  significantly,  as  ART  increased,  indicating 
overall  cognitive  workload  decreased  as  ART  increased.  This  contradicts  our  stated 
hypothesis.  Similar  to  Mercado  et  al.  (2015),  access  to  agent  reasoning  did  not 
increase  overall  workload,  as  assessed  via  global  NASA-TLX  scores.  However, 
Fixation  Count  and  Fixation  Duration  did  not  cohere  with  the  PDia  results.  FC  did 
not  differ  significantly  between  the  3  ARTs.  FD  was  slightly  longer  in  ART2  than 
in  ARTs  1  or  3.  Reviewing  the  NASA-TLX-factor  scores  yields  interesting 
insights.  Participants  reported  higher  satisfaction  to  queries  about  their  performance 
(i.e.,  “How  successful  do  you  think  you  were  in  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  task 
set  by  the  experimenter?  How  satisfied  were  you  with  your  performance  in 
accomplishing  these  goals?”)  in  ART2.  Considered  alongside  the  FD  findings,  this 
may  be  indicative  of  their  level  of  engagement  in  that  condition.  The  ratings  for 
NASA-TLX  effort  (i.e.,  “How  hard  did  you  have  to  work  to  accomplish  your  level 
of  performance?”)  increased  as  ART  increased.  This  does  support  our  original 
hypothesis.  The  ratings  for  factor  Temporal  Demand  (i.e.,  “How  much  time 
pressure  did  you  feel  due  to  the  rate  or  pace  at  which  the  task  or  tasks  elements 
occurred?  Was  the  pace  slow  and  leisurely  or  rapid  and  frantic?”)  were  greater  in 
ARTs  1  and  2  than  in  ART3.  However,  when  also  considering  the  low  FD  in  ART3, 
the  reduced  TD  rating  for  ART3  may  be  an  indication  of  increased  OOTL.  This 
observation  tends  to  support  the  findings  of  increased  complacency  in  this  ART. 
These  findings  also  indicate  that  although  complacent  behavior  was  greatest  in 
ARTs  1  and  3,  the  reasons  behind  such  complacent  behavior  are  different.  While 
the  automation  bias  in  ART1  may  be  due  to  high  workload,  the  automation  bias  in 
ART3  may  be  due  to  more  complex  reasons  than  simply  higher  workload. 

SA  scores  were  hypothesized  to  improve  with  access  to  agent  reasoning — with  the 
exception  of  SA3  scores  in  ART3.  In  this  study,  SA1  scores  evaluated  how  well  the 
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participant  maintained  a  general  awareness  of  their  environment,  with  the  idea  that 
increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  would  also  give  the  participant  context  for 
events  within  their  environment,  thus  making  certain  events  and  situations  more 
salient.  Those  who  were  more  successful  at  this  integration  would  then  show 
improved  performance  on  the  route- selection  task  as  well  as  improved  SA2  scores 
(Hancock  and  Diaz  2002).  SA1  scores  did  not  improve  with  access  to  agent 
reasoning.  However,  with  increased  ART,  SA1  scores  improved  substantially.  This 
could  indicate  that  additional  access  to  reasoning  made  the  route-selection  task 
easier,  which  allowed  participants  more  time  to  monitor  their  environment. 
However,  since  there  was  also  a  reduction  in  performance  on  the  route-selection 
task,  as  well  as  demonstrated  automation  bias  in  ART3,  it  is  more  likely  the 
improvement  in  SA1  scores  was  a  result  of  neglecting  duties  in  other  tasks  (i.e.,  an 
intertask  trade-off).  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  SA2  (comprehension) 
scores  between  ART  s;  however,  S A3  scores  did  show  a  significant  upward  trend 
across  ARTs.  This  suggests  that,  while  access  to  agent  reasoning  does  not  improve 
comprehension,  it  could  incrementally  improve  an  operator’s  ability  to  predict 
future  outcomes.  In  previous  studies,  increased  autonomous  assistance  did  result  in 
improved  SA  (Wright  et  al.  2013).  However,  the  present  findings  indicate  access  to 
agent  reasoning  does  little  to  improve  SA.  There  were  differences  in  SA  scores 
dependent  upon  the  ID  factor  for  SV.  High-SV  individuals  had  higher  SA1  and 
SA3  scores  than  their  low-SV  counterparts.  This  was  most  likely  due  to  their 
increased  ability  to  scan  their  environment  (Lathan  and  Tracey  2002;  Chen  et  al. 
2008,  2010). 

Access  to  agent  reasoning  appeared  to  have  little  influence  on  performance  in  the 
target-detection  task.  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  mean  number  of 
targets  correctly  detected  across  ART.  However,  access  to  agent  reasoning  did 
mitigate  the  number  of  participant  FAs  reported.  Signal  Detection  Theory  (SDT) 
measured  whether  access  to  agent  reasoning  had  any  effect  on  sensitivity  or 
selection  criteria.  Sensitivity  to  targets,  assessed  as  d’,  appeared  to  be  slightly  lower 
in  the  no-reasoning  condition.  Selection  criteria  were  also  lower  in  the  no-reasoning 
condition.  Thus,  participants  appeared  to  use  a  higher  selection  criterion  when 
targets  were  more  readily  identifiable,  and  subsequently  loosened  their  selection 
bias  when  target  sensitivity  was  lower.  This  pattern  of  behavior  could  explain  the 
greater  number  of  false  alarms  reported  in  the  no-reasoning  condition.  The  presence 
of  agent  reasoning  appears  to  have  positively  affected  performance  on  the 
secondary  target-detection  task.  While  the  overall  number  of  targets  detected  did 
not  differ  among  conditions,  the  sensitivity  to  target  and  selection  criterion 
appeared  to  have  been  higher  in  the  agent  reasoning  conditions,  resulting  in  fewer 
reported  FAs. 
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Operator  trust  in  the  agent  was  assessed  objectively  by  evaluating  incorrect 
rejections  of  the  agent’s  suggestions  (a  potential  indicator  of  distrust),  and 
subjectively  using  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey.  The  objective  measure  of 
operator  trust  indicated  no  difference  in  trust  due  to  ART.  However,  subjective 
measures  indicated  access  to  agent  reasoning  reduced  trust  and  usability 
evaluations.  Increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  resulted  in  increased  trust 
and  usability  ratings;  however,  there  was  no  associated  improvement  in 
performance.  Interestingly,  operators  reported  highest  trust  and  usability  in  the 
conditions  that  also  had  the  highest  complacency  and  lowest  in  the  condition  that 
had  the  highest  performance.  In  the  conditions  when  the  agent  reasoning  was  not 
transparent,  and  when  the  agent  reasoning  was  highly  transparent,  the  participant’s 
trust  and  usability  evaluations  were  highest  (albeit  for  potentially  different  reasons) 
even  though  they  knew  the  agent  was  not  completely  reliable.  However,  in  the 
condition  with  a  moderate  amount  of  ART,  the  participants  reported  lower  trust  and 
usability,  indicating  they  were  more  critical  of  the  agent  recommendations  in  this 
condition,  resulting  in  reduced  complacency  and  improved  performance. 

3.6  Conclusion 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  are  important  for  the  design  of  intelligent 
recommender  and  decision-aid  systems.  Keeping  the  operator  engaged  and  in  the 
loop  is  important  for  reducing  complacency,  which  could  allow  lapses  in  system 
reliability  to  go  unnoticed.  To  that  end,  we  examined  how  agent  transparency 
affected  complacent  behavior  as  well  as  task  performance  and  trust.  Access  to  agent 
reasoning  was  found  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  complacent  behavior  when  the 
operator  has  limited  information  about  their  task  environment.  Contrary  to  the 
position  adopted  by  Paradis  et  al.  (2005),  operators  do  accept  agent 
recommendations  even  when  they  do  not  know  the  rationale  behind  the 
suggestions.  While  the  absence  of  agent  reasoning  appears  to  encourage  automation 
bias,  access  to  the  agent’ s  reasoning  appears  to  allow  the  operator  to  calibrate  their 
trust  in  the  system,  reducing  automation  bias  and  improving  performance.  This 
outcome  is  similar  to  findings  previously  reported  by  Helldin  et  al.  (2014)  and 
Mercado  et  al.  (2015).  However,  the  additional  reasoning  information  created 
ambiguity  for  the  operator,  which  encouraged  complacency,  resulting  in  reduced 
performance  and  poorer  trust  calibration.  Prior  work  has  shown  that  irrelevant  or 
ambiguous  information  can  increase  workload  and  encourage  complacent  behavior 
(Westerbeek  and  Maes  2013;  Chen  and  Barnes  2014),  and  these  findings  align  with 
those.  As  such,  caution  should  be  exercised  when  considering  how  transparent  to 
make  agent  reasoning  and  what  information  should  be  included. 
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This  work  represents  the  first  of  2  studies  exploring  the  effect  of  agent  transparency 
on  complacent  behavior.  In  the  follow-up  study,  the  amount  of  information  the 
operator  has  regarding  the  task  environment  will  be  increased.  As  a  result  of  this 
increase,  the  amount  of  agent  reasoning  provided  will  also  be  increased  to 
incorporate  additional  information  into  agent  recommendations.  This  will  allow  us 
to  compare  differences  in  operator  complacency  and  performance  due  to  further 
operator  knowledge  of  their  task  environment  as  well  as  that  which  results  from 
greater  access  to  agent  reasoning. 

4.  Experiment  2 


4.1  Overview 

Experiment  2  investigated  how  access  to  the  agent’ s  reasoning  affected  the  human 
operator’ s  decision-making,  task  performance,  S  A,  and  complacent  behavior  in  a 
multitasking  environment  when  additional,  sometimes  competing,  environmental 
information  is  available.  It  differed  from  Experiment  1  in  2  ways:  first,  the  level  of 
environmental  information  was  increased,  and  second,  the  degree  of  ART,  when 
available,  was  increased.  Environmental  information  was  displayed  by  icons 
appearing  on  the  map,  with  events  affecting  both  the  original  route  and  the  proposed 
alternative  displayed  (see  Fig.  25).  ART  was  manipulated  via  RoboLeader’s 
detailed  notifications,  which  were  expanded  from  Experiment  1  (EXP1)  to  include 
each  of  the  icons  affecting  the  area,  along  with  weighing  information  as  to  how 
each  event  was  factored  into  RL’s  recommendation. 


Fig.  25  Icons  indicating  a  potential  event  on  the  convoy’s  main  route  (solid  line)  and 
potential  events  on  the  proposed  alternative  route  (dashed  lines) 
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4.2  Stated  Hypothesis 


4.2.1  Complacent  Behavior,  Primary  Task  Performance,  Trust  in  the 
Agent 

We  hypothesized  that  1)  access  to  agent  reasoning  would  reduce  complacent 
behavior,  improve  task  performance,  and  increase  trust  in  the  agent,  but  2) 
increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  would  increase  complacent  behavior, 
negatively  impact  performance,  and  reduce  trust  in  the  agent.  Although  decision 
time  decreased  with  the  access  to  agent  reasoning  in  EXP1,  the  increase  in  agent 
transparency  in  this  study  was  expected  to  increase  DT  (aside  from  clearly 
complacent  behavior):  ART1  <  ART2  <  ART3.  Unlike  EXP1,  RL’s  messages  were 
considerably  longer  in  ARTs  2  and  3  than  in  ART1;  as  such,  additional  time  was 
expected  to  be  required  for  reading  the  messages.  Participants  were  expected  to 
take  longer  to  process  the  information  and  reach  their  decision,  resulting  in  a  longer 
DT.  Shorter  response  times  may  indicate  less  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
before  accepting  or  rejecting  the  agent  recommendation.  This  could  mean  either 
positive  complacent  behavior  or  reduced  task  difficulty. 

Hypothesis  1:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  incorrect  acceptances,  ART1 
>  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  incorrect 
acceptances,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  incorrect 
acceptances  will  be  greater  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  >  ART2+3. 

Hypothesis  2:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  performance  (number  of 
correct  rejects  and  accepts)  on  the  route-selection  task,  ART1  <  ART2,  and 
increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  performance  on  the 
route-selection  task,  ART2  >  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available, 
performance  will  be  lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

Hypothesis  3:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  trust  in  the  agent, 
ART1  <  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  decrease 
operator  trust  in  the  agent,  ART2  >  ART3. 

4.2.2  Workload 

We  hypothesize  that  increasing  ART  will,  in  turn,  increase  the  operators’  workload. 
In  EXP1 ,  increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  reduced  operator  perceived  workload. 
However,  in  this  study,  as  the  agent  reasoning  becomes  more  transparent  the 
amount  of  information  the  operator  must  process  has  increased  considerably  from 
that  presented  in  EXP1.  It  is  expected  that  this  increased  mental  demand  will  be 
reflected  in  the  workload  measures. 
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Hypothesis  4:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  workload,  ART1  < 
ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator 
workload,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  workload  will  be 
lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

4.2.3  SA 

We  hypothesize  that  ART  will  support  the  operators’  SA.  Access  to  the  agent 
reasoning  will  help  the  operator  better  comprehend  how  objects/events  in  the  task 
environment  affect  their  mission,  thus  informing  their  task  of  monitoring  the 
environment  surrounding  the  convoy  and  making  them  cognizant  of  potential  risks. 
This  understanding  will  also  enable  them  to  make  more  accurate  projections 
regarding  the  future  safety  of  their  convoy.  However,  the  addition  of  information 
that  appears  ambiguous  to  the  operator  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  both  their 
ability  continuously  monitor  their  environment  as  well  as  their  ability  to  correctly 
project  future  status. 

Hypothesis  5:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA  scores,  and  increased 
transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA2  scores  but  will  reduce  SA1  and 
SA3  scores: 

.  SA1 :  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  >  ART 3; 

.  SA2:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  <  ART3; 

.  S  A3 :  ART  1  <  ART2,  ART2  >  ART 3 . 

4.2.4  Target-Detection  Task  Performance 

We  hypothesize  that  increasing  ART  will  reduce  performance  in  the  target- 
detection  task.  The  increased  mental  demand  on  the  operator  will  affect  their  ability 
to  effectively  monitor  the  environment  for  threats.  The  increased  amount  of 
environmental  information  will  also  affect  the  operators’  selection  bias,  resulting 
in  increased  false  alarms. 

Hypothesis  6:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  performance  in  the 
target-detection  task  (fewer  targets  detected,  higher  FAs),  ART1  >  ART2,  and 
increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  further  reduce  performance  on  the 
target-detection  task,  ART2  >  ART3. 

4.2.5  Individual  Differences 

The  effects  of  ID  in  complacency  potential,  perceived  attentional  control,  spatial 
ability,  and  working  memory  capacity  on  the  operator’s  task  performance,  trust, 
and  SA  were  also  investigated.  While  the  results  of  EXP1  did  not  always  show 
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differences  due  to  ID  factors,  it  is  expected  those  results  occurred  because  the 
operators  did  not  experience  as  heavy  of  a  cognitive  load  as  expected.  If  that  is  the 
case,  the  increased  amount  of  environmental  information  and  agent  reasoning 
present  in  Experiment  2  (EXP2)  should  increase  the  cognitive  burden  and 
differences  due  to  ID  factors  will  become  apparent. 

Hypothesis  7:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  fewer  correct  rejects  on  the  route¬ 
planning  task  than  low-CPRS  individuals. 

Hypothesis  8:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  higher  scores  on  the  Usability  and 
Trust  Survey  than  low-CPRS  individuals. 

Hypothesis  9:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  lower  SA  scores  than  low-CPRS 
individuals. 

Hypothesis  10:  IDs,  such  as  SpA  and  PAC,  will  have  differential  effects  on  the 
operator’ s  performance  on  the  route-selection  task  and  their  ability  to  maintain  SA. 

Hypothesis  11:  High-WMC  individuals  will  have  more  correct  rejects  and  higher 
SA2  and  SA3  scores  than  low-WMC  individuals. 

4.3  Method 


4.3.1  Participants 

Seventy-three  participants  (ages  1 8-44)  were  recruited  from  the  Sona  Systems  at 
UCF’s  Institute  for  Simulation  and  Training  and  Psychology  Departments. 
Participants  received  their  choice  of  compensation:  either  cash  payment  ($  1 5/h)  or 
Sona  Credit  at  the  rate  of  1  credit/h.  Thirteen  potential  participants  were  excused  or 
dismissed  from  the  study:  8  were  dismissed  early  due  to  equipment  malfunctions, 
one  withdrew  during  training  claiming  they  did  not  have  time  to  participate,  2  fell 
asleep  during  their  session  and  were  dismissed,  one  could  not  pass  the  training 
assessments  and  was  dismissed,  and  one  did  not  pass  the  color- vision  screening  test 
and  was  dismissed.  Those  who  were  determined  to  be  ineligible  or  withdrew  from 
the  experiment  were  paid  for  the  amount  of  time  they  participated,  with  a  minimum 
of  1  h.  Sixty  participants  (21  males,  39  females;  Minage  =18  years,  Maxage  =  44 
years,  Mage  =  21 .0  years)  successfully  completed  the  experiment  and  their  data  were 
used  in  the  analysis. 

4.3.2  Apparatus 

The  simulator  and  eye  tracker  were  the  same  as  in  EXP1. 
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4.3.3  Surveys  and  Tests 

All  surveys,  questionnaires,  and  tests  were  the  same  as  in  EXP1.  Descriptive 
statistics  pertaining  to  EXP2  ID  measures  are  listed  here.  Since  the  ID  measures 
were  dichotomized  into  high/low  groups  similar  to  those  in  EXP1,  these  groups 
were  also  compared  between  experiments  to  ensure  consistent  delineation  between 
high-  and  low-group  scores.  For  each  ID  measure,  the  high  and  low  groups  were 
found  to  be  distinct  from  one  another,  and  this  difference  was  consistent  between 
EXPs  1  and  2. 

4. 3. 3.1  Attentional  Control  Survey 

High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by  median  split  of  all  participants’ 
scores  ( MinpAC  =  33,  MaxpAC  =  75,  MdnpAC  =  58,  Mpac  =  57.6,  SDpac  =  8.16; 
P AC  low  n  =  29,  PAChigh  n  =  31). 

4. 3. 3. 2  Spatial  Ability  Tests 

4. 3. 3. 2.1  Cube  Comparison  Test 

High/Low  group  membership  was  determined  by  median  split  of  all  participants’ 
scores  ( Minsv=  0.19,  Maxsv=  0.88,  Mdnsv  =  0.50,  Msv=  0.52,  SDsv  —  0.14,  SVlow 
n  =  27,  SVhigh  n  =  33). 

4.33.2.2  Spatial  Orientation  Test 

High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by  median  split  of  all  participants’ 
scores  (Minsor  =  3.96,  Moxsot  —  50.60,  MdnsoT  —  11.19,  Msot  —  13.79,  SDsot  = 
8.48,  SOT low n  =  27,  SOThigh  n  =  34). 

4. 3. 3. 3  CPRS 

High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by  median  split  of  all  participants’ 
scores  ( MincpRs  =  25,  Mcixcprs  =  47,  MdncpRs  =  37,  Mcprs  =  36.8,  CPRSlow  n  =  28, 
CPRShigh  n  =  32). 

4. 3. 3.4  RSPAN 

WMC  was  evaluated  by  using  the  participants’  total  letter-set  score  (sum  of  all 
perfectly  recalled  letter  sets),  with  higher  numbers  indicating  greater  WMC 
( MinRSPAN  =  10.0,  MaxRSPAN  =  54.0,  MdtiRSPAN  =  31.0,  MRspan  =  31.5,  SDrspan  = 
12.1).  High/low  group  membership  was  determined  by  median  split  of  all 
participants’  scores,  RSPANlow  n  =  29,  RSPAN high  n  =  31. 
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4.3.4  Experimental  Design  and  Performance  Measures 

The  study  was  a  between-subjects  experiment.  Independent  variables  were  ART 
level  and  ID  factors.  Dependent  measures  were  route-selection  task  score,  DT, 
target-detection  task  scores,  workload,  SA,  and  trust  scores. 

4. 3. 4.1  Independent  Variables 

ART  was  manipulated  via  RL  messages  (see  Appendix  K).  In  ART1,  the  agent 
recommended  a  course  of  action  but  otherwise  offered  no  insight  as  to  the  reasoning 
behind  the  recommendation.  In  ART2,  the  agent  recommended  a  course  of  action 
and  gave  the  reason  behind  this  recommendation.  In  ART3,  the  agent 
recommendation  was  the  same  as  in  ART2;  however,  the  message  also  included 
information  as  to  how  long  ago  the  information  was  received  (e.g.,  1  h,  4  h,  6  h). 
RL  messages  in  ARTs  2  and  3  included  details  about  events  denoted  by  the  map 
icons  for  both  primary  and  alternate  routes,  as  well  as  weighing  factors  illustrating 
how  RL  used  this  information  in  its  recommendation.  Transcripts  of  RL  messages 
for  each  ART  are  in  Appendix  J.  Participants  completed  3  missions  in  their  assigned 
ART. 

4. 3. 4. 2  Dependent  Measures 

The  dependent  measures  were  the  same  as  in  EXP1. 

4.3.5  Procedure 

The  procedure  was  the  same  as  in  EXP1 . 

4.4  Results 

Results  were  analyzed  using  the  same  methods  and  procedures  as  outlined  in  EXP1 . 

4.4.1  Complacent  Behavior,  Primary  Task  Performance,  Trust  in  the 
Agent 

4.4. 1.1  Complacent  behavior 

Hypothesis  1:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  incorrect  acceptances,  ART1 
>  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  incorrect 
acceptances,  ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  incorrect 
acceptances  will  be  greater  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART  1  >  ART2+3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  acceptances  and  DTs  at  the  locations  where  the 
agent  recommendation  should  have  been  rejected  are  shown  in  Table  14. 
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Table  14  Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  acceptances  and  DTs  sorted  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

Incomplete 

ART1 

20 

1.00 

1.17 

0.26 

(0.45,  1.55) 

ART2 

20 

0.90 

0.91 

0.20 

(0.47,  1.33) 

acceptances 

ART3 

20 

1.50 

1.64 

0.37 

(0.73,  2.27) 

Overall  DT 

ART1 

20 

11.14 

3.68 

0.82 

(9.42,  12.87) 

at  reject 

ART2 

20 

11.51 

3.35 

0.75 

(9.94,  13.08) 

locations  (s) 

ART3 

20 

12.30 

3.96 

0.89 

(10.45,  14.16) 

DT  correct 
rejects  (s) 

ART1 

20 

10.84 

3.45 

0.77 

(9.23,  12.45) 

ART2 

20 

11.25 

3.19 

0.71 

(9.75,  12.74) 

ART3 

20 

12.52 

4.21 

0.94 

(10.55,  14.49) 

DT  incorrect 
accepts  (s) 

ART1 

11 

12.17 

5.76 

1.74 

(8.30,  16.05) 

ART2 

12 

14.37 

4.49 

1.30 

(11.51,  17.22) 

ART3 

12 

12.39 

4.60 

1.33 

(9.46,  15.31) 

WMC  score  was  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  incorrect  acceptances,  in  that 
participants  with  lower  WMC  had  more  incorrect  acceptances  than  those  with 
greater  WMC,  R2  =  0.079,  b  =  -0.03,  t{ 58)  =  -2.23,  p  =  0.029. 

A  between-groups  ANOVA  was  conducted  to  assess  the  effect  of  ART  on  incorrect 
acceptances,  and  no  significant  effect  was  found  (Fig.  26).  Planned  comparisons 
revealed  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  were  lower  in  ART2  than  in  ART1; 
however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 


ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 


Fig.  26  Average  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


60 
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Participants’  scores  were  further  analyzed  by  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances 
per  ART  level  (see  Fig.  27).  Chi-square  analysis  found  no  significant  effect  of  ART 
on  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances.  Across  all  ART  levels,  25  participants  had 
no  incorrect  acceptances,  and  these  were  (roughly)  equally  distributed  among 
ARTs,  indicating  the  addition  of  agent  reasoning  had  no  more  effect  on 
performance  than  operator  knowledge  alone.  The  range  of  potential  scores  for 
incorrect  acceptances  was  0-6,  and  the  range  of  participants’  scores  was  0-5. 
Thirty-five  participants  had  at  least  1  incorrect  acceptance,  and  these  scores  were 
sorted  into  groups:  <50%  (score  3  or  less)  or  >50%  (score  4  or  higher).  The 
participants  who  made  incorrect  acceptances  appeared  to  be  evenly  distributed 
among  ARTs.  Of  these,  31  out  of  35  participants  scored  under  50%.  This  is 
evidence  that  ART  had  little  to  no  effect  on  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  no  participants  in  ART2  had  more  than  3  incorrect 
acceptances.  However,  of  the  participants  who  had  >50%  incorrect  acceptances, 
most  were  in  ART3,  which  could  be  an  indication  that  too  much  access  to  agent 
reasoning  can  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  performance. 
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Fig.  27  Distribution  of  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  across  ART  level 

As  in  EXP1 ,  the  DT  for  responses  at  the  locations  where  the  agent  recommendation 
was  incorrect  was  evaluated  as  a  potential  indicator  of  complacent  behavior.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  DT  would  increase  as  ART  increased,  as  participants  should 
require  additional  time  to  process  the  extra  information,  particularly  in  EXP2  as  the 
text  conveying  agent  reasoning  in  ARTs  2  and  3  was  much  longer  than  the 
notification  presented  in  ART1  (see  Appendix  J).  Thus,  reduced  time  could  indicate 
less  time  spent  on  deliberation,  which  may  imply  complacent  behavior.  In  addition 
to  the  overall  time  to  respond,  DT  s  for  correct  rejects  and  incorrect  accepts  were 
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also  examined  (see  Fig.  28).  There  was  no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  overall  DT. 
Overall  DT  was  slightly  shorter  in  ART1  than  in  ART2,  and  slightly  shorter  in 
ART2  than  in  ART3;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant.  There  was 
no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  DT  for  correct  rejections.  Mean  decision  times  for 
correct  rejections  were  slightly  shorter  in  ART1  than  in  ART2,  and  shorter  in  ART2 
than  in  ART3,  but  also  were  not  significant.  There  was  no  significant  main  effect 
of  ART  on  DT  for  incorrect  acceptances.  Mean  DTs  for  incorrect  acceptances  were 
longer  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  and  ART3.  DTs  remained  relatively  unchanged 
across  ART  levels;  however,  in  ART2  DTs  for  incorrect  acceptances  were  longer 
than  DTs  for  correct  rejects.  This  is  evidence  these  incorrect  responses  were  most 
likely  due  to  errors  in  judgment  rather  than  complacent  behavior.  Paired  t-tests  were 
used  to  compare  differences  between  DT  s  for  correct  and  incorrect  responses  within 
each  ART.  The  largest  difference  in  DT  was  in  ART2,  t(  1 1)  =  -1.57,  p  =  .146,  d  = 
0.47,  which  had  a  medium-effect  size  although  the  p-value  was  not  significant. 
Although  these  results  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance,  it  is  interesting  that 
DTs  between  correct  and  incorrect  responses  are  similar  in  ARTs  1  and  3,  while 
those  in  ART2  indicate  that  participants  in  this  condition  spent  more  time  in 
deliberation  when  their  response  was  incorrect  than  when  it  was  correct,  and  the 
medium-effect  size  indicates  this  difference  is  meaningful. 


Fig.  28  Average  DT  in  seconds  for  participant  responses  at  decision  points  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  incorrect:  DTs  are  shown  for  all  responses  (overall),  correct  rejections, 
and  incorrect  acceptances  sorted  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE. 


4.4. 1.2  Route-Selection  Task  Performance 

Hypothesis  2;  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  performance  (number  of 
correct  rejects  and  accepts)  on  the  route-selection  task,  ART1  <  ART2,  and 
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increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  performance  on  the 
route-selection  task,  ART2  >  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available, 
performance  will  be  lower  than  when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  route- selection  task  scores  and  DTs  for  all  decision  points 
across  3  missions  are  shown  in  Table  15. 

Table  15  Descriptive  statistics  for  route-selection  scores  and  DTs  sorted  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

Route- 

ART1 

20 

13.20 

3.46 

0.77 

(11.58,  14.82) 

selection  score 

ART2 

20 

13.30 

3.18 

0.71 

(11.81,  14.79) 

ART3 

20 

13.40 

3.28 

0.73 

(11.86,  14.94) 

ART1 

20 

10.86 

3.04 

0.68 

(9.44,  12.28) 

Overall  DT(s) 

ART2 

20 

12.53 

3.09 

0.69 

(11.08,  13.97) 

ART3 

20 

12.52 

4.91 

1.10 

(10.22,  14.81) 

DT  correct 

ART1 

20 

10.32 

2.79 

0.62 

(9.02,  11.63) 

ART2 

20 

11.95 

3.40 

0.76 

(10.36,  13.54) 

responses  (s) 

ART3 

20 

11.79 

3.98 

0.89 

(9.33,  13.65) 

DT  incorrect 

ART1 

20 

13.06 

5.39 

1.21 

(10.54,  15.59) 

ART2 

19 

15.21 

3.05 

0.70 

(13.74,  16.68) 

responses  (s) 

ART3 

17 

12.65 

4.39 

1.07 

(10.40,  14.91) 

Participants  who  scored  higher  on  the  CPRS,  indicating  a  greater  potential  to 
demonstrate  complacent  behavior  when  interacting  with  automation,  performed 
worse  on  the  route- selection  task  than  their  counterparts,  R 2  =  0.138,  b  =  -0.276, 
t(58)  =  -3.04,  p  =  0.004.  Participants  who  scored  lower  on  the  SOT,  demonstrating 
greater  spatial-orientation  abilities,  also  performed  better  on  the  route-selection  task 
than  their  counterparts,  R2=  0.064,  b  =  -0.111,  t( 58)  =  -2.00,  p  =  0.051. 

A  between-groups  ANOVA  was  conducted  to  assess  the  effect  of  ART  on 
route-selection  scores  and  found  no  significant  effect.  Planned  comparisons 
revealed  route- selection  scores  were  higher  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  and  higher  in 
ART3  than  in  ART2.  The  results  trended  as  predicted;  however,  they  were  not 
significant. 

Examining  the  distribution  of  scores,  the  potential  range  of  scores  for  the 
route- selection  task  was  0-18  and  the  range  of  participants’  scores  was  7-18  (see 
Fig.  29).  Of  these,  4  participants  scored  18/18,  3  of  whom  were  in  ART3.  Only  9 
participants  scored  50%  or  less;  the  majority  scored  67%  or  higher.  For  comparative 
purposes,  scores  were  sorted  into  similar  groups  as  in  EXP1  (i.e.,  17-15,  14-12, 
<12).  Interestingly,  scores  in  each  ART  appear  to  be  nearly  evenly  distributed 
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among  the  groups.  This  does  support  the  hypothesis,  as  performance  in  the  agent 
reasoning  conditions  appears  to  be  no  better  than  in  the  notification-only  condition. 


HART  1  BART 2  HART 3 


Route  Selection  Task  Scores 


Fig.  29  Distribution  of  scores  for  the  route-selection  task  across  ART  levels 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  DTs  were  longer  in  ART2  than  in  ART1,  t(38.0)  = 
1.72,  p  =  0.094,  rc  =  0.27,  but  not  significantly  different  than  in  ART3.  Overall, 
DTs  were  longer  in  the  conditions  with  agent  reasoning  than  without  (ART1  < 
ART2+3),  t(46.5)  =  1.77,  p  =  0.083,  rc  =  0.25.  These  results  were  not  significant, 
but  they  do  follow  the  same  pattern  as  those  for  the  task-performance  evaluation. 

Overall,  decision  times  for  acceptances  were  compared  to  those  for  rejections  of 
the  agent  recommendation  using  paired  t-tests;  this  difference  was  marginally 
significant,  t( 59)  =  -1.91,  p  =  0.061,  d  =  0.17,  across  ART  levels.  Overall,  DTs  for 
correct  responses  were  significantly  shorter  than  those  for  incorrect  responses,  t{ 55) 
=  -5.20,  p  <  0.001,  d  =  0.58.  Within  each  ART,  this  difference  was  greater  in  ART2, 
r(18)  =  -3.61,  p  =  0.002,  d  =  0.95,  than  in  ART1,  t(  19)  =  -3.21,  p  =  0.005,  d  =  0.67, 
and  smallest  in  ART3,  t(  16)  =  -2.56,  p  =  0.021,  d  =  0.23  (see  Fig.  30).  DTs  for 
incorrect  responses  among  ARTs  were  evaluated,  and  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  ART1  and  ART2  and  a  marginally  significant  difference 
between  ART2  and  ART3,  t(28.1 1)  =  -2.00,  p  =  0.055,  d  =  0.76.  While  not  offering 
additional  support  for  the  hypothesis,  the  difference  in  mean  DT  for  incorrect 
responses  demonstrated  in  ART3  could  be  indicative  of  some  participants’ 
increased  complacent  behavior  in  the  highest  agent  reasoning  condition. 
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Fig.  30  Comparison  of  average  DTs  for  correct  responses  and  incorrect  responses  shown  by 
ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


4.4. 1.3  Operator  Trust  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  3:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  trust  in  the  agent, 
ART1  <  ART2,  and  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  decrease 
operator  trust  in  the  agent,  ART2  >  ART3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  rejections  and  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey 
scores  are  shown  in  Table  17. 

Table  16  Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  rejections  and  Usability  and  Trust  Survey 
results  across  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

ART! 

20 

3.75 

3.49 

0.78 

(2.12,5.38) 

Tnrnrrppt 

rejections 

ART2 

20 

3.80 

2.76 

0.62 

(2.51,5.09) 

ART3 

20 

3.10 

3.04 

0.68 

(1.68,4.52) 

Usability 

ART1 

20 

91.30 

19.29 

4.31 

(82.27,  100.33) 

and  Trust 

ART2 

20 

91.20 

15.73 

3.52 

(83.84,  98.56) 

Survey 

ART3 

20 

93.60 

13.03 

2.91 

(87.50,  99.70) 

Usability 

ART1 

20 

40.35 

7.18 

1.61 

(36.99,  43.71) 

ART2 

20 

39.45 

6.05 

1.35 

(36.62,  42.28) 

responses 

ART3 

20 

41.60 

5.70 

1.27 

(38.93,  44.27) 

ART! 

20 

50.95 

13.08 

2.92 

(44.83,  57.07) 

Trust 

ART2 

20 

51.75 

11.19 

2.50 

(46.51,56.99) 

responses 

ART3 

20 

52.00 

8.61 

1.93 

(47.97,  56.03) 
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CPRS  was  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  incorrect  rejections,  R2  =  0.1 10,  b 
=  0.23,  r(58)  =  2.67,  p  =  0.010.  Persons  who  scored  low  in  CP  had  fewer  incorrect 
rejections  than  their  higher-CP  counterparts,  which  could  be  an  indication  of  better 
calibrated  trust  of  the  agent  for  those  individuals. 

Examining  the  distribution  of  incorrect  rejections  at  those  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  correct  across  ARTs  showed,  1 1  participants  had  no  incorrect 
rejections,  and  this  number  appears  to  be  relatively  even  across  ARTs  (see  Fig.  31). 
The  range  for  potential  scores  for  incorrect  rejections  was  0-12,  and  the  range  of 
participants’  scores  was  0-9.  Forty-nine  participants  had  at  least  one  incorrect 
rejection,  and  these  scores  were  sorted  into  <50%  (score  5  or  less)  and  >50%  (score 
6  or  higher).  While  scores  in  ART1  appeared  to  near  the  rate  for  chance,  the 
majority  of  scores  in  ARTs  2  and  3  were  below  50%,  indicating  that  access  to  agent 
reasoning  was  helpful  in  reducing  incorrect  rejections. 
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Fig.  31  Distribution  of  scores  for  incorrect  rejections  sorted  by  ART  level 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  there  were  more  incorrect  rejections  in  ART2  than 
in  ART1  and  ART3;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 

As  in  EXP1 ,  the  DT  for  responses  at  the  locations  where  the  agent  recommendation 
was  correct  was  evaluated  as  a  potential  indicator  of  operator  trust.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  DT  would  increase  as  ART  increased,  as  participants  should 
require  additional  time  to  process  the  extra  information.  Thus,  increased  time  could 
indicate  more  time  spent  on  deliberation,  which  may  imply  lower  trust.  In  addition, 
DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  of  the  agent  recommendation  at  those  locations  could 
be  indicative  of  complacent  behavior  (i.e.,  reduced  DTs  for  incorrect  responses). 
There  was  no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  overall  DT  at  the  agent’s  correct 
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locations  (see  Fig.  32).  Planned  comparisons  show  that  overall  DTs  in  ART2  were 
longer  than  those  in  ART1,  t{ 57)  =  2.00,  p  =  0.051,  rc  =  0.26,  but  not  significantly 
longer  than  those  in  ART3.  Overall,  DTs  were  longer  in  the  conditions  with  agent 
reasoning  access  than  in  the  notification-only  condition — (ART1  -  ART2+3),  t(57) 
=  1.86,  p  =  0.068,  rc  =  0.24 — and  this  difference  was  marginally  significant.  DTs 
for  correct  accepts  were  significantly  higher  in  the  agent  reasoning  conditions  than 
in  the  notification-only  condition:  (ART1  -  ART2+3),  t(48.2)  =  2.44,  p  =  0.018,  rc 
=  0.33.  DTs  for  correct  responses  were  shorter  in  ART1  than  in  ART2,  t(37.4)  = 
2.48,  p  =  0.018,  rc  =  0.38,  but  not  significantly  different  in  ART2  than  in  ART3. 
DTs  for  incorrect  responses  were  not  significantly  longer  in  ART2  than  in  ART1, 
and  significantly  longer  than  in  ART3,  t(31.0)  =  -2.21,  p  =  0.042,  rc  =  0.36. 
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Fig.  32  Average  DTs  in  seconds  at  the  locations  where  the  agent  recommendation  was 
correct,  sorted  by  correct/incorrect  selections  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Paired  t-tests  were  used  to  compare  differences  between  DTs  for  correct 
acceptances  and  incorrect  rejections  within  each  ART  at  those  locations  where  the 
agent  recommendation  was  correct  (see  Fig.  33).  DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  were 
significantly  longer  than  for  correct  acceptances  in  ART1,  t(l  1)  =  -3.36,  p  =  0.004, 
d  =  0.79,  and  ART2,  t(  17)  =  -3.40,  p  =  0.003,  d  =  0.84.  However,  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  2  in  ART3.  While  the  difference  in  DTs  in  ARTs  1  and  2 
could  indicate  difficulty  integrating  the  information,  resulting  in  incorrect  choices, 
the  lack  of  the  same  difference  in  ART3  could  indicate  complacent  behavior. 
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Fig.  33  Average  DT  in  seconds  for  correct  acceptances  and  incorrect  rejections  within  each 
ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Operator  trust  was  also  evaluated  using  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey.  CPRS  was 
found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  scores  on  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey,  R2 
=  0.120,  b  =  -1.26, 7(58)  =  -2.81,/?  =  0.007.  Participants  who  scored  higher  on  the 
CPRS  measure  rated  the  agent  as  being  less  usable  and  trusted  than  did  their 
counterparts. 

A  1-way  ANOVA  evaluating  overall  usability  and  trust  scores  found  no  significant 
effect  of  ART.  Planned  comparisons  revealed  scores  were  higher  in  ART1  than  in 
ART2  and  higher  in  ART3  than  in  ART2;  however,  these  differences  were  not 
significant. 

The  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  is  a  combination  of  surveys  measuring  usability 
and  trust.  These  individual  surveys  were  also  evaluated  separately  to  assess  whether 
the  findings  were  due  to  mainly  operator  trust  or  perceived  usability. 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  trust  scores  were  higher  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  and 
higher  in  ART3  than  in  ART2;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  scores  were  slightly  higher  in  ART1  than  in  ART2 
and  higher  in  ART3  than  in  ART2;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 


4.4.2  Workload  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  4:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  workload,  ART1  < 
ART2;  increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  increase  operator  workload, 
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ART2  <  ART3.  When  agent  reasoning  is  not  available,  workload  will  be  lower  than 
when  agent  reasoning  is  present,  ART1  <  ART2+3. 

ART  had  no  significant  effect  on  participants’  global  workload  (see  Fig.  34). 
Planned  contrasts  revealed  no  overall  difference  in  participant  workload  when 
agent  reasoning  was  available  compared  to  the  no-reasoning  condition,  (ART1  - 
ART2+3).  Participants  in  ART1  (M  =  67.03,  SD  =  10.87)  reported  higher  workload 
than  those  in  ART2  (M  =  62.80,  SD  =  13.78),  and  workload  was  higher  in  ART2 
than  in  ART3  ( M  =  61 .48,  SD  =  1 1 .58).  The  nonsignificant  omnibus  p-value,  along 
with  the  small  effect  sizes,  indicate  that  although  workload  scores  decreased  as 
ART  increased  there  was  no  significant  difference  among  ARTs. 
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Fig.  34  Average  global  NASA-TLX  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Cognitive  workload  was  also  evaluated  using  several  ocular  indices.  Descriptive 
statistics  are  shown  in  Table  17.  Not  all  participants  had  complete  eye-measurement 
data,  so  this  N  was  reduced  (ART1  N  =  18,  ART2  N  =  17,  ART3  N  =  17)  and 
unweighted  results  reported.  Eye-tracking  data  were  evaluated  using  the  same 
planned  comparisons  as  the  subjective  workload  measure. 
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Table  17  Descriptive  statistics  for  eye-tracking  measures  by  ART  condition 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

PDia 

(mm) 

ART1 

18 

3.77 

0.58 

0.14 

(3.48,  4.06) 

ART2 

17 

3.43 

0.32 

0.08 

(3.26,  3.59) 

ART3 

17 

3.48 

0.36 

0.09 

(3.29,  3.66) 

ART1 

18 

4864.48 

620.01 

146.14 

(4556.16,5172.80) 

FD  (ms) 

ART2 

17 

4949.58 

701.14 

170.05 

(4589.09,  5310.07) 

ART3 

17 

4995.22 

680.51 

165.05 

(4645.33,5345.10) 

ART1 

18 

279.20 

38.57 

9.09 

(260.01,298.38) 

FC 

ART2 

17 

263.89 

43.44 

10.54 

(241.55,286.22) 

ART3 

17 

271.67 

32.62 

7.91 

(254.90,  288.44) 

ART  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  participants’  PDia  (see  Fig.  35);  however, 
there  was  a  marginally  significant  linear  trend,  F(  1 ,49)  =  3.81,/?  =  0.057,  to2  =  0.05, 
indicating  workload  decreased  as  ART  increased.  Planned  contrasts  revealed  a 
significant  difference  in  participant  workload  (as  inferred  via  PDia)  when  agent 
reasoning  was  available,  compared  to  the  no-reasoning  condition,  (ART1  - 
ART2+3),  t(23.1)  =  -2.12,  p  =  0.045,  rc  =  0.40.  Participants  in  ART1  had  larger 
pupil  diameters  than  those  in  ART2,  t( 26.5)  =  -2. 1 8,  p  =  0.039,  rc  =  0.39.  However, 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in  workload  (as  inferred  via  PDia)  between 
ARTs  2  and  3. 


rc  =  ,40M 


APT  1  ART  2  ART  3 

Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 
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Fig.  35  Average  participant  PDia  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

ART  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  participants’  FC.  Participants  in  ART1  had 
fewer  fixations  than  those  in  ART2,  who  in  turn  had  fewer  fixations  than  those  in 
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ART3.  While  these  results  trend  in  the  hypothesized  direction  of  increased 
workload  as  ART  increases,  the  findings  are  not  significant. 

ART  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  participants’  FD.  Participants  in  ART2 
had  shorter  fixations  than  those  in  ART1  and  ART3.  While  these  results  indicate 
the  addition  of  ART  could  alleviate  workload,  the  results  were  not  significant  and 
the  effect  sizes  were  small. 

In  EXP1 ,  the  NAS  A-TLX  factors  were  also  examined  individually;  so,  this  analysis 
is  repeated  for  EXP2  results.  An  omnibus  Multivariate  ANOVA  indicated  there 
was  no  significant  difference  across  ARTs  for  any  individual  factor.  Individual 
evaluations  of  each  factor  across  ART  were  made  by  one-way  ANOVA  using 
Bonferroni  correction,  a  =  0.008  (see  Table  18). 

Table  18  Evaluation  of  NASA-TLX  workload  factors  across  ART  conditions 


une-wav  ...  . 

Mean  (SD)  ANOVA  P“  «>mpansons 

_ (q  =  .008) _ (Cohens<f) 


ART1 

ART2 

ART3 

F(. 2,57) 

CO2 

ART1-2 

ART2-3 

ART1-2+3 

MD 

83.75 

(12.45) 

76.50 

(20.27) 

72.25 

(20.10) 

2.09 

0.04 

0.34 

0.20 

0.50* 

PhyD 

21.00 

(12.94) 

15.25 

(8.66) 

13.50 

(9.61) 

2.76* 

0.06 

0.46 

0.14 

0.61** 

TD 

54.25 

(23.69) 

51.25 

(24.00) 

46.00 

(19.10) 

0.70 

0.01 

0.11 

0.20 

0.24 

Perf 

52.75 

(20.99) 

49.50 

(19.93) 

55.00 

(18.06) 

0.39 

0.02 

0.14 

0.23 

0.02 

Effort 

73.75 

(17.08) 

73.75 

(19.79) 

68.50 

(19.67) 

0.52 

0.02 

0.00 

0.23 

0.13 

Frust 

45.00 

(25.75) 

43.25 

(26.77) 

42.25 

(21.67) 

0.06 

0.03 

0.06 

0.03 

0.09 

**/?  <  .05;  *  p  <  .07 


Mental  demand  was  the  factor  contributing  the  most  to  workload,  and  ART1 
elicited  greater  MD  than  ARTs  2  or  3  (see  Fig.  36).  Although  this  difference  did 
not  reach  significance,  planned  comparisons  among  ART  levels  indicate  the 
medium-large-effect  sizes  for  the  differences  between  ART1  and  the  RL  conditions 
ART s  2  and  3  were  significant.  This  is  evidence  that  the  presence  of  agent  reasoning 
alleviates  MD,  contradicting  the  stated  hypothesis  that  workload  in  ART1  would 
be  lower  than  in  ARTs  2  and  3.  Physical  demand  contributed  the  least  to  overall 
workload.  While  the  difference  between  ARTs  1  and  2  had  a  medium-effect  size, 
it  did  not  reach  significance  ( p  =  0.091).  However,  there  was  a  significant  difference 
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between  the  no-reasoning  condition  (ART1)  and  the  transparent -reasoning 
conditions  (ART  2+3). 
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Factor  Results  by  Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 


p  <  .001,  ***p<  .01.  **  p  <  .05.  *  p  <  ,07 

Fig.  36  Average  NASA-TLX  workload  factor  scores  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Unlike  EXP1,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  factors  Temporal  Demand  or 
Effort  across  ARTs.  However,  there  was  an  interesting  negative  correlation 
between  TD  and  the  number  of  hours  of  sleep  the  participant  reported  for  the 
previous  night  (r  =  -0.26,  p  =  0.042),  indicating  those  who  had  less  sleep  found  the 
task  more  demanding  overall. 


4.4.3  SA  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  5:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA  scores,  and  increased 
transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  improve  SA2  scores  but  will  reduce  SA1  and 
SA3  scores: 

.  SA1 :  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  >  ART 3; 

.  SA2:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  <  ART3; 

.  SA3:  ART1  <  ART2,  ART2  >  ART3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  SA  scores  are  shown  in  Table  19. 
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Table  19  Descriptive  statistics  for  SA  scores  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

mean 

Min 

Max 

ART! 

20 

1.60 

4.31 

0.96 

(-0.42,  3.62) 

-6 

10 

SA1 

ART2 

20 

2.25 

3.84 

0.86 

(0.45,  4.05) 

-6 

10 

ART3 

20 

1.55 

5.43 

1.21 

(-0.99,  4.09) 

-7 

10 

ART! 

20 

14.80 

3.35 

0.75 

(13.23,  16.37) 

9 

20 

SA2 

ART2 

20 

13.20 

7.15 

1.60 

(9.85,  16.55) 

0 

24 

ART3 

20 

15.20 

6.28 

1.40 

(12.26,  18.14) 

1 

25 

ART1 

20 

2.90 

9.40 

2.10 

(-1.50,7.30) 

-16 

16 

SA3 

ART2 

20 

0.45 

8.51 

1.90 

(-3.53,  4.43) 

-18 

16 

ART3 

20 

2.00 

8.78 

1.96 

(-2.11,6.11) 

-14 

18 

WMC  scores  were  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  SA1  scores,  R2  =  0.069,  b 
=  0.10,  t( 58)  =  2.07,  p  =  0.043.  Participants  who  scored  higher  on  the  WMC 
measure  scored  higher  on  SA1  queries  than  their  counterparts. 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  SA1  scores  were  higher  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  or 
ART3;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 

SV  scores  (r  =  0.27,  p  =  0.018)  correlated  significantly  with  SA2  scores,  but  were 
not  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  SA2  scores.  WMC  scores — R2  =  0.143,  b 
=  0.18,  t(58)  =  3.11,  p  =  0.003— and  SOT  scores — R2  =  0.208,  b  =  -0.36,  1(58)  = 
-3.90,  p  <  0.001 — were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  SA2  scores. 
Participants  who  scored  higher  on  the  WMC  and  SV  measures,  or  who  performed 
better  on  the  SOT,  scored  higher  on  SA2  queries  than  their  counterparts. 

A  1-way  ANOVA  evaluating  SA2  scores  found  no  significant  effect  of  ART. 
Planned  comparisons  revealed  no  change  in  scores  between  ART1  and  ART2,  and 
scores  in  ART3  were  slightly  higher  than  in  ART2;  however,  this  difference  was 
not  significant. 

CPRS  scores  (r  =  -0.25,/?  =  0.026)  and  SOT  scores  (r  =  -0.27,  p  =  0.018)  correlated 
significantly  with  SA3  scores.  Participants  who  scored  lower  on  the  CPRS, 
indicating  a  lower  potential  for  complacent  behavior,  as  well  as  those  who 
performed  better  on  the  SOT,  scored  higher  on  S  A3  queries  than  their  counterparts. 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  SA3  scores  in  ART1  were  higher  than  those  in 
ART2  and  scores  in  ART2  were  lower  than  in  ART3.  These  results  were  contrary 
to  the  stated  hypothesis,  in  that  SA3  scores  were  lowest  in  ART2;  however,  these 
results  were  not  significant. 
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4.4.4  Task-Detection  Task  Performance 

Hypothesis  6:  Access  to  agent  reasoning  will  reduce  performance  on  the 
target-detection  task  (fewer  targets  detected,  higher  FAs),  ART1  >  ART2,  and 
increased  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  will  further  reduce  performance  on  the 
target-detection  task,  ART2  >  ART3. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  target-detection  measures  are  shown  in  Table  20. 

Table  20  Descriptive  statistics  for  target-detection  task  measures  by  ART  level 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

Min 

Max 

Targets 

ART1 

20 

45.25 

10.96 

2.45 

(40.12,  50.38) 

24 

59 

detected 

ART2 

20 

47.65 

10.74 

2.40 

(42.62,  52.68) 

30 

73 

(count) 

ART3 

20 

40.30 

13.27 

2.97 

(34.09,  46.51) 

18 

61 

FAs 

(count) 

ART1 

20 

16.30 

6.18 

1.38 

(13.41,  19.19) 

4 

28 

ART2 

20 

16.65 

4.97 

1.11 

(14.33,  18.97) 

11 

26 

ART3 

20 

15.90 

6.12 

1.37 

(13.04,  18.76) 

6 

26 

ART1 

20 

2.30 

0.40 

0.09 

(2.11,2.49) 

1.62 

2.95 

d' 

ART2 

20 

2.38 

0.35 

0.08 

(2.21,  2.54) 

1.81 

3.32 

ART3 

20 

2.19 

0.44 

0.10 

(1.99,  2.39) 

1.49 

2.88 

ART1 

20 

2.64 

0.34 

0.08 

(2.48,  2.80) 

2.17 

3.24 

p 

ART2 

20 

2.59 

0.28 

0.06 

(2.46,  2.72) 

1.88 

2.96 

ART3 

20 

2.65 

0.39 

0.09 

(2.47,  2.83) 

2.14 

3.51 

SV  scores  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  total  number  of  targets 
detected,  R 2  =  0.143,  b  =  32.15,  t( 58)  =  3.12,  p  =  0.003.  Participants  who  scored 
higher  in  SV,  indicating  a  greater  ability  to  mentally  manipulate  objects  in  3-D 
space,  also  detected  more  targets  in  their  environment  than  their  counterparts. 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  the  number  of  targets  detected  was  not  significantly 
different  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  and  significantly  higher  in  ART2  than  in  ART3, 
t( 57)  =  -1.98,  p  =  0.052,  rc  =  0.25  (see  Fig.  37).  While  access  to  agent  reasoning 
did  not  appear  to  improve  performance  on  the  target-detection  task,  increasing  the 
amount  of  agent  reasoning  did  result  in  a  decline  in  performance,  indicating  the 
participants  may  have  become  overwhelmed. 
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Fig.  37  Average  number  of  targets  detected  by  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Planned  comparisons  revealed  the  number  of  FAs  was  higher  in  ART2  than  in 
ART1  and  ART3;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 

Results  of  the  target-detection  task  were  also  evaluated  using  SDT  to  determine  if 
there  were  differences  in  sensitivity  ( d ’)  or  selection  bias  (P  or  Beta)  between  the  3 
ARTs.  There  was  no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  d\  Participants  were  slightly 
more  sensitive  to  targets  in  ART2  than  in  ART1  or  ART3;  however,  these 
differences  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance.  Evaluating  p  across  ART 
showed  no  significant  effect  of  ART  on  P  scores.  Beta  scores  were  slightly  lower 
in  ART2  than  in  ART1  and  ART3;  however,  these  differences  were  not  significant. 
In  an  information-rich  environment,  ART  appears  to  have  no  effect  on  sensitivity 
to  targets  or  target- selection  criterion. 

4.4.5  ID  Evaluations 

4.4. 5.1  Complacency  Potential 

CP  was  evaluated  via  the  CPRS  scores.  The  effect  of  CP  on  several  measures  of 
interest  across  ART  level  were  evaluated  via  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs,  a 
=  0.05.  Post  hoc  t-tests  within  each  ART  compared  performance  differences 
between  high/low  group  memberships.  Descriptive  statistics  for  CP,  as  measured 
using  the  CPRS,  are  shown  in  Tables  21  and  22. 
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Table  21  Descriptive  statistics  for  CPRS  scores  by  ART  level 


Group 

N 

Min 

Max 

Mdn 

Mean 

SD 

Mdn  split  count 
Hi  Lo 

Overall 

60 

25 

47 

37.00 

36.83 

4.38 

32 

28 

ART1 

20 

25 

41 

35.00 

35.00 

4.21 

8 

12 

ART2 

20 

32 

47 

40.00 

39.05 

3.53 

15 

5 

ART3 

20 

31 

47 

35.50 

36.45 

4.54 

9 

11 

Table  22 

Descriptive  statistics  for  high/low  CPRS  scores  by  ART  level 

N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART1 

Low  CPRS 

12 

32.42 

3.34 

0.96 

(30.29,  34.54) 

High  CPRS 

8 

38.88 

1.36 

0.48 

(37.74,  40.01) 

ART2 

Low  CPRS 

5 

34.80 

1.79 

0.80 

(32.58,  37.02) 

High  CPRS 

15 

40.47 

2.72 

0.70 

(38.96,41.97) 

ART3 

Low  CPRS 

11 

33.18 

1.54 

0.46 

(32.15,  34.21) 

High  CPRS 

9 

40.44 

3.64 

1.21 

(37.64,  43.25) 

Hypothesis  7:  High-CPRS  individuals  will  have  fewer  correct  rejects  on  the 
route-planning  task  than  low-CPRS  individuals. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  and  ART  on  the  number  of  correct  rejects  in  the  route-planning  task; 
however,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect  of  CPRS  on  the  number  of  correct 
rejects  across  ART,  F(l,54)  =  7.51,  p  =  0.008,  r|p2  =  0.12  (see  Fig.  38).  Post  hoc 
comparisons  between  high/low  CPRS  groups  within  each  ART  level  show  that 
high-CPRS  and  low-CPRS  individuals  had  similar  route-selection  scores  in  ART1; 
however,  low-CPRS  participants  had  more  correct  rejects  in  ART2,  t{  18)  =  2.17,  p 
=  0.044,  d  =  1.37,  and  ART3,  t(18)  =  2.69,  p  =  0.015,  d  =  1.20.  When  agent 
reasoning  was  not  available  there  was  no  difference  in  correct  rejects  between  highl¬ 
and  low-CPRS  persons.  However,  when  agent  reasoning  was  available,  participants 
with  low  CP  had  more  correct  rejects  than  those  with  high  CP,  and  this  difference 
became  greater  as  ART  increased. 
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****p<  ,001,  ***p<  ,oi,  **  p  <  .05,  “  p  <  .07 

Fig.  38  Average  number  of  correct  rejects  by  high/low  CPRS-score  group  sorted  by  ART 
level;  bars  denote  SE 

Hypothesis  8:  High-CPRS-score  individuals  will  have  higher  scores  on  the 
Usability  and  Trust  Survey  than  low-CPRS-score  individuals. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  score  and  ART  on  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  scores  nor  any  significant 
main  effect  of  CP  on  usability  scores. 

Hypothesis  9:  High-CPRS-score  individuals  will  have  lower  SA  scores  than  low- 
CPRS-score  individuals. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  scores  and  ART  on  SA1  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect 
of  CP  on  SA1  scores  across  ART,  F(l,54)  =  4.12,  p  =  0.047,  r|p2  =  0.12  (see  Fig. 
39).  Post  hoc  comparisons  between  high/low  CPRS-score  groups  within  each  ART 
level  show  that  low-CP  individuals  had  higher  SA1  scores  in  each  ART — ART1, 
*(  18)  =  0.93,  p  =  0.365,  d  =  0.42;  ART2,  *(18)  =  1.05,  p  =  0.310,  d  =  0.72;  and 
ART3,  *(18)  =  1.54,  p  =  0.142,  d  =  0.69 — than  their  high-CP  counterparts,  and 
while  these  post  hoc  comparisons  did  not  reach  statistical  significance,  the 
medium-large-effect  sizes  indicate  this  difference  is  meaningful  in  each  ART. 
Thus,  in  a  high-information  environment  low-CP  individuals  monitored  their 
environment  better  than  high-CP  individuals. 
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Fig.  39  Average  level  1  situation  awareness  (SA1)  scores  by  high/low  CPRS  group  sorted  by 
ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
CPRS  and  ART  on  SA2  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  CPRS  on  SA2 
scores  across  ART.  A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant 
interaction  between  CPRS  and  ART  on  SA3  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect 
of  CPRS  on  SA3  scores  across  ART. 

4.4. 5. 2  Spatial  Ability  (SOT  and  SV)  and  PAC 

Hypothesis  10:  Individual  differences,  such  as  SpA  and  PAC,  will  have  differential 
effects  on  the  operator’s  performance  on  the  route- selection  task  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  SA. 

The  effects  of  ID  factors  and  ART  level  on  route-selection  performance  were 
evaluated  via  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs,  a  =  0.05.  When  Levene’s  Test  of 
Equality  of  Error  Variance  was  significant,  the  evaluation  was  repeated  at  a  =  0.0 1 . 
Post  hoc  t-tests  within  each  ART  compared  performance  differences  between 
high/low  group  memberships  for  each  ID  factor.  SOT  is  reverse-scored,  so  lower 
test  scores  imply  greater  spatial  ability  (high-SOT  group),  while  SV  and  PAC  are 
scored  normally  (higher  test  scores  imply  greater  ability).  Descriptive  statistics  for 
SOT,  SV,  and  PAC  are  shown  in  Tables  23  and  24. 
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Table  23  Descriptive  statistics  for  SOT,  SV,  and  PAC  by  ART  level 


Mdn  split  count 

Group 

N 

Min 

Max 

Mdn 

Mean 

SD 

Hi 

Lo 

Overall 

60 

3.96 

33.01 

11.19 

13.39 

7.40 

30 

30 

SOT 

ART1 

20 

4.58 

27.00 

9.26 

12.75 

7.08 

12 

8 

ART2 

20 

4.52 

33.01 

13.74 

14.71 

8.14 

8 

12 

ART3 

20 

3.96 

27.81 

10.23 

12.71 

7.15 

10 

10 

Overall 

60 

0.19 

0.88 

0.50 

0.52 

0.14 

30 

30 

SY 

ART1 

20 

0.36 

0.76 

0.54 

0.52 

0.11 

12 

8 

ART2 

20 

0.36 

0.88 

0.51 

0.53 

0.13 

13 

7 

ART3 

20 

0.19 

0.83 

0.48 

0.50 

0.17 

8 

12 

Overall 

60 

33 

75 

58.00 

57.55 

8.23 

31 

29 

PAC 

ART1 

20 

33 

74 

57.50 

56.35 

8.87 

10 

10 

ART2 

20 

41 

75 

60.50 

60.05 

7.67 

13 

7 

ART3 

20 

41 

70 

57.00 

56.25 

7.93 

8 

12 

Table  14  Descriptive  statistics  for  SOT,  SV,  and  PAC  by  ART  level,  sorted  by  high/low 
group  membership 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART1 

Low 

8 

20.03 

5.50 

1.94 

(15.44,  24.63) 

High 

12 

7.90 

1.78 

0.51 

(6.77,  9.03) 

ART2 

Low 

12 

19.59 

6.82 

1.97 

(15.25,  23.92) 

High 

8 

7.40 

2.14 

0.76 

(5.60,  9.19) 

ART3 

Low 

10 

18.67 

5.18 

1.64 

(14.96,  22.37) 

High 

10 

6.75 

1.54 

0.49 

(5.65,  7.86) 

ART1 

Low 

8 

0.41 

0.05 

0.02 

(0.37,  0.45) 

High 

12 

0.59 

0.08 

0.02 

(0.54,  0.64) 

ART2 

Low 

7 

0.40 

0.04 

0.01 

(0.37,  0.44) 

High 

13 

0.60 

0.11 

0.03 

(0.54,  0.67) 

ART3 

Low 

12 

0.38 

0.11 

0.03 

(0.31,0.45) 

High 

8 

0.67 

0.09 

0.03 

(0.59,  0.75) 

ART1 

Low 

10 

50.10 

7.42 

2.34 

(44.80,  55.41) 

High 

10 

62.60 

4.93 

1.56 

(59.08,  66.12) 

ART2 

Low 

7 

52.29 

5.50 

2.08 

(47.20,  57.37) 

High 

13 

64.23 

4.90 

1.36 

(61.27,  67.19) 

ART3 

Low 

12 

51.25 

5.56 

1.61 

(47.72,  54.78) 

High 

8 

63.75 

3.85 

1.36 

(60.54,  66.97) 

4.4. 5.2.1  Route-Selection  Task  Evaluation 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
SOT  and  ART  on  route-selection  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant  main 
effect  of  SOT  on  route-selection  scores,  F(l,54)  =  4.40,  p  =  0.041,  r)p2  =  0.08  (see 
Fig.  40).  Post  hoc  comparisons  between  high/low  SOT  groups  within  each  ART 
level  show  that  low-SOT  individuals  (those  who  performed  better  on  the  SOT)  had 
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higher  route-selection  scores  in  each  ART:  ART1,  t(18)  =  -1.29,  p  =  0.214,  d  = 
0.61;  ART2,  t{  1 8)  =  -1 . 1 0,  p  =  0.287,  d  =  0.50;  and  ART 3,  t{  1 8)  =  -1 .24,  p  =  0.230, 
d  =  0.56.  Although  these  post  hoc  analyses  did  not  reach  statistical  analysis,  they 
had  medium-effect  sizes. 


- HlghSOT 

—  —  LowSOT 


ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

High/Low  SOt  by  Agent  Reasoning  transparency  Level 


Fig.  40  Average  route-selection  scores  by  high/low  SOT  group  membership  across  ART 
level;  bars  denote  SE 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between  SV 
and  ART  on  route-selection  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SV  on  route- 
selection  scores. 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
PAC  and  ART  on  route-selection  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant  main 
effect  of  PAC  on  route-selection  scores,  F(l,54)  =  3.98,  p  =  0.051,  r\p2  =  0.07  (see 
Fig.  41).  Post  hoc  comparisons  between  high/low  PAC  groups  within  each  ART 
level  show  that  high-PAC  individuals  had  higher  route-selection  scores  in  each 
ART:  ART1,  *(18)  =  -1.18,  p  =  0.255,  d  =  0.53;  ART2,  *(18)  =  -0.74,  p  =  0.467,  d 
=  0.34;  and  ART3,  t(18)  =  -1.56,  p  =  0.137,  d  =  0.69.  Although  these  post  hoc 
analyses  did  not  reach  statistical  analysis,  they  had  medium-effect  sizes. 
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Fig.  41  Average  route-selection  scores  by  high/low  PAC  group  membership  across  ART 
level;  bars  denote  SE 

4.4. 5. 2.2  SA1  Evaluation 

Two-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs  revealed  no  significant  ART  interaction 
among  SOT,  SV,  or  PAC  on  SA1  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SOT, 
SV,  or  PAC  on  SA1  scores  across  ART  levels. 

4.4.5.23  SA2  Evaluation 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
SOT  and  ART  on  SA2  scores;  however,  there  is  a  significant  main  effect  of  SOT 
on  SA2  scores,  F(l,54)  =  16.98,  p  <  0.001,  r\p2  =  0.24  (see  Fig.  42).  Post  hoc 
comparisons  between  high/low  SOT  groups  within  each  ART  level  show  that 
high-SOT  and  low-SOT  individuals  had  similar  SA2  scores  in  ART1;  however, 
high-SOT  participants  had  higher  SA2  scores  in  ART2,  t(18)  =  -2.78,  p  =  0.012,  d 
=  1.29,  and  ART3,  t(18)  =  -3.09,  p  =  0.006,  d  =  1.42.  When  agent  reasoning  was 
not  available  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  SA2  scores  between  high-  and 
low-SOT  persons.  However,  when  agent  reasoning  was  available  participants  who 
performed  better  on  the  SOT  also  had  higher  SA2  scores  than  their  counterparts. 

Two-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
SV  or  PAC  and  ART  on  SA2  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SV  or  PAC 
on  SA2  scores  across  ART  levels. 
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****  p  <■  .001,  ***  p  <  .01,  **  p  <  .05,  *  p  <  .07 

Fig.  42  Average  SA2  scores  by  SOT  high/low  group  membership  sorted  by  ART  level;  bars 
denote  SE 

4.4. 5.2.4  SA3  Evaluation 

Two-way,  between-groups  ANOVAs  revealed  no  significant  ART  interaction 
among  SOT,  SV,  or  PAC  on  SA3  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  SOT, 
SV,  or  PAC  on  SA3  scores  across  ART  levels. 

4.4. 5. 3  WMC 

Hypothesis  11:  High-WMC  individuals  will  have  more  correct  rejects  and  higher 
SA2  and  SA3  scores  than  low-WMC  individuals. 

The  effects  of  WMC  and  ART  level  were  evaluated  via  2-way,  between-groups 
ANOVAs,  a  =  0.05.  Post  hoc  t-tests  within  each  ART  compared  performance 
differences  between  high/low  group  memberships.  Descriptive  statistics  for  WMC, 
as  measured  using  the  RSPAN  test,  are  shown  in  Tables  25  and  26. 


Table  25  Descriptive  statistics  for  WMC  by  ART  level 


Mdn  split  count 

Group 

N 

Min 

Max 

Mdn 

Mean 

SD 

Hi 

Lo 

Overall 

60 

10 

54 

31.00 

31.47 

12.06 

31 

29 

WMC 

ART2 

20 

17 

54 

31.00 

33.15 

11.86 

11 

9 

20 

11 

54 

32.50 

31.10 

13.75 

11 

9 

ART3 

20 

10 

54 

28.00 

30.15 

11.17 

9 

11 
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Table  26  Descriptive  statistics  for  WMC  by  ART  level,  sorted  by  high/low  group 
membership 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95  %  Cl  for  mean 

ART! 

Low 

9 

22.11 

3.55 

1.18 

(19.38,  24.84) 

High 

11 

42.18 

7.59 

2.29 

(37.08,  47.28) 

WMC  ART2 

Low 

9 

18.00 

4.61 

1.54 

(14.46,21.54) 

High 

11 

41.82 

7.83 

2.36 

(36.56,  47.08) 

ART3 

Low 

11 

22.09 

5.65 

1.70 

(18.30,  25.88) 

High 

9 

40.00 

7.62 

2.54 

(34.15,45.85) 

4. 4. 5. 3.1  Correct  Rejects 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
WMC  and  ART  on  correct-rejection  scores  nor  any  significant  main  effect  of  WMC 
on  correct-reject  scores. 

4. 4. 5. 3. 2  SA  Scores 

A  2-way,  between-groups  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  interaction  between 
WMC  and  ART  on  SA2  scores;  however,  there  was  a  significant  main  effect  of 
WMC  on  SA2  scores  across  ARTs,  F(l,54)  =  8.33,  p  =  0.006,  r|p2  =  0.13  (see  Fig. 
43).  High-WMC  participants  had  higher  S A2  scores  in  all  ART  conditions — ART  1 , 
*(18)  =  -2.25,  p  =  0.037,  d  =  1.01;  ART2,  *(18)  =  -2.28,  p  =  0.035,  d  =  1.02;  and 
ART3,  *(18)  =  -1.94,  p  =  0.359,  d  =  0.44 — than  their  low-WMC  counterparts. 
Performance  of  the  high-WMC  group  was  consistent  among  ARTs,  while  the  low- 
WMC  participants’  SA2  scores  varied.  This  difference  was  greatest  in  ART2, 
where  access  to  agent  reasoning  resulted  in  low-WMC  participants  having  lower 
SA2  scores  than  in  the  no-reasoning  condition,  and  smallest  in  ART3,  where 
increased  access  to  agent  reasoning  appears  to  have  helped  low-WMC  participants’ 
SA2  scores  increase  to  almost  that  of  their  high-WMC  counterparts. 

There  was  no  significant  interaction  between  WMC  and  ART  on  SA3  scores  nor 
any  significant  main  effect  of  WMC  on  S  A3  scores. 
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LowWMC  HighWMC  LowWMC  HighWMC  LowWMC  HighWMC 

ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

High/Low  WMC  by  Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 


•***  p  <  .001,  **"  p  <  .01,  *"  p <  .05,  *  p  <  .07 

Fig.  43  Average  S A2  scores  by  WMC  high/low  group  membership  sorted  by  ART  level ;  bars 
denote  SE 

4.5  Discussion 

The  primary  goal  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how  the  transparency  of  an 
intelligent  agent’ s  reasoning  in  a  high-information  environment  affected 
complacent  behavior  in  a  route-selection  task.  Participants  supervised  a  3 -vehicle 
convoy  as  it  traversed  a  simulated  environment  and  rerouted  the  convoy  when 
needed  with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent  agent,  RoboLeader.  Information 
regarding  potential  events  along  the  preplanned  route,  together  with 
communications  from  a  commander  confirming  either  the  presence  or  absence  of 
activity  in  the  area,  were  provided  to  all  participants.  They  received  information 
about  both  their  current  route  and  the  agent-recommended  alternative  route.  When 
the  convoy  approached  a  potentially  unsafe  area,  the  intelligent  agent  would 
recommend  rerouting  the  convoy.  The  agent  recommendations  were  correct  66% 
of  the  time.  The  participant  was  required  to  recognize  and  correctly  reject  any 
incorrect  suggestions.  The  secondary  goal  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how 
differing  levels  of  agent  transparency  affected  main-task  and  secondary-task 
performance,  response  time,  workload,  SA,  trust,  and  system  usability  along  with 
implications  of  ID  factors  such  as  spatial  ability,  WMC,  PAC,  and  CP. 

Each  participant  was  assigned  to  a  specific  level  of  ART.  The  reasoning  explained 
why  the  agent  was  making  the  recommendation  and  this  differed  among  these 
levels.  ART1  provided  no  reasoning  information;  RL  notified  that  a  change  was 
recommended  without  explanation.  The  type  of  information  the  agent  supplied 
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varied  slightly  between  ARTs  2  and  3.  In  ART2  the  agent  reasoning  was  simple 
statements  of  fact  corresponding  to  the  information  icons  that  appeared  on  the  map, 
along  with  reasoning  as  to  how  the  agent  factored  each  piece  of  information  into  its 
final  recommendation  (e.g.,  Recommend  revise  convoy  route:  Potential  IED 
(H[igh]),  Potential  Sniper  (M[edium]),  Dense  Fog  (L[ow]).  In  ART3  an  additional 
piece  of  information  was  added,  time  of  report,  that  conveyed  when  the  agent  had 
received  the  information  leading  to  its  recommendation  (e.g.,  Recommend  revise 
convoy  route:  Potential  IED  (H),  TOR:  1  [h];  Potential  Sniper  (M),  TOR:  2;  Dense 
Fog  (L),  TOR:  4).  This  additional  information  did  not  convey  any  confidence  level 
or  uncertainty  but  was  designed  to  encourage  the  operator  to  actively  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  information  rather  than  simply  respond.  Therefore,  not  only  was 
access  to  agent  reasoning  examined,  but  the  impact  of  the  type  of  information  the 
agent  supplied  was  reviewed,  as  well. 

Complacent  behavior  was  investigated  via  primary  (route-selection)  task  response 
at  those  decision  points  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  incorrect,  in  the  form 
of  incorrect  acceptances  of  the  agent  recommendation,  an  objective  measure  of 
errors  of  commission  (Parasuraman  et  al.  2000).  Access  to  agent  reasoning  was 
predicted  to  reduce  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  while  an  increase  in  ART 
was  expected  to  increase  incorrect  acceptances.  The  trend  in  the  data  appeared  to 
support  this  prediction  even  though  the  findings  were  not  significant.  While  there 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  mean  score  for  incorrect  acceptances  when  ART  was 
added,  the  highest  mean  score  for  incorrect  acceptances  was  in  ART3,  when  ART 
was  highest.  Response  times  for  incorrect  acceptances  were  longer  than  those  for 
correct  rejections  in  the  ART  condition,  indicating  these  incorrect  acceptances 
could  be  the  result  of  errors  in  judgment  rather  than  an  indication  of  complacent 
behavior.  However,  in  the  condition  with  the  highest  amount  of  ART,  not  only  are 
there  more  incorrect  acceptances  of  the  agent  suggestion,  but  the  decision  times  for 
these  responses  are  no  different  from  those  for  correct  rejections.  Considered 
together,  this  may  indicate  the  combination  of  high  information  and  increased 
access  to  agent  reasoning  could  overwork  the  operator,  resulting  in  an  OOTL 
situation.  Differences  due  to  IDs  support  this  notion,  as  individuals  with  higher 
WMC  had  fewer  incorrect  acceptances  overall,  demonstrating  an  ability  to  process 
more  information  more  effectively  than  their  counterparts.  Additionally, 
individuals  who  scored  low  on  complacency  potential  had  fewer  incorrect 
acceptances  in  the  ART  conditions.  There  was  no  difference  in  performance 
between  high-  and  low-CP  individuals  in  the  information-only  condition.  However, 
when  agent  reasoning  was  transparent,  low-CP  individuals  had  more  correct 
rejections  than  the  high-CP  individuals,  and  when  ART  was  increased  the 
difference  in  performance  became  more  pronounced.  The  better  performance  of 
low-CP  individuals  could  indicate  either  their  willingness  to  engage  with  the  agent 
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rather  than  defer  or  their  calibrated  trust  in  the  ability  of  the  intelligent  agent 
(Parasuraman  and  Manzey  2010). 


As  in  EXP1,  the  operator  received  all  information  needed  to  route  the  convoy 
correctly  without  the  agent’s  suggestion.  While  the  addition  of  agent  reasoning  did 
result  in  fewer  incorrect  acceptances  than  in  the  no-reasoning  condition,  the 
difference  was  not  significant.  However,  the  small  reduction  in  the  number  of 
incorrect  acceptances  considered  with  the  increased  response  times  does  provide 
evidence  that  the  addition  of  ART  is  effective  at  keeping  the  operator  engaged  in 
the  task,  even  if  the  performance  gains  are  small.  In  the  highest  reasoning- 
transparency  condition,  operators  were  also  given  information  that  could  have 
seemed  ambiguous  and,  as  a  result,  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  increased 
while  the  response  times  were  unchanged  from  those  for  correct  responses.  Thus, 
the  addition  of  information  whose  use  is  not  clear  created  a  situation  that 
encouraged  the  operator  to  defer  to  the  agent  suggestion. 

Performance  on  the  route-selection  task  was  evaluated  via  correct  rejections  and 
acceptances  of  the  agent  suggestion.  An  increased  number  of  correct  acceptances 
and  rejections,  as  well  as  reduced  decision  times,  were  all  indicative  of  improved 
performance.  Route-selection  performance  was  anticipated  to  improve  with  access 
to  agent  reasoning  and  then  decline  as  access  to  agent  reasoning  increased.  This 
hypothesis  was  not  supported.  Performance  was  unchanged  in  the  ART  conditions 
compared  to  the  information-only  condition.  Decision  times  (overall  and  correct 
responses)  were  slightly  longer  in  the  ART  conditions  compared  to  the  information- 
only  condition,  which  is  to  be  expected  due  to  the  additional  processing  required 
for  the  ART.  However,  decision  times  for  incorrect  responses  did  not  follow  this 
trend,  with  mean  decision  time  in  the  most  transparent  agent  reasoning  condition 
being  shortest  of  all  conditions.  This  shortening  of  deliberation  time  could  indicate 
complacent  behavior  is  occurring  in  this  condition. 

CP,  as  evaluated  using  the  Complacency  Potential  Rating  Scale,  and  Spatial 
Orientation  Test  scores  were  found  to  be  predictive  of  performance  on  the  route- 
selection  task,  in  that  individuals  with  low  CP  and  those  with  high  SO  ability  were 
found  to  score  higher  on  the  route-selection  task  overall.  There  were  also 
performance  differences  due  to  Perceived  Attentional  Control;  individuals  with 
higher  PAC  had  better  performance  on  the  route-selection  task  in  all  ART 
conditions.  When  considered  together,  these  findings  support  the  notion  that 
automation  bias  is,  at  least  to  some  degree,  an  issue  stemming  from  attention- 
resource  issues  (Parasuraman  and  Manzey  2010). 

Participant  trust  in  the  agent  was  assessed  objectively  by  evaluating  incorrect 
rejections  of  the  agent’s  suggestions  and  subjectively  using  the  Usability  and  Trust 
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Survey.  As  in  EXP1,  the  objective  measure  of  operator  trust  indicated  no  difference 
in  trust  due  to  ART.  However,  unlike  EXP1,  the  subjective  measures  also  indicated 
no  difference  in  trust  or  perceived  usability  due  to  ART.  The  CP,  as  evaluated  using 
the  CPRS,  was  found  to  be  predictive  of  operator  trust  as  evaluated  via  incorrect 
rejections  and  scores  on  the  Usability  and  Trust  Survey.  Individuals  with  low  CP 
were  found  to  have  fewer  incorrect  rejections  of  the  agent  recommendation  overall 
and  reported  higher  trust  and  usability  of  the  agent  than  their  high-CP  counterparts. 
However,  there  was  no  difference  in  incorrect  rejections,  trust,  or  usability 
evaluations  across  ART  conditions  between  high-  and  low-CP  individuals,  which 
indicates  these  findings  were  not  affected  by  the  presence  (or  lack  thereof)  of  ART. 

Participant  workload  was  expected  to  increase  as  ART  increased.  However,  this 
hypothesis  was  not  supported.  Workload  was  evaluated  using  the  NASA-TLX  and 
several  ocular  indices  that  have  been  shown  to  be  informative  as  to  cognitive 
workload.  Global  NASA-TLX  scores  decreased  as  ART  increased,  but  such 
changes  were  not  significant.  Pupil  diameter  also  decreased  as  ART  increased, 
indicating  overall  cognitive  workload  decreased  as  ART  increased.  Participant 
PDia  was  larger  in  the  information-only  condition  compared  to  the  ART  conditions, 
indicating  the  presence  of  ART  reduced  cognitive  workload.  This  finding 
contradicts  our  stated  hypothesis.  Fixation  Count  and  Fixation  Duration  did  not 
differ  significantly  among  the  3  ART  levels,  indicating  no  difference  in  cognitive 
workload. 

Similar  to  global  scores,  Mental  Demand  and  Physical  Demand  were  greater  in 
ART1  than  in  ARTs  2  or  3,  suggesting  the  access  to  agent  reasoning  reduced 
cognitive  workload.  The  ratings  for  NASA-TLX  Temporal  Demand  and  Effort 
were  higher  in  ART1  than  in  either  ART2  or  3,  albeit  not  significantly  different, 
which  would  support  the  MD  ratings.  Interestingly,  participants  also  reported 
higher  satisfaction  in  their  Performance  in  ART2  than  in  ART3.  Although 
participants  reported  greater  MD  in  ART2  than  in  ART3,  they  also  stayed  more 
engaged  in  the  task  as  indicated  by  their  increased  decision  times  for  incorrect 
responses,  resulting  in  higher  performance  ratings.  Alternatively,  the  addition  of 
the  recency  information  in  ART3  created  an  overwork  condition  for  the  operator, 
which  encouraged  complacent  behavior.  The  combination  of  decreased  satisfaction 
in  their  performance  and  reduced  DTs  for  incorrect  responses  in  ART3  could 
indicate  an  OOTL  situation. 

Situation  Awareness  scores  were  hypothesized  to  improve  with  access  to  agent 
reasoning — with  the  exceptions  of  SA1  and  SA3  scores  in  ART3.  In  this  study, 
SA1  scores  evaluated  how  well  the  participant  maintained  a  general  awareness  of 
their  environment.  The  additional  context  gained  by  access  to  agent  reasoning 
would  make  certain  events  and  situations  more  salient,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to 
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improved  performance  on  the  route-selection  task  (Hancock  and  Diaz  2002). 
However,  increased  access  to  agent  transparency  was  expected  to  overwhelm  the 
participant,  leading  to  a  decline  in  SA1  and  SA3  scores.  The  hypotheses  were  not 
supported;  SA  scores  did  not  improve  with  access  to  agent  reasoning  nor  did  they 
vary  across  ART  levels.  In  a  high-information  environment,  access  to  agent 
reasoning  does  not  appear  to  affect  operator  SA.  These  results  offer  limited  support 
for  EXP1  findings  in  which  access  to  agent  reasoning  does  little  to  improve  SA. 

While  there  were  no  differences  in  SA  because  of  agent  reasoning  access,  there 
were  notable  distinctions  in  SA  scores  for  several  ID  factors.  Low-CP  individuals 
overall  had  higher  SA1  scores  than  their  high-CP  counterparts  in  all  ART  levels, 
which  could  be  due  to  reduced  trust  in  the  agent  encouraging  them  to  monitor  their 
surroundings  more  carefully  (Pop  et  al.  2015) — in  effect,  supervising  the  agent. 
High-WMC  individuals  had  higher  SA2  scores  across  all  ART  levels  than  their 
low-WMC  counterparts,  demonstrating  their  improved  ability  to  assimilate  the 
information  from  various  sources  into  a  coherent  understanding  (Wickens  and 
Holland  2000).  Low-WMC  individuals’  SA2  scores  were  lowest  in  ART2,  which 
could  indicate  the  access  to  agent  reasoning  overtasked  them.  High  spatial 
orientation  (SO)  individuals  had  higher  SA2  scores  when  ART  was  available  than 
their  low-SO  counterparts.  While  both  groups  had  similar  SA2  scores  in  the  absence 
of  agent  reasoning,  when  access  to  agent  reasoning  became  available  the  high-SO 
individuals’  SA2  scores  improved  while  the  low-SO  individuals’  SA2  scores 
decreased.  Gugerty  and  Brooks  (2004)  found  that  high-SO  individuals  were  better 
able  to  overlook  slight  disparities  in  reference-frame  alignments.  This  ability  could 
explain  why  high-SO  individuals  appear  to  have  increased  skill  when  combining 
information  from  several  sources  (one  of  which  being  a  map  of  the  area)  into  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  environment  surrounding  the  convoy’s  route. 

Access  to  agent  reasoning  appeared  to  have  little  influence  on  performance  in  the 
target-detection  task.  The  number  of  targets  detected  in  ART3  was  significantly 
lower  than  the  other  2  conditions,  indicating  that  increased  ART  interfered  with  this 
task.  However,  access  to  agent  reasoning  had  no  effect  on  the  number  of  FAs 
reported.  The  SDT  was  used  to  evaluate  whether  access  to  agent  reasoning  had  any 
effect  on  sensitivity  or  selection  criteria.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in 
either  sensitivity  to  targets,  assessed  as  d’,  or  selection  criteria,  assessed  as  Beta, 
across  ART  levels.  In  an  information-rich  environment,  ART  appears  to  have  no 
effect  on  sensitivity  to  targets  or  target-selection  criteria. 

As  in  EXP1,  a  potential  limitation  of  this  work  could  be  the  added  time  information 
in  ART3.  Participants  in  that  agent  reasoning  condition  were  instructed  that  the 
time  reflected  when  the  agent  received  the  information  upon  which  it  based  its 
recommendation;  however,  they  were  not  instructed  how  they  should  use  that 
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information  in  their  deliberations.  Thus,  this  information  could  have  appeared 
ambiguous  to  the  participants  and  there  could  be  variability  in  how  they  factored 
this  information  into  their  decision  based  upon  their  personal  experience. 

4.6  Conclusion 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  are  important  for  the  design  of  intelligent 
recommender  and  decision-aid  systems.  Keeping  the  operator  engaged  and  in  the 
loop  is  important  for  reducing  complacency  that  could  allow  lapses  in  system 
reliability  to  go  unnoticed.  To  that  end,  we  examined  how  agent  reasoning 
transparency  affected  complacent  behavior,  as  well  as  task  performance,  workload, 
and  trust  when  the  operator  had  complete  information  about  their  task  environment. 

Access  to  agent  reasoning  was  found  to  have  little  effect  on  complacent  behavior 
when  the  operator  has  complete  information  about  the  task  environment.  However, 
the  addition  of  information  that  created  ambiguity  for  the  operator  appeared  to 
encourage  complacency,  as  indicated  by  reduced  performance  and  shorter  DTs. 
ART  did  not  increase  overall  workload,  which  agrees  with  previous  studies 
(Mercado  et  al.  2015),  and  operators  reported  higher  satisfaction  with  their 
performance  and  reduced  mental  demand.  Contrary  to  findings  previously  reported 
by  Hell  din  et  al.  (2014)  and  Mercado  et  al.  (2015),  access  to  agent  reasoning  did 
not  improve  operators’  secondary-task  performance,  SA,  or  operator  trust. 
However,  this  access  did  not  have  a  negative  effect  until  transparency  increased  to 
such  a  level  as  to  include  ambiguous  information,  thus  encouraging  complacency. 
As  such,  these  findings  suggest  that  when  the  operator  has  complete  information 
regarding  their  task  environment,  access  to  agent  reasoning  may  be  beneficial  but 
not  dramatically  so.  However,  ART  that  includes  ambiguous  information  does  have 
negative  effects;  as  such,  the  amount  of  transparency  and  the  type  of  information 
conveyed  to  the  operator  should  be  carefully  considered. 

5.  Comparison  of  EXP1  and  EXP2 


5.1  Objective 

Results  from  Experiments  1  and  2  were  compared  to  evaluate  how  differences  in 
the  level  of  information  available  to  the  operator  interacted  with  access  to  the 
agents’  reasoning  and  uncertainty  information.  In  ART1,  the  only  difference 
between  EXP1  and  EXP2  was  the  amount  of  information  the  participant  received 
via  the  map  icons.  In  ARTs  2  and  3,  ART  was  similar  between  the  2  experiments 
in  that  participants  were  shown  the  agent  reasoning  equating  to  each  map  icon; 
there  were  simply  more  icons  in  EXP2  to  explain.  However,  in  EXP2  participants 
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were  also  told  how  the  agent  factored  each  piece  of  information  into  its 
recommendation  via  the  weighing  factor;  thus,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  ART 
in  ARTs  2  and  3  compared  to  EXP1. 


5.2  Stated  Hypotheses 


5.2.1  Complacent  Behavior,  Primary  Task  Performance,  Trust  in  the 
Agent 

We  hypothesize  that  complacent  behavior  in  the  high-information  environment 
(EXP2)  will  be  lower  than  in  the  low-information  environment  (EXP1)  in  the 
absence  of  agent  reasoning  (ART1).  The  additional  information  should  help  the 
participant  successfully  maneuver  their  environment  more  safely.  The  presence  of 
agent  reasoning  (ART2)  will  assist  the  operator  in  understanding  the  additional 
environmental  information,  resulting  in  reduced  incorrect  acceptances  in  the 
high-information  environment  (EXP2)  from  the  low-information  environment 
(EXP1).  However,  the  increase  in  agent  reasoning  transparency  (ART3)  will 
overload  the  operator;  as  a  result,  incorrect  acceptances  will  be  greater  in  the  high- 
information  environment  (EXP2)  than  in  the  low-information  environment  (EXP1). 

Hypothesis  1:  Incorrect  acceptances  will  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  ART1 
(EXP1  >  EXP2),  as  the  additional  environmental  information  will  reduce  the 
operator’s  dependency  on  the  agent’s  recommendations.  In  ART2,  incorrect 
acceptances  will  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  due  to  the  presence  of  agent 
reasoning  (EXP1  >  EXP2).  In  ART3,  incorrect  acceptances  will  be  higher  in  EXP2 
than  in  EXP1  (EXP1  <  EXP2)  due  to  overloading  the  operator  with  information. 

Hypothesis  2:  Performance  (number  of  correct  rejections  and  acceptances)  on  the 
route- selection  task  in  EXP2,  compared  to  EXP1,  will  be 

•  Lower  in  ART1  due  to  increased  environmental  information  without  access 
to  agent  reasoning  (EXP1  >  EXP2). 

•  Greater  in  ART2  due  to  access  to  agent  reasoning,  (EXP1  <  EXP2). 

•  Lower  in  ART3  due  to  information  overload  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
transparency  of  the  agent  reasoning,  which  included  ambiguous  information 
(EXP1  >  EXP2). 

In  all  conditions,  time  to  decide  on  the  route-selection  task  will  be  higher  in  EXP2 
than  EXP1  (EXP1  <  EXP2). 

Hypothesis  3:  Operator  trust  in  the  agent  will  be  greater  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  for 
ARTs  1  and  2  (EXP1  <  EXP2).  However,  operator  trust  will  be  lower  in  EXP2  than 
in  EXP1  for  ART3  (EXP1  >  EXP2). 
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5.2.2  Workload 


Hypothesis  4:  Operator  perceived  workload  will  be  greater  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1 
for  all  ARTs  (EXP1  <  EXP2).  Inferred  measures  of  workload  (i.e.,  PDia,  FC,  and 
FD)  will  also  show  increased  workload. 

5.2.3  SA 

Hypothesis  5:  The  increased  environmental  information  will  result  in  lower  SA 
scores  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  ARTs  1  and  3  (EXP1  >  EXP2)  for  SA1  and  SA3 
measures.  SA2  scores  will  be  higher  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  ARTs  1  and  2; 
however,  they  will  be  lower  in  ART3: 

.  SA1 :  ARTs  1 ,  2  and  3:  EXP1  >  EXP2 

.  SA2:  ARTs  1  and  2:  EXP1  <  EXP2;  ART3:  EXP1  >  EXP2. 

.  SA3:  ARTs  1,  2  and  3:  EXP1  >  EXP2 

5.2.4  Target-Detection  Task  Performance 

Hypothesis  6:  Performance  in  the  target-detection  task,  in  both  targets  detected  and 
FAs,  will  be  worse  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  all  ARTs  due  to  information  overload. 

•  Number  of  targets  detected:  EXP1  >  EXP2 

•  False  alarms:  EXP1  <  EXP2. 

5.3  Results 

Data  were  examined  using  independent  samples  t-tests  (a  =  0.05)  within  each  ART 
level  between  EXP1  and  EXP2.  Equal  variances  between  groups  were  not  assumed. 
Specifically,  ART1  was  compared  to  ART1,  ART2  to  ART2,  and  ART3  to  ART3 
for  each  measure  of  interest.  Means,  SD,  SE,  and  95%  Cl  are  reported  for  each 
measure. 

5.3.1  Complacent  Behavior,  Primary  Task  Performance,  Trust  in  the 
Agent 

5. 3. 1.1  Complacent-Behavior  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  1:  Incorrect  acceptances  will  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  ART1 
(EXP1  >  EXP2)  as  the  additional  environmental  information  will  reduce  the 
operator’s  dependency  on  the  agent’s  recommendations.  In  ART2,  incorrect 
acceptances  will  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  due  to  the  presence  of  agent 
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reasoning  (EXP1  >  EXP2).  In  ART3,  incorrect  acceptances  will  be  higher  in  EXP2 
than  in  EXP1  (EXP1  <  EXP2)  due  to  overloading  of  the  operator  with  information. 


Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  acceptances  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are 
shown  in  Table  27. 

Table  27  Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  acceptances  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART 
level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl 
for  mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

EXP1 

20 

3.25 

2.27 

0.51 

(2.19,  4.31) 

ART! 

EXP2 

20 

0.98 

1.11 

0.25 

(0.46,  1.49) 

27.6 

4.03 

<.001 

1.35 

EXP1 

20 

1.15 

1.31 

0.29 

(0.54,  1.76) 

ART2 

EXP2 

20 

0.90 

0.91 

0.20 

(0.47,  1.33) 

33.9 

0.70 

.488 

0.23 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

2.65 

2.32 

0.52 

(1.56,3.74) 

34.2 

1.81 

.079 

0.58 

EXP2 

20 

1.50 

1.64 

0.37 

(0.73,  2.27) 

Evaluating  incorrect  acceptances  between  experiments  shows  that,  overall,  more 
incorrect  acceptances  occurred  in  EXP1  than  EXP2  (see  Fig.  44).  There  was  a 
significant  correlation  between  experiment  and  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances 
regardless  of  ART,  r  =  -0.26,  p  =  0.013.  In  ART1,  which  had  no  agent  reasoning 
available  for  the  operator,  there  were  fewer  incorrect  acceptances  in  EXP2  than 
EXP1 .  This  supports  the  hypothesis  and  is  strong  evidence  that  operator  knowledge 
of  the  task  environment  can  reduce  complacent  behavior  even  in  the  absence  of 
agent  reasoning.  As  predicted,  incorrect  acceptances  were  also  lower  in  EXP2  than 
in  EXP1  in  ART2.  However,  this  result  was  not  statistically  significant.  It  was 
expected  that  the  increased  ART  in  ART3  would  overwhelm  the  operator  in  EXP2, 
resulting  in  higher  incorrect  acceptances.  However,  this  was  not  the  case.  Although 
EXP2  mean  scores  in  ART3  were  greater  than  those  in  ARTs  1  or  2,  indicating  the 
increased  transparency  was  not  without  its  cost,  scores  were  significantly  lower 
than  in  EXP1 .  Overall,  these  findings  are  evidence  of  the  importance  of  information 
in  addition  to  ART  for  reducing  the  complacent  behavior. 
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ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 

Experiment  by  Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 


♦***  p <  .001,  **♦  p <  .01,  ** p  <  .OS,  *  p  <  .07 


Fig.  44  Average  incorrect  acceptances  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

Participants’  scores  were  further  analyzed  by  comparing  the  number  of  participants 
who  had  no  incorrect  acceptances,  by  ART  level,  between  EXP1  and  EXP2  (see 
Fig.  45).  Chi-square  analysis  found  a  significant  difference  in  the  number  of 
participants  with  no  incorrect  acceptances  in  ART1,  X2(6)  =  15.26,  p  =  0.018, 
Cramer’s  V  =  0.618,  but  no  difference  in  ART2  or  ART3.  In  ART1,  the  increased 
information  in  EXP2  appeared  to  improve  the  participants’  ability  to  discern  when 
the  agent  was  incorrect  compared  to  EXP1.  However,  the  addition  of  agent 
reasoning  in  ARTs  2  and  3  appeared  to  improve  EXP1  participants’  ability  to 
discern  when  the  agent  was  incorrect  to  the  same  degree  as  in  EXP2.  When 
participants  did  incorrectly  accept  the  agent’ s  recommendation,  more  participants 
made  incorrect  acceptances  in  EXP1  ( n  =  43)  than  in  EXP2  ( n  =  35)  across  all 
ARTs.  Of  these,  89%  of  participants  in  EXP2  scored  less  than  50%  on  incorrect 
acceptances,  compared  to  51%  of  those  in  EXP1. 
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HEXP1  ■  EXP2 


Fig.  45  Between-experiment  comparisons  of  the  number  of  participants  who  had  no 
incorrect  acceptances  in  each  ART  level 


Decision  time  for  responses  on  the  route-selection  task  at  those  locations  where  the 
agent  recommendation  was  incorrect  was  evaluated.  It  was  hypothesized  that  DT 
would  increase  as  ART  increased,  and  DTs  in  EXP2  would  be  longer  than  those  in 
EXP1,  as  participants  should  require  additional  time  to  process  the  extra 
information.  Thus,  reduced  time  could  indicate  less  time  spent  in  deliberation, 
which  could  be  an  indication  of  complacent  behavior.  Descriptive  statistics  for  DTs 
and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in  Table  28. 

Table  28  Descriptive  statistics  for  average  DT  at  those  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  is  incorrect  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for 
between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.63 

11.14 

3.10 

3.68 

0.69 

0.82 

(6.18,  9.08) 
(9.42,  12.87) 

36.9 

-3.21 

0.002 

1.04 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.20 

11.51 

2.77 

3.35 

0.62 

0.75 

(5.91,  8.50) 
(9.94,  13.08) 

36.7 

-4.43 

<0.001 

1.41 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.89 

12.30 

3.01 

3.96 

0.67 

0.89 

(6.48,  9.30) 
(10.45,  14.16) 

35.5 

-3.97 

<0.001 

1.27 

Evaluating  DTs  at  those  locations  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  incorrect 
between  experiments  shows  that  participants  took  longer  deliberating  in  EXP2  than 
EXP1  (see  Fig.  46)  across  all  ARTs,  which  supports  the  hypothesis.  This  difference 
was  smallest  in  ART1  (AM  =  3.52)  and  larger  when  ART  was  present  (ART2,  AM 
=  4.31;  ART3,  AM  =  4.42).  Participants  took  longer  to  reach  their  decisions  in 
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EXP2  than  in  EXP1,  most  likely  due  to  the  increased  environmental  information 
and  increased  agent  reasoning. 
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Fig.  46  Average  DT  in  seconds  for  participant  responses  at  decision  points  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  incorrect  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


It  is  interesting  that  in  ART3,  when  ART  was  at  its  highest,  DT  was  the  roughly  the 
same  as  in  ART2.  In  order  to  understand  this  lack  of  difference,  DTs  were  also 
evaluated  by  correct/incorrect  responses.  In  Table  29,  DTs  are  sorted  by  correct 
rejections,  incorrect  acceptances,  and  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  further,  t-test 
results  are  included  for  between-experiment  comparisons. 


Table  29  Descriptive  statistics  for  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  participant  responses  at  decision 
points  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  incorrect 


c/i 


^  <D 
O  CJ 

g  I 

8  g- 
£  8 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s  d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

14 

20 

8.96 

11.15 

8.69 

4.25 

2.32 

0.95 

32.0 

-0.98 

0.337 

0.34 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.49 

11.25 

3.17 

3.19 

0.71 

0.71 

38.0 

-3.73 

0.001 

1.18 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

18 

20 

8.14 

12.94 

3.47 

5.09 

0.82 

1.14 

36.0 

-3.36 

0.002 

1.12 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

18 

11 

8.72 

12.17 

4.88 

5.76 

1.15 

1.74 

27.0 

-1.73 

0.096 

0.65 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

11 

12 

6.09 

14.37 

1.76 

4.49 

0.53 

1.30 

14.6 

-5.91 

<0.001 

2.65 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

14 

12 

8.94 

15.70 

5.27 

11.23 

1.41 

3.24 

24.0 

-2.01 

0.056 

0.82 
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Response  times  for  both  correct  rejections  and  incorrect  acceptances  were 
significantly  longer  in  EXP2  than  EXP1  in  all  ARTs.  However,  the  differences  in 
response  times  between  EXP1  and  EXP2  were  greater  for  the  incorrect  responses 
than  the  associated  correct  responses  in  each  ART  (see  Fig.  47).  There  was  no 
significant  difference  in  response  times  between  experiments  for  the 
notification-only  condition,  indicating  the  increase  in  information  alone  did  not 
result  in  an  associated  increase  in  DT,  regardless  of  correct  or  incorrect  status. 
Considered  along  with  the  reduced  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  in  EXP2,  this 
could  be  evidence  that  information  alone  appears  to  be  effective  at  mitigating 
complacent  behavior.  For  correct  rejections,  differences  in  response  time  for  the 
agent  reasoning  conditions  were  similar  but  longer  than  the  response  time  for  the 
notification-only  condition.  Response  times  for  incorrect  acceptances  were 
considerably  longer  than  those  for  correct  rejections  in  the  same  ARTs,  which  could 
be  evidence  the  incorrect  responses  were  due  to  difficulty  integrating  all  of  the 
available  information.  In  ART3  the  difference  in  response  time  for  incorrect 
acceptances  is  considerably  longer  than  that  for  correct  rejections  and  not 
significantly  different  between  the  2  experiments.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
increased  variability  of  response  times  in  EXP2  in  this  ART  level.  The  increased 
variability  could  indicate  that  while  some  participants  erred  due  to  difficulty  in 
assimilating  the  information,  others  were  exhibiting  complacent  behavior. 


Fig.  47  Differences  in  mean  DTs  (EXP2-EXP1)  for  average  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  correct 
rejections  and  incorrect  acceptances,  sorted  by  ART  level;  asterisk  (*)  denotes  significant 
difference  between  experiments 

5. 3. 1.2  Route-Selection  Task  Performance 
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Hypothesis  2:  Performance  (number  of  correct  rejects  and  accepts)  on  the  route- 
selection  task  in  EXP2,  compared  to  EXP1,  will  be 

•  Lower  in  ART  1 ,  due  to  increased  environmental  information  without  access 
to  agent  reasoning  (EXP1  >  EXP2). 

•  Greater  in  ART2,  due  to  access  to  agent  reasoning,  (EXP1  <  EXP2). 

•  Lower  in  ART3,  due  to  information  overload  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
transparency  of  the  agent  reasoning,  which  included  ambiguous  information 
(EXP1  >  EXP2). 

In  all  conditions,  time  to  decide  on  the  route-selection  task  will  be  higher  in  EXP2 
than  EXP1  (EXP1  <  EXP2). 

Descriptive  statistics  for  route-selection  task  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results 
are  shown  in  Table  30. 

Table  30  Descriptive  statistics  for  route-selection  task  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each 
ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

df 

Cohen’s 

t 

P 

mean 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

14.10 

2.59 

0.58 

(12.89,  15.31) 

35.2 

0.93 

0.358 

0.30 

20 

13.20 

3.46 

0.77 

(11.58,  14.82) 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

15.90 

1.80 

0.40 

(15.06,  16.74) 

30.1 

3.18 

0.003 

1.04 

EXP2 

20 

13.30 

3.18 

0.71 

(11.81,  14.79) 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

14.70 

2.81 

0.63 

(13.38,  16.02) 

37.1 

1.35 

0.187 

0.43 

EXP2 

20 

13.40 

3.28 

0.73 

(11.86,  14.94) 

Evaluating  route-selection  scores  between  experiments  makes  evident  that,  overall, 
scores  were  higher  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  (see  Fig.  48),  although  this  difference 
was  only  significant  in  ART2.  In  ART1,  which  had  no  agent  reasoning  available 
for  the  operator,  and  ART3,  which  had  the  greatest  access  to  agent  reasoning,  route- 
selection  scores  were  essentially  the  same  between  the  2  experiments.  Increasing 
the  amount  of  information  available  to  the  operator  did  not  improve  overall 
performance  on  the  primary  task  as  predicted,  nor  did  performance  improve  when 
agent  reasoning  transparency  was  at  its  highest  level.  This  is  evidence  that  too  much 
access  to  agent  reasoning  can  have  a  similar  effect  on  performance  as  too  little. 
Results  in  ART2  are  contrary  to  the  predicted  direction,  where  performance  in 
EXP2  was  expected  to  be  greater  than  in  EXP1 .  Instead,  route- selection  scores  were 
significantly  higher  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2.  These  results  indicate  the  combination 
of  high  environmental  information  and  access  to  agent  reasoning  can  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  task  performance. 
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Fig.  48  Average  route-selection  task  score  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote 
SE 


Participant  performance  was  also  evaluated  via  response  time  on  the  route-selection 
task.  Descriptive  statistics  for  overall  DTs  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown 
in  Table  31. 

Table  31  Descriptive  statistics  for  overall  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  the  route-selection  task 
sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment 
comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.64 

10.86 

3.60 

3.04 

0.81 

0.68 

(5.95,  9.32) 
(9.44,  12.82) 

37.0 

-3.06 

0.004 

0.97 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.51 

12.53 

3.36 

3.09 

0.75 

0.69 

(5.93,  9.08) 
(11.08,  13.97) 

37.7 

-4.92 

<0.001 

1.56 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

8.14 

12.52 

3.62 

4.91 

0.81 

1.10 

(6.46,  9.84) 
(10.22,  14.81) 

34.9 

-3.21 

0.003 

1.03 

Overall  DT  on  the  route-selection  task  was  hypothesized  to  be  longer  in  EXP2  than 
in  EXP1  and  the  findings  support  the  hypothesis.  Comparing  DTs  between 
experiments  shows  that  times  were  significantly  longer  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  (see 
Fig.  49).  This  difference  was  smallest  in  ART1  ( AM  =  3.22)  and  larger  when  ART 
was  present  (ART2,  AM  =  5.02;  ART3,  AM  =  4.38).  Participants  took  longer  to 
reach  their  decisions  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1,  most  likely  due  to  the  increased 
environmental  information  and  increased  agent  reasoning.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
ART3  when  ART  was  at  its  highest,  DT  was  the  same  as  in  ART2.  In  order  to 
understand  this  lack  of  difference,  DTs  were  also  evaluated  by  correct/incorrect 
responses  (see  Table  32). 
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Fig.  49  Average  route-selection  task  score  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote 
SE 


Table  32  Descriptive  statistics  for  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  the  route-selection  task  sorted  by 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  and  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for 
between-experiment  comparisons 
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N 

Mean 

SD 

ART1 

EXP1 

20 

7.52 

3.50 

EXP2 

20 

10.32 

2.79 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

7.42 

3.37 

EXP2 

20 

11.95 

3.40 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

7.98 

3.33 

EXP2 

20 

12.10 

4.60 

ART1 

EXP1 

18 

8.85 

5.38 

EXP2 

20 

13.06 

5.39 

ART2 

EXP1 

17 

8.44 

4.20 

EXP2 

19 

15.58 

4.89 

ART3 

EXP1 

14 

9.16 

5.20 

EXP2 

17 

14.77 

8.46 

SE  df  t  p  Cohen’s  d 


0.78 

0.62 

38.0 

-2.80 

0.008 

0.89 

0.75 

0.76 

38.0 

-4.23 

<0.001 

1.34 

0.74 

1.03 

38.0 

-3.42 

0.002 

1.04 

1.27 

1.21 

36.0 

-2.40 

0.022 

0.78 

1.02 

1.12 

34.0 

-4.67 

<0.001 

1.57 

1.39 

2.05 

29.0 

-2.16 

0.039 

0.82 

Response  times  for  both  correct  and  incorrect  responses  were  significantly  longer 
in  EXP2  than  EXP1  in  all  ARTs.  However,  the  differences  in  response  times 
between  EXP1  and  EXP2  were  greater  for  the  incorrect  responses  than  the 
associated  correct  responses  in  each  ART  (see  Fig.  50).  For  correct  responses,  the 
difference  in  response  time  for  the  agent  reasoning  conditions  was  similar  but 
longer  than  the  response  time  for  the  notification-only  condition.  Response  times 
for  incorrect  responses  were  longer  than  those  for  correct  responses  in  the  same 
ARTs,  which  could  be  evidence  the  incorrect  responses  were  due  to  difficulty 
integrating  all  of  the  available  information.  The  reduced  route-selection  score  along 
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with  the  increased  DTs  in  ART2  supports  this  notion.  However,  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  difference  in  response  times  for  incorrect  responses  in  ART3  would  be  at 
least  as  long  as  that  in  ART2;  instead,  it  is  shorter,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
route-selection  task  scores  between  experiments  in  ART3.  This  reduction  in 
response  time  may  indicate  some  participants  exhibited  complacent  behavior  in  the 
highest  ART. 


Fig.  50  Differences  in  mean  DTs  (EXP2-EXP1)  for  average  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  correct  and 
incorrect  responses  sorted  by  ART  level;  asterisk  denotes  significant  difference  between 
experiments 


5. 3. 1.3  Operator-Trust  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  3:  Operator  trust  in  the  agent  will  be  greater  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  for 
ARTs  1  and  2  (EXP1  <  EXP2).  However,  operator  trust  will  be  lower  in  EXP2  than 
in  EXP1  for  ART 3  (EXP1  >  EXP2). 

Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  rejections  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are 
shown  in  Table  33. 

Table  33  Descriptive  statistics  for  incorrect  rejections  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART 
level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

0.75 

3.75 

1.14 

3.49 

0.26 

0.78 

(0.19,  1.26) 
(2.12,  5.39) 

23.0 

-3.68 

<0.001 

1.31 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

0.93 

3.80 

0.77 

2.76 

0.17 

0.62 

(0.57,  1.28) 
(2.51,  5.09) 

21.9 

-4.48 

<0.001 

1.63 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

0.34 

3.10 

0.54 

3.04 

0.12 

0.68 

(0.08,  0.59) 
(1.68,  4.52) 

20.2 

-4.00 

<0.001 

1.54 
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Incorrect  rejections  of  the  agent  recommendation  at  those  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  correct  were  evaluated  as  indicative  of  operator  trust.  There 
were  significantly  more  incorrect  rejections  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  all  ARTs  (see 
Fig.  51).  Incorrect  rejections  in  ARTs  1  and  2  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP2 
than  in  EXP1 ;  as  such,  these  findings  are  contrary  to  the  stated  hypothesis.  Incorrect 
rejections  in  ART3  were  expected  to  be  higher  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  due  to  the 
combination  of  the  high-information  environment  and  increased  access  to  ART, 
and  this  was  supported.  Across  all  ARTs,  more  participants  had  no  incorrect 
rejections  in  EXP1  (33  out  of  60)  than  in  EXP2  (11  out  of  60).  The  increased 
number  of  incorrect  rejections  in  EXP2  is  most  likely  due  to  the  increase  in  task- 
environment  information,  which  was  consistent  across  ARTs. 
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Fig.  51  Average  number  of  incorrect  rejections  of  agent  recommendations  by  experiment 
for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

The  DT  on  the  route-selection  task  for  the  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  was  correct  was  also  compared  between  experiments.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  DT  would  increase  as  ART  increased  and  DTs  in  EXP2  would 
be  longer  than  those  in  EXP1  as  participants  should  require  additional  time  to 
process  the  extra  information.  Descriptive  statistics  for  DTs  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test 
results  are  shown  in  Table  34. 
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Table  34  Descriptive  statistics  for  average  DT  at  those  locations  where  the  agent 
recommendation  is  correct  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for 
between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.55 

10.65 

3.77 

2.92 

0.84 

0.65 

(5.79,  9.32) 
(9.29,  12.02) 

35.8 

-2.91 

0.006 

0.93 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.66 

13.03 

3.75 

3.67 

0.84 

0.82 

(5.90,  9.41) 
(11.32,  14.75) 

38.0 

-4.59 

<0.001 

1.45 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

8.07 

12.12 

3.60 

4.54 

0.80 

1.02 

(6.39,  9.76) 
(9.99,  14.24) 

36.1 

-3.12 

0.004 

0.99 

Evaluating  DTs  at  those  locations  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  correct 
between  experiments  makes  evident  that  participants  took  longer  deliberating  in 
EXP2  than  EXP1  (see  Fig.  52)  across  all  ARTs,  which  supports  the  hypothesis. 
This  difference  was  smallest  in  ART1  {AM  =  3.10)  and  larger  when  ART  was 
present  (ART2,  AM  =  5.38;  ART3,  AM  =  4.04).  Participants  took  longer  to  reach 
their  decisions  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1,  most  likely  due  to  the  increased 
environmental  information. 
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Fig.  52  Average  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  operator  responses  at  decision  locations  where  the 
agent  recommendation  was  correct  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


DTs  were  also  evaluated  by  correct/incorrect  responses.  In  Table  35,  DTs  are  sorted 
by  correct  acceptances,  incorrect  rejections,  and  experiment  for  each  ART  level. 
The  table  also  shows  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons. 
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Table  35  Descriptive  statistics  for  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  participant  responses  at  decision 
points  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  correct 


o 

£ 

o 

U 


c 

o 


+-»  <D 
O  Q 

£  $ 

§  ^ 
£  o 

*  £ 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s  d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

8.21 

9.89 

5.82 

2.91 

1.30 

0.65 

38.0 

-1.15 

0.256 

0.38 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

7.53 

12.35 

3.75 

4.28 

0.84 

0.96 

38.0 

-3.79 

0.001 

1.20 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

8.04 

12.10 

3.59 

5.14 

0.80 

1.15 

38.0 

-2.89 

0.006 

0.93 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

7 

16 

10.79 

13.26 

9.82 

5.57 

3.71 

1.39 

21.0 

-0.77 

0.448 

0.32 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

14 

18 

9.69 

15.95 

4.57 

5.24 

1.22 

1.24 

30.0 

-3.54 

0.001 

1.28 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

6 

15 

9.62 

13.20 

4.59 

6.62 

1.88 

1.71 

19.0 

-2.21 

0.242 

0.64 

Response  times  for  both  correct  acceptances  and  incorrect  rejections  were  longer 
in  EXP2  than  EXP1  in  all  ARTs  (see  Fig.  53).  There  was  no  significant  difference 
in  response  times  between  experiments  for  the  notification-only  condition  (ART1), 
indicating  the  increase  in  information  alone  did  not  result  in  an  associated  increase 
in  DT  regardless  of  correct  or  incorrect  response  status.  DTs  in  ART2  were 
significantly  longer  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  regardless  of  correct  or  incorrect 
response  status.  This  could  indicate  more-distrustful  behavior,  the  participant’s 
level  of  engagement  with  the  agent,  or  difficulty  integrating  the  information. 
However,  it  is  likely  the  large  increase  in  DT  for  EXP2  for  incorrect  rejections  is 
an  indication  of  difficulty  integrating  the  available  information. 

In  ART3,  DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  were  shorter  than  those  for  correct 
acceptances.  This  difference  was  significant  for  correct  acceptances.  However, 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in  DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  even  though  there 
were  considerably  more  incorrect  rejections  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1.  This  could  be 
an  indication  the  incorrect  rejections  in  ART3  were  due  to  an  overwork  situation 
rather  than  difficulty  integrating  information  (i.e.,  complacent  behavior  or 
overtrust). 
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Fig.  53  Differences  in  mean  DTs  (EXP2-EXP1)  for  average  DTs  (in  seconds)  for  correct 
acceptances  and  incorrect  rejections  sorted  by  ART  level;  asterisk  denotes  significant 
difference  between  experiments 


Usability  and  Trust  Survey  results  were  also  compared  between  experiments. 
Descriptive  statistics  for  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test 
results  are  shown  in  Table  36. 

Table  36  Descriptive  statistics  for  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  score  sorted  by  experiment 
for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

20 

104.40 

12.91 

2.89 

(98.36,  110.44) 

33.2 

2.52 

.017 

0.81 

EXP2 

20 

91.30 

19.29 

4.31 

(82.27,  100.33) 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

95.15 

16.94 

3.79 

(87.22,  103.08) 

37.8 

0.76 

.449 

0.24 

EXP2 

20 

91.20 

15.73 

3.52 

(83.84,  98.56) 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

106.95 

93.60 

17.79 

13.03 

3.98 

2.91 

(98.63,  115.27) 
(87.50,  99.70) 

34.8 

2.71 

.010 

0.87 

Independent  samples  t-tests  were  used  to  compare  overall  usability  and  trust  scores 
between  experiments  (see  Fig.  54).  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  scores  were  higher 
in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  across  all  ART  levels,  although  this  difference  was  not 
significant  in  ART2. 
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*•**  p  <  .001,  p  <  .01,  **  p  <  .05,  *  p  <  .07 


Fig.  54  Average  Usability  and  Trust  Survey  score  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars 
denote  SE 


Usability  survey  results  were  compared  between  experiments.  Descriptive  statistics 
for  usability-survey  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in  Table  37. 

Table  37  Descriptive  statistics  for  usability -survey  score  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART 
level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

20 

46.75 

5.33 

1.19 

(44.26,  49.24) 

35.1 

3.20 

0.003 

1.02 

EXP2 

20 

40.35 

7.18 

1.61 

(36.99,  43.71) 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

40.75 

6.60 

1.48 

(37.66,  43.84) 

37.7 

0.65 

0.520 

0.21 

EXP2 

20 

39.45 

6.05 

1.35 

(36.62,  42.28) 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

46.20 

5.90 

1.32 

(43.44,  48.96) 

38.0 

2.51 

0.017 

0.79 

EXP2 

20 

41.60 

5.70 

1.27 

(38.93,  44.27) 

Examining  the  usability  scores  separately  from  the  trust-survey  scores,  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  perceived  usability  between  the  2  experiments.  Usability 
scores  were  higher  for  EXP1  than  EXP2  in  ARTs  1  and  3  (see  Fig.  55).  This 
indicates  the  extra  information  provided  in  EXP2  affected  the  operator  perception 
of  agent  usability  in  these  ARTs.  However,  this  appears  to  have  been  mitigated  in 
ART2,  where  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  evaluation  between  the  2 
experiments. 
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••••  p  <  .001,  •••  p  <  .01,  ••  p  <  .05,  *  p  <  .07 

Fig.  55  Average  usability-survey  scores  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


Trust-survey  results  were  compared  between  experiments.  Descriptive  statistics  for 
rust- survey  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in  Table  38. 

Table  38  Descriptive  statistics  for  trust-survey  score  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART 
level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

Df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

20 

58.55 

8.28 

1.85 

(54.67,  62.43) 

32.1 

2.20 

0.035 

0.71 

EXP2 

20 

50.95 

13.08 

2.92 

(44.83,  57.07) 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

54.40 

10.23 

2.29 

(49.61,59.19) 

37.7 

0.78 

0.439 

0.25 

EXP2 

20 

51.75 

11.19 

2.50 

(46.51,56.99) 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

61.60 

11.72 

2.62 

(56.12,  67.08) 

34.9 

2.95 

0.006 

0.94 

EXP2 

20 

52.00 

8.61 

1.93 

(47.97,  56.03) 

Examining  the  trust  scores  separately  from  the  usability-survey  scores  shows  there 
is  a  significant  difference  in  operator  subjective  trust  between  the  2  experiments. 
Trust  scores  were  higher  for  EXP1  than  EXP2  in  all  ART  levels  (see  Fig.  56)  and 
this  difference  was  significant  in  ART s  1  and  3.  This  indicates  the  extra  information 
provided  in  EXP2  reduced  operator  trust  in  the  agent.  However,  the  access  to  agent 
reasoning  in  ART2  also  reduced  operator  trust  in  EXP1,  where  there  was  no 
significant  difference  in  trust-survey  scores  between  the  2  experiments. 
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Fig.  56  Average  trust-survey  scores  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


5.3.2  Workload  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  4:  Operator  perceived  workload  will  be  greater  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1 
for  all  ARTs  (EXP1  <  EXP2).  Objective  measures  of  workload  (i.e.,  PDia,  FC,  and 
FD)  will  also  show  increased  workload. 

Operator  perceived  workload  was  evaluated  using  the  NASA-TLX  workload 
survey  and  results  were  compared  between  experiments.  Descriptive  statistics  for 
global  NASA-TLX  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in  Table  39. 

Table  39  Descriptive  statistics  for  global  NASA-TLX  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each 
ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


EXP1 

EXP2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

EXP1 

EXP2 


N  Mean  SD 


SE 


95%  Cl  for 
mean 


df 


P 


Cohen’s 

d 


20 

64.70 

13.47 

3.01 

(58.40,  70. 

20 

67.03 

10.87 

2.43 

(61.95,  72. 

20 

65.19 

12.38 

2.77 

(59.39,  70. 

20 

62.80 

13.89 

3.08 

(56.35,  69. 

20 

60.70 

14.01 

3.13 

(54.15,  67. 

20 

61.48 

11.58 

2.59 

(56.06,  66. 

01) 

12) 

36.4 

-0.60 

0.550 

0.19 

98) 

25) 

37.6 

0.58 

0.569 

0.18 

26) 

90) 

36.7 

-0.19 

0.848 

0.06 

Using  independent  samples  t-tests  to  compare  findings,  no  significant  difference  in 
global  NASA-TLX  scores  was  found  between  experiments  (see  Fig.  57). 
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Fig.  57  Average  global  NASA-TLX  score  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


Cognitive  workload  was  also  evaluated  using  several  ocular  indices  and  results 
were  compared  between  experiments.  Descriptive  statistics  for  PDia,  FC,  and  FD 
and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in  Tables  40,  41,  and  42,  respectively. 

Table  40  Descriptive  statistics  for  PDia  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test 
results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


ART1 

ART2 

ART3 


N  Mean  SD 


EXPl 

19 

3.74 

0.31 

EXP2 

18 

3.77 

0.58 

EXPl 

20 

3.62 

0.35 

EXP2 

17 

3.43 

0.32 

EXPl 

19 

3.51 

0.40 

EXP2 

17 

3.48 

0.36 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

mean 

Df 

0.07 

(3.58,  3.94) 

25.7 

0.14 

(3.48,  4.06) 

0.08 

(3.46,  3.78) 

34.8 

0.08 

(3.26,  3.59) 

0.09 

(3.31,  3.70) 

34.0 

0.09 

(3.29,  3.66) 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

-0.20 

0.844 

0.07 

1.79 

0.082 

0.59 

0.23 

0.820 

0.08 
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Table  41  Descriptive  statistics  for  FC  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test 
results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl 
for  mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

EXP1 

19 

4830.81 

689.30 

158.14 

(4498.58, 

5163.04) 

(4556.16, 

5172.80) 

ART1 

EXP2 

18 

4864.48 

620.01 

146.14 

34.9 

-0.16 

.877 

0.05 

EXP1 

20 

5109.85 

819.94 

183.34 

(4726.10, 

5493.59) 

(4589.09, 

5310.07) 

ART2 

EXP2 

17 

4949.58 

701.14 

170.05 

35.0 

0.64 

.526 

0.21 

EXP1 

19 

4897.41 

667.18 

153.06 

(4575.84, 

5218.98) 

(4645.33, 

5345.10) 

ART3 

EXP2 

17 

4995.22 

680.51 

165.05 

33.4 

-0.43 

.667 

0.15 

Table  42  Descriptive  statistics  for  FD  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and  t-test 
results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

df 

Cohen’s 

t 

P 

mean 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

19 

260.82 

40.24 

9.23 

(241.43,  280.22) 

35.0 

-1.42 

0.165 

0.47 

EXP2 

18 

279.20 

38.57 

9.09 

(260.01,  298.38) 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

276.59 

37.11 

8.30 

(259.23,  293.96) 

31.7 

0.95 

0.351 

0.32 

EXP2 

17 

263.89 

43.44 

10.54 

(241.55,  286.22) 

ART3 

EXP1 

19 

267.18 

38.98 

8.94 

(248.39,  285.97) 

33.9 

-0.38 

0.709 

0.13 

EXP2 

17 

271.67 

32.62 

7.91 

(254.90,  288.44) 

Using  independent  samples  t-tests  to  compare  findings,  no  significant  difference  in 
workload  between  experiments  was  found  for  any  agent  reasoning  transparency 
level,  as  evaluated  using  eye-measure  metrics. 


5.3.3  SA  Evaluation 

Hypothesis  5:  The  increased  environmental  information  will  result  in  lower  SA 
scores  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  ARTs  1  and  3  (EXP1  >  EXP2)  for  SA1  and  SA3 
measures.  SA2  scores  will  be  higher  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  ARTs  1  and  2; 
however,  SA2  scores  will  be  lower  in  ART3: 

SA1:  ARTs  1,  2,  and  3:  EXP1  >  EXP2. 

SA2:  ARTs  1  and  2:  EXP1  <  EXP2;  ART3:  EXP1  >  EXP2. 

SA3:  ARTs  1,  2,  and  3:  EXP1  >  EXP2. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  SA1  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in 
Table  43. 
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Table  43  Descriptive  statistics  for  SA1  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and 
t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

1.35 

1.60 

4.93 

4.31 

1.10 

0.96 

(-0.96,  3.66) 
(-0.42,  3.62) 

37.3 

-0.17 

0.865 

0.05 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

0.10 

2.25 

5.86 

3.84 

1.31 

0.86 

(-2.64,  2.84) 
(0.45,  4.05) 

32.8 

-1.37 

0.179 

0.44 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

3.85 

1.55 

3.65 

5.43 

0.82 

1.22 

(2.14,  5.56) 
(-0.99,  4.09) 

33.2 

1.57 

0.125 

0.51 

SA1  scores  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  all  ART  levels. 
When  comparing  results  from  EXP1  to  EXP2  it  is  evident  S  A1  scores  varied  widely 
between  experiments  and  ART  levels;  however,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  EXP2  and  EXP1  at  any  ART  level.  The  hypothesis  was  not 
supported. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  SA2  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in 
Table  44. 

Table  44  Descriptive  statistics  for  SA2  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and 
t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

20 

10.90 

4.51 

1.01 

(8.79,  13.01) 

35.1 

-3.11 

0.004 

0.99 

EXP2 

20 

14.80 

3.35 

0.75 

(13.23,  16.37) 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

12.55 

13.20 

3.76 

7.15 

0.84 

1.60 

(10.79,  14.31) 
(9.85,  16.55) 

28.8 

-0.36 

0.722 

0.12 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

11.25 

4.96 

1.11 

(8.93,  13.57) 

36.1 

-2.21 

0.034 

0.70 

EXP2 

20 

15.20 

6.28 

1.40 

(12.26,  18.14) 

SA2  scores  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  in  ART  Levels  1  and 
2,  but  higher  in  EXP1  than  EXP2  in  ART3.  Comparing  results  from  EXP1  to  EXP2, 
it  is  evident  that  SA2  scores  were  higher  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  for  all  ART  levels 
although  this  difference  was  not  significant  in  ART2  (see  Fig.  58).  Thus,  the 
hypothesis  was  partially  supported.  The  additional  environmental  information  in 
EXP2  did  improve  SA2  scores  in  ART1,  compared  to  EXP1,  which  supported  the 
hypothesis.  In  ART3,  the  high-information  environment  and  the  increased  access 
to  agent  transparency  were  expected  to  overload  the  operator,  resulting  in  lower 
SA2  scores  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1.  However,  this  was  not  the  case.  Participants  in 
EXP2  had  higher  SA2  scores  than  their  EXP1  counterparts,  contrary  to  the  stated 
hypothesis. 
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Fig.  58  Average  SA2  scores  by  experiment  for  each  (ART)  level;  bars  denote  SE 


SA3  scores  were  compared  between  experiments.  Descriptive  statistics  for  SA3 
scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  are  shown  in  Table  45. 

Table  45  Descriptive  statistics  for  SA3  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and 
t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


ART1 

ART2 

ART3 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

df 

Cohen’s 

t 

P 

mean 

d 

EXP1 

20 

1.90 

10.22 

2.29 

(-2.88,  6.68) 

37.7 

-0.32 

0.749 

0.10 

EXP2 

20 

2.90 

9.40 

2.10 

(-1.50,  7.30) 

EXP1 

20 

3.35 

10.43 

2.33 

(-1.53,  8.23) 

36.5 

-0.96 

0.342 

0.31 

EXP2 

20 

0.45 

8.51 

1.90 

(-3.53,  4.43) 

EXP1 

20 

8.10 

7.18 

1.61 

(4.74,  11.46) 

36.6 

2.41 

0.021 

0.76 

EXP2 

20 

2.00 

8.78 

1.96 

(-2.11,  6.11) 

SA3  scores  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  all  ART  levels. 
Comparing  results  from  EXP1  to  EXP2  showed  SA3  scores  were  significantly 
higher  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  for  ART3,  but  not  significantly  different  in  ARTs  1 
and  2  (see  Fig.  59).  Thus,  the  hypothesis  was  partially  supported.  In  ART3,  the 
high-information  environment  and  the  increased  access  to  agent  transparency  were 
expected  to  overload  the  operator,  resulting  in  lower  SA3  scores  in  EXP2  than  in 
EXP1. 
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Fig.  59  Average  SA3  score  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


5.3.4  Target-Detection  Task  Performance 

Hypothesis  6:  Performance  in  the  target-detection  task,  in  both  targets  detected  and 
false  alarms,  will  be  worse  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  all  ARTs  due  to  information 
overload: 

•  Number  of  targets  detected:  EXP1  >  EXP2. 

.  FAs:  EXP1  <  EXP2. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  target-detection  task  scores  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results 
are  shown  in  Table  46. 

Table  46  Descriptive  statistics  for  target-detection  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each 
ART  level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

44.45 

45.25 

10.10 

10.96 

2.26 

2.45 

(39.72,  49.18) 
(40.12,  50.38) 

37.8 

-0.24 

0.812 

0.08 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

45.05 

13.64 

3.05 

(38.66,  51.44) 

36.0 

-0.67 

0.507 

0.21 

EXP2 

20 

47.65 

10.74 

2.40 

(42.62,  52.68) 

ART3 

EXP1 

20 

44.75 

10.19 

2.28 

(39.98,  49.52) 

35.6 

1.19 

0.242 

0.38 

EXP2 

20 

40.30 

13.28 

2.97 

(34.09,  46.51) 

Target-detection  task  scores  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in 
all  ART  levels.  Comparing  results  from  EXP1  to  EXP2  shows  target-detection 
scores  were  not  significantly  different  in  any  ART  level.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  was 
not  supported. 
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Descriptive  statistics  for  the  number  of  reported  FAs  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results 
are  shown  in  Table  47. 

Table  47  Descriptive  statistics  for  F As  (count)  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and 
t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

df 

Cohen’s 

t 

P 

mean 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

20 

20.80 

6.25 

1.40 

(17.87,  23.73) 

38.0 

2.29 

0.028 

0.72 

EXP2 

20 

16.30 

6.18 

1.38 

(13.41,  19.19) 

ART2 

EXP1 

20 

16.35 

5.29 

1.18 

(13.87,  18.83) 

37.8 

-0.19 

0.854 

0.06 

EXP2 

20 

16.65 

4.97 

1.11 

(14.33,  18.97) 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

15.25 

3.89 

0.87 

(13.43,  17.07) 

32.2 

-0.40 

0.691 

0.13 

20 

15.90 

6.12 

1.37 

(13.04,  18.76) 

Reported  FAs  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  in  all  ART  levels. 
When  comparing  results  from  EXP1  to  EXP2,  there  are  significantly  more  FAs 
reported  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  in  ART1  but  no  significant  difference  in  ARTs  2 
and  3  (see  Fig.  60).  Thus,  the  hypothesis  was  partially  supported. 


250  d  =  0.72** 


EXP  1  EXP  2  EXP  1  EXP  2  EXP1  EXP  2 

ART  1  ART  2  ART  3 
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p<  .001,***  p  <  .01,  **  0<-O5,  *  . 07 

Fig.  60  Average  reported  FAs  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 

In  each  experiment,  results  of  the  target-detection  task  were  also  evaluated  using 
SDT  to  determine  if  there  were  differences  in  sensitivity  ( d ’)  or  selection  bias  (Beta) 
among  the  3  ARTs.  These  comparisons  follow.  Descriptive  statistics  and  EXP1- 
EXP2  t-test  results  for  sensitivity  ( d ’)  are  shown  in  Table  48. 
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Table  48  Descriptive  statistics  for  d’  scores,  sorted  by  experiment  (EXP),  for  each  agent 
reasoning  transparency  (ART)  level,  and  t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  Cl  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

2.20 

2.30 

0.32 

0.40 

0.07 

0.09 

(2.05,  2.35) 
(2.11,  2.49) 

36.4 

-0.85 

0.400 

0.27 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

2.31 

2.38 

0.43 

0.35 

0.10 

0.08 

(2.11,  2.52) 
(2.21,  2.54) 

36.6 

-0.49 

0.626 

0.16 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

2.29 

2.19 

0.38 

0.44 

0.09 

0.10 

(2.11,  2.46) 
(1.99,  2.39) 

37.3 

0.73 

0.467 

0.23 

Target-detection  task  scores  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in 
all  ART  levels,  so  it  would  be  expected  that  sensitivity  to  target  presence  would  be 
higher  in  EXP1  compared  to  EXP2.  Comparing  results  fromEXPl  to  EXP2  showed 
mean  d’  scores  for  EXP2  were  higher  than  those  in  EXP1  in  ARTs  1  and  2,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  expected  results.  However,  these  results  were  not  significant. 
The  mean  d’  scores  in  ART3  were  higher  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2,  which  was  in  the 
expected  direction.  However,  this  finding  was  not  significant.  Thus,  the  hypothesis 
was  not  supported. 

Descriptive  statistics  and  EXP1-EXP2  t-test  results  for  selection  bias  (Beta)  are 
shown  in  Table  49. 

Table  49  Descriptive  statistics  for  Beta  scores  sorted  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level,  and 
t-test  results  for  between-experiment  comparisons 


N 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

95%  CI  for 

mean 

df 

t 

P 

Cohen’s 

d 

ART1 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

2.42 

2.64 

0.28 

0.34 

0.06 

0.08 

(2.29,  2.56) 
(2.48,  2.80) 

36.8 

-2.22 

0.033 

0.70 

ART2 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

2.59 

2.60 

0.35 

0.25 

0.08 

0.06 

(2.43,  2.76) 
(2.49,  2.72) 

34.0 

-0.11 

0.912 

0.04 

ART3 

EXP1 

EXP2 

20 

20 

2.60 

2.65 

0.37 

0.39 

0.08 

0.09 

(2.43,  2.78) 
(2.47,  2.83) 

37.9 

-0.39 

0.701 

0.12 

The  number  of  reported  FAs  were  expected  to  be  lower  in  EXP1  than  in  EXP2  in 
all  ART  levels,  so  it  would  be  expected  that  selection  bias  (Beta)  would  be  stricter 
(higher  Beta  scores)  in  EXP1  compared  to  EXP2.  Comparing  results  from  EXP1  to 
EXP2  makes  evident  that  mean  Beta  scores  for  EXP2  were  significantly  higher  than 
those  in  EXP1  in  ART1.  However,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  Beta 
scores  between  the  2  experiments  in  ARTs  2  and  3  (see  Fig.  61).  The  lower  Beta 
scores  for  EXP1  for  ART1  indicate  a  looser  selection  criterion  was  used  in  this 
setting,  agreeing  with  the  finding  that  there  were  more  reported  FAs  in  this 
condition.  This  is  evidence  the  additional  environmental  information  supplied  in 
EXP2  supported  this  task,  most  likely  by  removing  ambiguity  for  the  operator,  thus 
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freeing  their  attention  from  the  route-selection  task  so  that  it  could  be  directed  to 
the  target-detection  task.  However,  the  hypothesis  was  not  supported. 


Experiment  by  Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  Level 
*“**><001,  ***p<  m,  **  p<05t  *  p<.Q 1 

Fig.  61  Average  Beta  scores  by  experiment  for  each  ART  level;  bars  denote  SE 


5.4  Discussion 

The  primary  goal  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how  differing  levels  of  information 
regarding  the  task  environment  and  ART  affected  complacent  behavior  in  a  route- 
selection  task.  In  2  experiments,  participants  supervised  a  3 -vehicle  convoy  as  it 
traversed  a  simulated  environment  and  rerouted  the  convoy  when  needed  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  agent,  RoboLeader.  Participants  received 
communications  from  a  commander  confirming  either  the  presence  or  absence  of 
activity  in  the  area.  They  also  received  information  regarding  potential  events  along 
their  route  via  icons  that  appeared  on  a  map  displaying  the  convoy  route  and 
surrounding  area.  Participants  in  EXP1  (low-information  setting)  received 
information  about  their  current  route  only;  they  did  not  receive  any  information 
about  the  suggested  alternate  route.  However,  they  were  instructed  that  the 
proposed  path  was  at  least  as  safe  as  their  original  route.  Participants  in  EXP2  (high- 
information  setting)  received  information  about  both  their  current  route  and  the 
agent-recommended  alternative  route.  When  the  convoy  approached  a  potentially 
unsafe  area,  the  intelligent  agent  would  recommend  rerouting  the  convoy.  The 
agent  recommendations  were  correct  66%  of  the  time.  The  participant  was  required 
to  recognize  and  correctly  reject  any  incorrect  suggestions.  The  secondary  goal  of 
this  study  was  to  examine  how  differing  levels  of  information  affected  main-task 
and  secondary-task  performance,  response  time,  workload,  SA,  trust,  and  system 
usability. 
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Complacent  behavior  was  quantified  as  incorrect  acceptances  of  agent  suggestion 
(Parasuraman  et  al.  2000)  and  evaluated  via  primary  (route-selection)  task  response 
at  those  decision  points  where  the  agent  recommendation  was  incorrect.  Increased 
environmental  information  was  predicted  to  reduce  the  number  of  incorrect 
acceptances  except  when  the  agent  reasoning  included  information  that  may  be 
ambiguous  for  the  operator.  This  prediction  was  partially  supported,  as  the  number 
of  incorrect  acceptances  was  lower  in  all  ARTs  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1.  However, 
the  participants  in  the  high-information  setting  (in  all  ART  conditions)  may  have 
been  more  inclined  to  reject  the  agent  suggestion  overall,  as  the  information 
manipulation  gave  them  more  reasons  to  reject  than  accept  (Shafir  1993).  As  such, 
the  low  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  in  EXP2  is  not  particularly  informative  on 
its  own. 

In  ART2,  participants  in  EXP1  reduced  their  incorrect  acceptances  to  nearly  the 
same  as  those  in  EXP2.  Considering  that  the  number  of  incorrect  acceptances  for 
EXP2  were  the  same  in  all  ARTs,  this  result  underscores  how  effective  the  addition 
of  ART  was  in  EXP1  in  mitigating  complacent  behavior.  There  were  also 
interesting  differences  in  the  amount  of  time  it  took  participants  to  reach  their 
decisions.  Even  though  there  was  more  information  available  in  EXP2  than  in 
EXP1,  participants  in  EXP2  did  not  take  any  more  time  to  respond  (whether 
correctly  or  incorrectly)  to  the  agent  suggestion  in  ART  1  than  those  in  EXP1 ,  which 
may  suggest  that  the  additional  route  information  also  encouraged  more  complacent 
behavior  in  the  absence  of  agent  reasoning.  Decision  times  were  significantly 
longer  in  ART2  in  EXP2  than  those  in  EXP1 ,  particularly  for  incorrect  acceptances, 
which  were  nearly  twice  as  long  as  their  DTs  for  correct  rejections.  This  could 
indicate  difficulty  integrating  the  information  or,  more  likely,  difficulty  deciding  to 
accept  (albeit  incorrectly)  the  agent  suggestion  in  the  face  of  the  additional 
inducement  to  reject. 

Participants  in  ART3  in  EXP2  also  had  significantly  longer  DTs  for  correct 
rejections  than  their  EXP1  counterparts.  However  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  their  DT  s  for  incorrect  acceptances.  Considering  the  results  from  the 
other  ARTs,  it  is  reasonable  to  deduce  this  lack  of  difference  in  DTs  could  indicate 
an  overwork  situation  that  encouraged  more  complacent  behavior. 

Overall  performance  on  the  route- selection  task  was  predicted  to  be  worse  in  the 
high-information  setting,  except  in  ART2,  when  performance  in  the 
high-information  setting  would  be  improved.  These  predictions  were  not  supported; 
there  was  no  difference  in  route-selection  scores  in  ARTs  1  or  3  between  the  2 
experiments  and  route-selection  task  scores  were  lower  in  ART2  for  EXP2  than  for 
EXP1.  As  previously  discussed,  these  results  are  most  likely  due  to  the  added 
inducement  to  reject  that  was  present  in  EXP2.  While  DTs  were  longer  in  EXP2 
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than  in  EXP1  for  route-selection  choices,  these  findings  were  anticipated  and  did 
not  indicate  any  supervisory-control  issues. 

Operator  trust  of  the  agent  was  expected  to  be  greater  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1 ,  except 
when  access  to  agent  reasoning  was  at  its  highest  (ART3).  Incorrect  rejections  of 
the  agent  recommendation  when  the  agent  was  correct,  along  with  the  associated 
DTs,  were  assessed  as  objective  indicators  of  operator  trust.  There  were 
significantly  more  incorrect  rejections  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1  in  all  ARTs.  The 
increased  number  of  incorrect  rejections  in  EXP2  is  most  likely  due  to  the  increase 
in  task-environment  information,  which  probably  encouraged  participants  to  reject 
the  agent  suggestion.  Participants  took  longer  deliberating  in  EXP2  than  EXP1  in 
all  ARTs.  The  difference  in  DTs  between  experiments  for  ART1  was  not 
significant,  which  could  indicate  the  increase  in  information  alone  did  not  result  in 
any  associated  increase  in  DT.  In  ART2  the  DTs  were  significantly  longer  in  EXP2 
than  in  EXP1,  and  this  difference  was  twice  as  long  for  incorrect  rejections  as  for 
correct  acceptances.  Considering  this,  it  is  most  likely  this  increase  is  an  indication 
of  difficulty  integrating  the  available  information  rather  than  a  reflection  of  the 
operators  trust  in  the  agent.  In  ART3,  the  difference  in  DTs  between  experiments 
was  significant  for  correct  acceptances.  However,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  DTs  for  incorrect  rejections  even  though  there  were  considerably  more 
incorrect  rejections  in  EXP2  than  in  EXP1.  This  could  indicate  the  incorrect 
rejections  in  ART3  were  due  to  an  overwork  situation  rather  than  difficulty 
integrating  information  (i.e.,  complacent  behavior  or  overtrust).  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  objective  assessments  of  operator  trust  indicate  no  discernable  distrust  of  the 
agent.  However,  there  could  be  indications  of  overtrust  when  ART  was  at  its 
highest. 

The  Usability  and  Trust  Survey,  the  subjective  measure  of  operator  trust,  indicates 
that  in  2  conditions,  ART1 — when  no  agent  reasoning  was  available — and  ART3 — 
when  ART  was  greatest — operators  reported  higher  trust  and  greater  usability  in 
EXP1  than  in  EXP2.  However,  in  ART2 — when  ART  was  available  but  contained 
no  information  that  would  be  considered  ambiguous  or  subjective — there  was  no 
difference  in  operator  trust  of  reported  usability.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  was  only 
partially  supported.  In  the  high-information  setting,  operators  appeared  to  question 
the  agent  suggestions  more  and  reported  lower  trust  and  usability  than  in  the  low- 
information  setting.  These  findings  agree  with  previous  research  that  found  when 
operators  question  the  agent’s  accuracy  and  rationale  they  will  demonstrate  reduced 
trust  and  reliance  on  the  agent  (Linegang  et  al.  2006;  Lyons  and  Havig  2014). 
Operator  workload  was  expected  to  be  greater  in  the  high-information  setting  than 
in  the  low-information  setting.  However,  this  hypothesis  was  not  supported. 
Workload  was  evaluated  using  the  NASA-TLX  and  several  ocular  indices  that  have 
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been  shown  to  be  informative  as  to  cognitive  workload.  Similar  to  findings  by 
Mercado  et  al.  (2015),  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  global  NASA-TLX 
scores  or  eye-behavior  metrics  due  to  information  level. 

Situation-awareness  scores  were  hypothesized  to  be  lower  in  the  high-information 
setting  than  the  low-information  setting,  with  the  exception  of  S  A2  scores  in  ART2. 
There  was  no  difference  in  SA1  scores  between  experiments.  Contrary  to  the 
predicted  outcome,  SA2  scores  were  higher  in  the  high-information  setting  when 
ART  was  not  available  and  again  when  ART  was  at  its  highest.  However,  there  was 
no  difference  in  SA2  scores  between  experiments  in  ART2.  There  was  no 
difference  in  SA3  scores  between  the  2  experiments  except  in  the  highest  ART 
condition,  where  scores  in  the  low-information  setting  were  much  higher  than  those 
in  the  high-information  setting.  These  findings  partially  support  the  hypothesis. 
Operator  comprehension  (SA2)  benefitted  from  the  increased  level  of  information 
in  EXP2  when  ART  was  not  available  and  again  when  it  was  ambiguous. 

Performance  on  the  secondary  task,  target  detection,  was  not  different  between  the 
2  experiments.  However,  the  number  of  FAs  was  greater  in  the  low-information 
setting  than  in  the  high-information  setting  when  ART  was  not  available.  Higher 
Beta  scores  indicate  participants  were  using  a  looser  selection  criterion  in  ART1  in 
the  low-information  setting  than  in  the  high,  indicating  that  having  more 
information  about  their  task  environment  allowed  them  to  be  more  discerning  when 
conducting  the  target-detection  task. 

There  were  several  limitations  to  this  comparative  analysis.  First,  the  ART  in  EXP2 
was  arguably  greater  than  that  in  EXP1,  as  it  contained  the  weight  factors  that  were 
not  present  in  EXP1.  Therefore,  within-condition  comparisons  contained  analysis 
that  attempted  to  tease  apart  the  effects  from  the  increase  in  ART  from  those  that 
resulted  from  the  increase  in  environmental  information.  A  second  limitation  would 
be  the  study  paradigm  itself.  At  each  decision  point,  the  participant  is  not  choosing 
which  path  to  take  so  much  as  they  are  deciding  whether  to  reject  the  agent 
suggestion.  In  EXP1,  where  there  is  no  other  information  available  about  the 
agent’ s  recommended  route,  there  is  no  strong  reason  to  reject  the  route.  However, 
in  EXP2,  where  the  participants  receive  information  about  the  alternative  route, 
they  receive  2  pieces  of  information  as  compared  to  the  one  piece  of  information 
they  have  about  their  original  route.  According  to  decision  theory,  this  additional 
information  would  make  it  more  likely  the  participant  would  reject  the  agent 
suggestion  (Shafir  1993).  Thus,  the  comparison  of  the  effect  of  information  level 
between  the  2  experiments  is  not  equitable.  A  third  limitation  is  a  difference  in 
information  between  EXP1  and  EXP2.  In  EXP1,  the  participant  is  given  one  piece 
of  information  about  their  main  path  and  no  information  about  the  alternative  route. 
In  EXP2  the  participant  is  given  one  piece  of  information  about  the  main  path  and 
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2  pieces  of  information  about  the  alternative  route.  Hence,  the  comparison  is  not  of 
the  effects  of  an  increase  in  information  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  difference  between 
no  information  and  some  information.  While  these  limitations  do  not  negate  the 
findings  of  the  comparative  analysis,  their  potential  effect  on  the  outcome  of  this 
comparison  warrants  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  the  comparison  and 
generalizing  the  findings  to  larger  populations. 

5.5  Conclusion 

Understanding  the  interaction  between  the  amount  of  information  available  to  the 
operator  and  the  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  is  important  to  designers  of 
intelligent  recommender  and  decision-aid  systems.  To  that  end,  we  examined  how 
the  amount  of  task-environment  information  the  operator  had  and  the  increase  in 
ART  affected  complacent  behavior  as  well  as  task  performance,  workload,  and 
trust. 

The  amount  of  information  the  operator  had  regarding  the  task  environment  had  a 
profound  effect  on  their  proper  use  of  the  agent.  Increased  environmental 
information  resulted  in  more  rejections  of  the  agent  recommendation  regardless  of 
the  transparency  of  agent  reasoning.  The  way  in  which  the  information  was 
presented  in  EXP2  appeared  to  create  a  situation  wherein  operators  were 
encouraged  to  reject  the  agent  recommendation.  Even  so,  the  addition  of  ART 
appeared  to  be  effective  at  countering  this  bias  by  keeping  the  operator  engaged. 

Objective  evidence  indicated  probable  complacent  behavior  in  the  high- 
information  setting  when  agent  reasoning  was  either  not  transparent  or  so 
transparent  as  to  become  ambiguous.  However,  operators  reported  lower  trust  and 
usability  for  the  agent  than  when  environmental  information  was  limited.  This 
suggests  dissonance  between  operator  performance  and  operator  perception  of  the 
agent. 

Situation-awareness  (SA2)  scores  were  also  higher  in  the  high-information 
environment  when  agent  reasoning  was  either  not  transparent  or  so  transparent  as 
to  become  ambiguous,  compared  to  the  low-information  environment.  However, 
when  a  moderate  amount  of  agent  reasoning  was  available  to  the  operator,  the 
amount  of  information  available  had  no  effect  on  the  operator’s  complacent 
behavior,  subjective  trust,  or  SA.  These  findings  indicate  some  negative  outcomes 
from  the  incongruous  transparency  of  agent  reasoning  may  be  mitigated  by 
increasing  the  task-environment  information  the  operator  has. 
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Appendix  A.  Demographics  Questionnaire 


This  appendix  appears  in  its  original  form,  without  editorial  change. 
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Demographic  Questionnaire 


Date: 


Participant  ID: 


1.  General  Information 

a.  Age: _  Gender:  M  F  Handedness:  L  R 

b.  How  long  ago  did  you  have  an  eye  exam?  Within  the  last  (Circle  one): 

6  months  1  year  2  years  4  years  or  more 

c.  Do  you  have  any  of  the  following  (Circle  all  that  apply): 

Astigmatism  Near-sightedness  Far-sightedness  Other  (explain): _ 

d.  Do  you  have  corrected  vision  (Circle  one)?  Yes  No  Glasses  Contact  Lenses 

If  so,  are  you  wearing  them  today?  Yes  No 

e.  Are  you  in  your  good/  comfortable  state  of  health  physically?  YES  NO 

If  NO,  please  briefly  explain: 

f.  How  many  hours  of  sleep  did  you  get  last  night? _ hours 


2.  Military  Experience 

a.  Do  you  have  prior  military  service?  YES  NO  If  Yes,  how  long 


3.  Educational  Data 

a.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  education  completed?  Select  one. 

_ GED  _ Bachelor’s  Degree 

_ High  School  _ M.S/M.A 

_ Some  College  _ Ph.D. 

_ Associates  or  Technical  Degree 

What  subject  is  your  degree  in  (for  example,  Engineering)? _ 


4.  Computer  Experience 

a.  How  long  have  you  been  using  a  computer? 

_ Less  than  1  year  _ 1-3  years  _ 4-6  years  _ 7-10  years  _ 10  years  or  more 

b.  How  often  do  you  play  computer/ video  games?  (Circle  one) 

Daily  3-4 X/  Week  Weekly  Monthly  Once  or  twice  a  year  Never 

c.  Enter  the  names  of  the  games  you  play  most  frequently: 


d.  How  often  do  you  operate  a  radio-controlled  vehicle  (car,  boat,  or  plane)? 

Daily  Weekly  Monthly  Once  or  twice  a  year  Never 

e.  How  often  do  you  use  graphics/drawing  features  in  software  packages? 

Daily  Weekly  Monthly  Once  or  twice  a  year  Never 
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Appendix  B.  Attentional  Control  Survey 
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Attention^]  Control  Survey 


P  a  r  d  dp  ant  # _  Date _ 

For  soon  of  ins  following  questions,  c  ircio  in*  rosponso  that  host  describe  you. 

It  is  very  hard  fee  me  to  conciliate  on  a  difficult  task  whan  there  ara  noises  around. 

Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


When  I  naad  to  conciliate  and  s  olva  a  problem.  I  have  trouble  focusing  my  attention. 

Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Oftan,  Always 


When  I  am  working  hard  on  somethin g,  I  still  Eat  distracted  by  events  around  me. 

Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


My  concentration  is  good  even  if  there  is  music  in  the  room  around  me. 

-Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


When  concentrating,  I  can  focus  my  attention  s  o  that  I  bee  ome  unaware  of  whaf  s  going  on  in  the  room  around  me. 

Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


When  I  am  reading  or  studying.  I  am  easily  distracted  if  there  are  people  talking  in  the  same  room. 

Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


Whan  trying  to  focus  my  attention  on  something.  I  have  difficulty  blocking  out  distracting  thoughts. 

Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


I  have  a  hard  time  c  oncentrating  when  I:m  excited  about  something. 

-Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

When  concentrating.  I  ignore  feelings  of  hunger  or  thirst. 

-Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

I  can  quickly  switch  from  one  task  to  another. 

-Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

It  lakes  me  a  while  to  get  really  -involved  in  a  new  task. 

-Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

It  is  difficult  for  me  toco  ordinate  my  attention  between  the  listiing  and  writing  required  when  taking  n  ote  s  during 

lecture  s . 

-Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

I  can  become  interested  -in  a  new  topic  very  quickly  when  I  need  to. 

Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  read  or  write  while  Tm  also  talking  on 

the  phone. 

-Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

I  have  trouble  carrying  on  two  c  onversations  at  once. 

-Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

I  have  a  hard  time  c  oming  up  with  new  ideas  quick!-'. 

Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

-After  being  interrupted  or  distracted,  I  can  easily  shift  my 

attention  back  to  what  I  was  doing  before. 

-Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 

When  a  distracting  thought  comes  to  mind,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  shift  my  attention  away  from  it. 

-Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


It  is  easy  for  me  to  alternate  between  two  different  tasks.  Almost  never,  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 


It  is  hard  forme  to  break  from  one  way  of  thinking  about  something  and  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view. 

-Almost  never.  Sometimes,  Often,  Always 
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Appendix  C.  Cube  Comparisons  Test 
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Cube  Comparisons  Test 


Participant  # 


Date 


CUBE  COMPARISONS  TEST  —  S-2  (Rev.) 

Wooden  blocks  such  as  children  play  with  are  often  cubical  with  a  different 
letter,  number,  or  symbol  on  each  of  the  six  faces  (top,  bottom,  four  sides). 

Each  problem  in  this  test  consists  of  drawings  of  pairs  of  cubes  or  blocks  of 
this  kind.  Remember,  there  is  a  different  design,  number,  or  letter  on  each  face 
of  a  given  cube  or  block.  Compare  the  two  cubes  in  each  pair  below. 


S  CD  oan  S mm  on 


The  first  pair  is  marked  D  because  they  must  be  drawings  of  different  cubes. 

If  the  left  cube  is  turned  so  that  the  A  is  upright  and  facing  you,  the  N  would  be 
to  the  left  of  the  A  and  hidden,  not  to  the  right  of  the  A  as  is  shown  on  the  right 
hand  member  of  the  pair.  Thus,  the  drawings  must  be  of  different  cubes. 

The  second  pair  is  marked  S  because  they  could  be  drawings  of  the  same  cube. 
That  is,  if  the  A  is  turned  on  its  side  the  X  becomes  hidden,  the  B  is  now  on  top, 
and  the  C  (which  was  hidden)  now  appears.  Thus  the  two  drawings  could  be  of  the 
same  cube. 

-°.^e- •  No  letters,  numbers,  or  symbols  appear  on  more  than  one  face  of  a  given 
cube.  Except  for  that,  any  letter,  number  or  symbol  can  be  on  the  hidden  faces  of 
a  cube. 


Work  the  three  examples  below. 


S  CD  D  CD  S  CD  D  CD 


o 


Z<27\ 


r" 


S  CD  D  CD 


The  first  pair  immediately  above  should  be  marked  D  because  the  X  cannot  be  at 
the  peak  of  the  A  on  the  left  hand  drawing  and  at  the  base  of  the  A  on  the  right 
hand  drawing.  The  second  pair  is  "different"  because  P  has  its  side  next  to  G  on 
the  left  hand  cube  but  its  top  next  to  G  on  the  right  hand  cube.  The  blocks  in  the 
third  pair  are  the  same,  the  J  and  K  are  just  turned  on  their  side,  moving  the  0  to 
the  top. 


Your  score  on  this  test  will  be  the  number  marked  correctly  minus  the  number 
marked  incorrectly.  Therefore,  it  will  not  be  to  your  advantage  to  guess  unless  you 
have  some  idea  which  choice  is  correct.  Work  as  quickly  as  you  can  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  accuracy. 

You  will  have  3  minutes  for  each  of  the  two  parts  of  this  test.  Each  part  has 
one  page.  When  you  have  finished  Part  1,  STOP. 

DO  NOT  TURN  THE  PAGE  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  ASKED  TO  DO  SO. 

Copyright  (c)  1962,  1976  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Spatial  Orientation  Test,  modeled  after  the  cardinal  direction  test  developed  by 
Gugerty  and  his  colleagues,1  is  a  computerized  test  consisting  of  a  brief  training 
segment  and  32  test  questions.  The  program  automatically  captures  both  accuracy 
and  response  time.  Participants  are  shown  the  following  image: 


The  right  side  image  is  of  a  map  showing  a  plane  flying.  The  left  side  of  the  display 
is  the  pilot’s  view  (from  the  cockpit  of  the  plane)  of  several  parking  lots 
surrounding  a  building.  The  participants’  task  is  to  use  the  right  side  of  the  display 
to  learn  which  direction  the  plane  is  flying.  They  then  use  this  information  to 
identify  which  parking  lot  (north,  south,  east,  or  west)  in  the  left-side  image  has  the 
dot.  In  the  example  shown  above,  the  plane  is  heading  north  and  so  the  dot  appears 
in  the  north  parking  lot.  In  the  example  shown  below,  the  plane  is  heading  south 
and  so  the  dot  appears  in  the  east  parking  lot. 


Participants  are  shown  32  of  these  images  in  succession;  each  time  the  direction  the 
plane  is  flying  and  the  location  of  the  dot  are  randomized.  Participants  answer  by 
clicking  on  one  of  4  buttons  (North,  South,  East,  or  West).  This  test  is  self-paced; 
the  participant  may  take  as  long  as  they  wish  to  answer,  and  when  they  answer  one 
question  the  next  question  automatically  appears.  No  questions  can  be  skipped,  and 
the  order  of  images  is  randomized  among  participants. 


Gugerty  L,  Brooks  J.  Reference-frame  misalignment  and  cardinal  direction  judgments:  group  differences 
and  strategies.  J  Exp  Psy  App.  2004;10(2):75-88. 
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Appendix  E.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration- 

Task  Load  Index  (NASA-TLX) 
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NASA  TLX  Workload  Assessment 


Instructions:  Ratings  Seals* 

Wi  are  latumtd  in  to  "vvtiskk^  yen i  eutMn-aced  during  thia  i  cento  o.  Woddci!  is  ionietk ins 
experienced  iadivtAally  by  sach  person.  One  way  to  find  out  about  wxxki  oac  is  to  ask  people  to  dwaibt 
wtax  toy  ©eperienced  Woskload  may  be  caused  by  many  diifantt  toon  and  we  wid  like  you  to 
evaluate  tom  individually.  Hit  set  of  six  workload  rating  factors  was  developed  for  you  to  ime  in 
evaluemg  your  experience!  during  different  mks  Please  read  tons,  If  yoa  haw*  a  question  about  any  of 
to  seal sb  in  to  tabl*  please  ask  shout  it.  It  is  extremely  important  toe  toy  be  dear  to  you. 


Dtfitritioas 


Title 

Endpoints 

Bescrip  lions 

MENTAL  DEMAND 

Low  Ki^i 

How  much  mental  and  perceptual  activity  was  required  (tot 

is,  thinking  deciding  calculating  remembering  looking 
searching  etc  )1  W«  to  task  easy  or  demanding  single  or 
complex,  exacting  or  forgiving' 

PHYSICAL  DEMAND 

Low  Hi^i 

How  much  physical  activity  was  required  (that  is,  pishing 
pulling  mining  control hng  activating  etc )?  Was  to  task 
my  or  demanding  slow  or  brisk,  slack  or  itn&DDUtnst&l 
or  laborious* 

TEMPORAL  DEMAND 

Low  F.'.± 

How  much  time  pressure  did  you  fee:  due  to  the  rate  or  pace 
at  which  the  tasks  or  task  elements  occurred*  Was  the  pace 
slow  and  leisurely  or  rap  id  and  frantic" 

PERFORMANCE 

Poor  Good 

How  successful  do  you  think  youwat  in  accomplishes  to 
go  1]  1 0  f  rhe  t  a*  if  How*  s  ati  s  fi  ed  were  you  with  your 
performance  in  accomplishing  these  sail" 

EFFORT 

Low  High 

How  hard  did  you  toe  to  work  (mentally  and  physically)  to 

accomplish  your  level  of  performance? 

FRUSTRATION  LEVEL 

Low  Ki£i 

How  insecure,  discouraged,  irritated,  stressed,  and  annoyed 

versus  secure,  gratified,  content,  relaxed  and  eoinplaeefi!  did 
you  f«i  during  the  risk’ 

We  want  you  to  evaluate  workload.  Kate  the  w  orkload  on  each  factor  on  a  scale.  Each  scale  has 
two  end  descriptions,  and  20  slots  (hashmarks)  between  the  end  descriptions,  Place  an  vtx“  in  the 
slot  (between  the  hash  marks)  that  you  feel  most  accurately  reflects  your  w  orkload. 

After  you  have  finished  the  entire  series,  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  partem  of  your  choices  to  create  a 
wagkted  combination  of  ratings  into  a  summary  workload  score. 

We  ask  you  to  evaluate  your  workload  for  this  scs^rio  This  includes  all  to  duties  involved  in  your  job 
(e  g.,  detecting  Greets  and  using  display). 
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Partiapaiit  ID: 


ILX  Workload  Scale 

Pleaae  fate  your  workload  by  putting  a  mark  on  each  of  the  six  scales  at  the  point  which  matches  your 
experience. 


1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


J L 1 


Mental  uemiana 

Physical  Dem  and 

Law 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1  i  1 

.  1 

1 

i 

1  i 

1 1 1 

1  i  1 

1  i  1 

Temp  ml  D  emand 

Low 

1 1 1 

Ld 

1  i  1 

1 

1  1 

i  . 

1  i 

1 1 1 

1  i  1 

1  i  J 

Performance 

Law 

1  1  1 

1  i  1 

Ld 

I 

\ 

i 

1  i 

1 1 1 

1  i  1 

High 

hi 

Effort 

Good 

1  i  J 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

| 

| 

1 

1  1 

1  i  J 

1  1  1 

Poor 

1  i  J 

Frustration 

LOW 

III 

Ld 

Ld 

1  1 

Li 

i 

1  i 

Ld 

Ld 

High 

Ld 

to m 


Hifh 
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Intentionally  Left  Blank. 
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Appendix  F.  Complacency  Potential  Rating  Scale 
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Complacency  Potential  Rating  Scale 


Participant  # _  2 

Read  each  statement  carefully  and  circle  the  one  response  that  yon  feel  most  accurately  describes  your  views  and 
experiences.  THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT  OR  WRONG  ANSWERS.  Please  answer  honestly  and  do  not  skip  any  questions. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

Strongly  agree  Agree  Undecided  Disagree  Strongly  disagree 


1.  Manually  sorting  through  emails  is  more  reliable  than  computer-aided  sear  ches  for  finding 
emails  in  my  inbox. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

2.  If  I  need  to  have  a  tumor  in  my  body  removed.  I  would  choose  to  undergo  computer-aided 
surgery7  using  laser  technology7  because  computerized  surgery  is  more  reliable  and  safer  than 
manual  surgery7. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

3„  People  save  time  by  using  automatic  teller  machines  (ATMs)  rather  than  a  bank  teller  in  making 
transactions. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

4.  I  do  not  trust  automated  devices  such  as  ATMs  and  computerized  pay  stations  for  parking  lots. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

5.  People  who  work  frequently  with  automated  devices  have  lower  job  satisfaction  because  they 
feel  less  involved  in  their  job  than  those  who  work  manually. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

6.  I  feel  safer  depositing  my  money  at  an  ATM  than  with  a  human  teller. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

7.  I  have  to  pay  an  important  bill.  To  ensure  that  the  bill  is  paid  with  the  correct  amount  and  on 
time:  I  would  use  the  automatic  bill  pay  facility  on  my  online  banking  rather  than  pay  the  bill 
manually. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

S.  People  whose  jobs  require  them  to  work  with  automated  systems  are  lonelier  than  people  who 
do  not  work  with  such  devices  . 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

9.  Automated  systems  used  in  modem  aircraft,  such  as  the  automatic  landing  system,  have  made 
air  journey  safer. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

10.  ATMs  provide  safeguard  against  the  inappropriate  use  of  an  individual's  bank  account  by 
dishonest  people. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

11.  Automated  devices  used  in  aviation  and  banking  have  made  work  easier  for  both  employees  and 
customers. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

12. 1  often  use  automated  devices. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

13.  People  who  work  with  automated  devices  have  greater  job  satisfaction  because  they  feel  more 
involved  than  those  who  work  manually. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

14.  Automated  devices  in  medicine  save  time  and  money  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

15.  Even  though  the  automatic  cruise  control  in  my  car  is  set  at  a  speed  below  the  speed  limit.  I 
worry  when  I  pass  a  police  radar  speed- trap  in  case  the  automatic  control  is  not  working 
properly. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

16.  Bank  transactions  have  become  safer  with  the  introduction  of  computer  technology  for  the 
direct  deposit  of  checks. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

17. 1  would  rather  purchase  an  item  using  a  computer  than  have  to  deal  with  a  sales  representative 
on  the  phone  because  my  order  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  using  the  computer. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

IS.  Work  has  become  more  difficult  with  the  increase  of  automation  in  aviation  and  banking. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

19. 1  do  not  like  to  use  ATMs  because  I  feel  that  they  are  sometimes  unreliable. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 

20. 1  think  that  automated  devices  used  m  medicine,  such  as  CAT-scans  and  ultrasound,  provide 
very  reliable  medical  diagno  sis. 

SA  A  U  D 

SD 
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Participants  will  be  administered  a  computerized  version  of  the  RSPAN  task1,2  in 
order  to  evaluate  their  working  memory  capacity  as  well  as  remove  participants 
with  potential  reading-comprehension  issues. 

RSPAN  Instructions  for  Automated  Presentation 

The  experiment  is  broken  down  into  2  sections.  First,  participants  receive  practice 
and  second,  the  participants  perform  the  actual  experiment.  The  practice  sessions 
are  further  broken  down  into  3  sections. 

The  first  practice  is  simple  letter  span.  They  see  letters  appear  on  the  screen  one  at 
a  time  and  then  must  recall  these  letters  in  the  same  order  they  saw  them.  In  all 
experimental  levels,  letters  remain  on  the  screen  for  800  ms.  Recall  consists  of 
filling  in  boxes  with  the  appropriate  letters.  Entering  a  letter  or  space  in  a  box  should 
advance  the  cursor  to  the  next  box.  At  the  final  box,  hitting  the  spacebar  will 
advance  to  the  next  slide.  After  each  recall  slide,  the  computer  provides  feedback 
about  the  number  of  letters  correctly  recalled. 

Next,  participants  practice  the  sentence  portion  of  the  experiment.  Participants  first 
see  a  sentence  (e.g.,  “Andy  was  stopped  by  the  policeman  because  he  crossed  the 
yellow  heaven”).  Once  the  participant  has  read  the  sentence,  they  are  required  to 
answer  YES  or  NO  (did  the  sentence  make  sense).  After  each  sentence  sense 
verification  participants  are  given  feedback.  The  reading  practice  serves  to 
familiarize  participants  with  the  sentence  portion  of  the  experiment  as  well  as 
calculate  how  long  it  takes  a  given  person  to  solve  the  sentence  problems.  Thus,  it 
attempts  to  account  for  individual  differences  in  the  time  it  takes  to  solve  reading 
problems.  After  the  reading  practice,  the  program  calculates  the  individual’ s  mean 
time  required  to  solve  the  problems.  This  time  (plus  2.5  standard  deviations  [SDs]) 
is  then  used  as  a  time  limit  for  the  reading  portion  of  the  experimental  session. 

The  final  practice  session  has  participants  perform  both  the  letter  recall  and  reading 
portions  together,  just  as  they  will  do  in  the  experimental  block.  As  with  traditional 
RSPAN,  participants  first  see  the  sentence  and  after  verifying  that  it  makes  sense 
or  not,  they  see  the  letter  to  be  recalled.  If  participants  take  more  time  to  verify  the 
sentence  than  their  average  time  plus  2.5  SDs,  the  program  automatically  moves 
on.  This  serves  to  prevent  participants  from  rehearsing  the  letters  when  they  should 


'Uns  worth  N,  Heitz  RP,  Schrock  JC,  Engle  RW.  An  automated  version  of  the  operation  span  task.  Behav  Res  Meth. 
2005;37:498-505. 

2 

Dane  man  M,  Carpenter  PA.  Individual  differences  in  working  memory  and  reading.  J  Verb  Learn  Verb  Beh.  1980; 
19(4):450-466. 
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be  verifying  the  sense  of  the  sentences.  After  the  participant  completes  all  of  the 
practice  sessions,  the  program  moves  them  to  the  real  trials. 

The  experimental  trials  consist  of  3  trials  of  each  set  size  with  the  set  sizes  ranging 
from  3  to  6.  This  makes  for  a  total  of  54  letters  and  54  sentence  problems.  Subjects 
are  instructed  to  keep  their  reading  accuracy  at  or  above  80%  at  all  times.  During 
recall,  a  percentage  in  red  is  presented  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Subjects  are 
instructed  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  percentage  in  order  to  keep  it  above  80%. 
Subjects  get  feedback  at  the  end  of  each  trial.  Subjects  who  do  not  finish  with  a 
reading  accuracy  score  of  80%  or  better  will  be  excused  from  continuing  with  the 
study. 

RSPAN  Timing  (may  be  adjusted  after  review ) 

Sentence-verification  screen:  Min  =  none,  Max  =  mean  of  practice  trials  +2.5  SD. 
Letter  presentation:  800  ms. 

Recall  screen:  Min  =  none,  Max  =  2  min  (there  is  a  “Continue”  button  to  move 
forward  faster). 

READY  screen:  3  s  (no  keys  active,  cannot  skip  this  screen). 

Slide  Examples 


READY? 


Ready  screen 


M 


Letter  screen 
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Andy  was  stopped  by  the  policeman  because  he  crossed 
the  yEllaiv  heaven. 


F  =  Yes  J  -  Nq 


Sentence  screen 


Andy  was  Mopped  by  the  policeman  because  he  crossed 
the  yellow  heaven, 


F  ■  Yes  1  g  Na 

Correct 


Sentence  screen  with  feedback  (for  sentence  practice  only) 


Lfie  rhe  TAfl  key  nr  SPAC  LEAR  skip  ■*  best 

Use  Spacebar  to  continue 

Recall  screen;  always  7  boxes  shown 


Y(hj  recalled  _J_  out  of  _J_  letters  correctly- 


Feedback  screen,  letter  practice 
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%im  were  correct  _j_- OMt  of  a  trials. 
That  is  _«_%  correct 


Feedback  screen,  sentence  practice 

00% 

You  recalled  3  ourt  of  S  letters  correctly. 

You  made  £.  whence  thu  trial. 


Feedback  screen,  final  practice  and  main  experiment 
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Intentionally  Left  Blank. 
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Appendix  H.  Usability  Survey 


This  appendix  appears  in  its  original  form,  without  editorial  change. 
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Usability  Survey 


1.  I  made  use  of  RoboLeader’s  recommendations. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5 

6 

7 

AGREE 

2.  I  sometimes  felt  ‘lost’  using  the  RoboLeader  display. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 


3.  I  do  not  feel  the  RoboLeader  display  was  helpful  in  the  task. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 


4.  I  relied  heavily  on  the  RoboLeader  for  the  task. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 


5.  Threats  were  visible  on  the  screen(s)  long  enough  to  accurately  detect  them. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 


6.  The  RoboLeader  display  was  confusing. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 


7.  The  RoboLeader  display  was  annoying. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  12  3  4 

5 

6 

7 

AGREE 

8.  The  RoboLeader  display  improved  my  performance  on  the  task. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 
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9.  The  RoboLeader  display  can  be  deceptive. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  12  3  4 

5 

6 

7  AGREE 

10.  The  RoboLeader  display  sometimes  behaves  in  an  unpredictable  manner. 

Strongly  Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  AGREE 


11.  I  am  often  suspicious  of  the  RoboLeader  system’s  intent,  action,  or  outputs. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

AGREE 


12.  I  am  sometimes  unsure  of  the  RoboLeader  system. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

AGREE 


13.  The  RoboLeader  system  may  have  harmful  effects  on  the  task. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

AGREE 


14.  I  am  confident  in  the  RoboLeader  system. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

AGREE 


15.  The  RoboLeader  system  can  provide  security. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3  4  5 

AGREE 

6 

7 
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16.  The  RoboLeader  system  has  integrity. 


Strongly 

Strongly 


DISAGREE  12  3  4 

AGREE 

5 

6 

7 

17.  The  RoboLeader  system  is  dependable. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  12  3  4 

AGREE 

5 

6 

7 

18. 


The  RoboLeader  system  is  consistent. 

Strongly 

Strongly 


DISAGREE  1  2  3 

AGREE 


4 


5 


6  7 


19.  I  can  trust  the  RoboLeader  system. 

Strongly 

Strongly 

DISAGREE  1  2  3 

AGREE 

4 

5 

6 

7 

20. 


I  am  familiar  with  the  RoboLeader  display. 

Strongly 

Strongly 


DISAGREE  12  3  4 

AGREE 


5 


6  7 
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Appendix  I.  Informed  Consent 


This  appendix  appears  in  its  original  form,  without  editorial  change. 
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A&My  ft |  *il  Afti  H  UMiRATOHV 

Ift6  Apprwrd  30  tone  1015 


Principal  Inw^tigalof  Julia  Wright 
version  Dote  29  June  2015 
Pro|*ct  Number  ARL  14  043 


I  n  fo  r  in  t'd  Co  use  n  I  Form 

Army  Research  Laboratory,  Human  Research  &  Enameenng  Duett  orare 
Orittfcx  FL  32826 

Title  of  Projrrl  Transparency  of  automation  reasoning  and  its  effect  on  automation-induced 
complacency 

Pj’ojrtt  Number :  14  043 

Sponsor  Anuy  Research  Laboratory 

Pnnnpnl  lnvrsngaloi 

Name:  Julia  Wright 

I  hi  i\um  Human  Factors  lute  pat  ion  Division 

Branch  Information  Synteim  Rtancli 

Phone  Number  <40^>  20S*334S  (DSN  970} 

Email  Julia  lwnaJilS  civ  a  mail  mil 


You  are  being  a*ked  to  join  a  rcsordi  study  Tins  consent  form  explains  the  research  study  and  your  \mt 
in  it.  Please  read  tins  form  carefully  before  you  decide  lo  rake  part  You  can  take  as  natch  rune  as  you 
need  Please  ask  questions  at  any  rune  about  anything  you  do  not  understand  You  are  a  volunteer  If  you 
join  tire  study,  you  can  change  youi  imnd  later  You  can  decide  not  to  take  pan  now  or  you  can  quit  at  any 
time  later  on 

Location  of  Research: 

University  of  C  entral  Florida  Institute  far  simulation  and  Technolouv.  3  LOO  Teel  urology  Fkwy  <  Partnership 
11  building),  Orlando.  FL  32S26 

Purpose  of  thr  ‘study: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  ho  w  imckrvandin|r  die  r  eascnuig  behind  an  aurononKms  agent  s* 
suggestions  affects  decision-nuking  and  performance  You  will  play  Che  role  of  vehicle  commander  of  a 
manned  ground  vehicle  (MGV)«  guiding  yom  convoy  through  an  ihhaii  environment  In  add:  l  ion  to  die 
MGV.  you  will  bm  an  unmanned  pound  vehicle  (UGV)  and  an  unmanned  aenaj  system  (UAY)  under 
your  control  Wliile  supervising  the  robots,  you  will  also  try  to  mmntam  awareness  of  the  sunoitnduigs  of 
your  own  vehicle 

Procedure  le  be  follow  rd; 

First,  you  will  fill  oul  a  detuograplucs  quest  lounaue  and  complete  a  complete  a  working  memory  capacity 
test  {RSPAN)  and  a  brief  color  vision  evaluaiion  Hie  score  on  the  RSPAN  and  color  vision  tests  will 
determine  your  eligibility  to  continue  w  uh  llic  cxpemnenl  After  completing  the  RSPAN.  you  w  ill  complete 
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PrmapaMnveslfgulor  Julio  Wnghl 
Version  Dale  29  June  2015 
Ptofed  Number  ARL  14-043 


mKL 


A HHT  ftlVlAhCH  UiOHATOftV 

IBB  A^o^dSOhmt  1015 


some  surveys  eIue  will  assess  your  atteutional  control.  trail  trust  ui  AiiEimmou.  and  complacency  jKiteiilial 
After  these  surveys  you  will  complete  mo  tests  which  measure  your  spatial  ability  After  these  tests,  you 
will  receive  (raining  on  the  experimental  tasks  Your  task  will  be  to  supervise  a  convoy  of  diese  lliree 
vehicles  (your  own  MOV,  the  UAW  and  the  UGV)  as  it  mov  es  along  a  predetermined  route  from  point  A 
to  point  Ft  If  route  revisions  are  required.  Else  autonomous  agent  wilt  automatically  suggest  a  new  route, 
however  you  will  have  access  to  the  information  that  rJie  agent  has  and  will  need  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
tire  proposed  rouse  changes  The  autonomous  agent  wiU  not  always  recoimnend  die  best  route  There  will 
be  diree  expenmeinal  scenarios  Yon  will  team  bow  to  differentiate  between  insurgents  nd  civilians,  nd 
w  hat  to  do  once  you  detect  targets. 


The  preluutnary  session  (questionnaires  and  tests)  and  training  will  last  about  I  5  hours.  which  will  lie 
follow  ed  by  the  experimental  session,  w  inch  will  consist  of  tine  scenarios  and  will  last  above  1  .5  bn.  In 
the  experimental  scenarios,  you  will  supervise  a  convoy  as  it  travels  throngli  an  whan  environment.  You 
will  try  to  fmd  targets  rliat  are  in  yoiu  immediate  envirofiment  as  well.  .After  completing  lliree  scenaiiov 
you  will  assess  your  workload  by  completing  a  workload  questionnaire  developed  by  NASA  (NAS A* TLX) 
and  complete  tlie  usability  and  trust  survey,  There  will  be  a  2-iuimiie  break  between  scenarios  You  can 
rake  longer  breaks  if  necessary'.  During  Hie  qKtmKfltal  session,  we  will  measure  your  eye  mov  ement 
l  where  you  look  at  on  die  screen)  usurp  eye  tracking  equipment  A  camera  will  be  used  to  measure  your 
eye  movement:  however,  only  aggiegare  eye  movement  data  from  all  die  participants  will  be  repented  m 
reports  and  presentations  on  die  experiment  Your  individual  data  will  not  be  made  public,  Theic  will  not 
be  any  video  recording  of  your  eyes  and  face  A  calibration  process  wiU  take  place  prior  to  the  framing 
session  and  each  scenario. 


Discomforts  and  Risks; 


TIkic  is  immmaJ  n%k  associated  with  using  simulators  such  as  the  one  used  m  tins  study  tliaf  is  no  greater 
than  normal  use  of  a  conquer 

Benefits: 

Tlierc  are  no  personal  benefits  for  you  for  rakuic  pan  m  this  study  The  results  of  this  study  mighi  lielp  us 
lUKiet  stand  how  access  to  agent  reasoning  affects  bun  tin  performance  when  uiret  acting  with  multiple  tettu- 
autonouKHU  robots  for  reconnaissance  missions  m  a  nndci-taskixig  environment 

C  omprusaH^n  for  Panic  i  pa  flam 

You  will  receive  your  choice  of  compensation;  ettlier  payment  {SI  5  tir>  or  Sena  Credit  at  (he  rare  of  1 
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in  8  Apptovrt!  30  tot*  ms 


A  KM  ¥  Rim  ARC  H  LAS  ORATORY 


Principal  InveslHjoiof  Julia  Wnght 
version  Dale  29June?0lS 
Protect  dumber  ARL  14  043 


credit  hour  for  taking  part  m  this  experiment.  You  will  receive  at  least  J  hour  payment  for  participator 
Yon  must  take  all  compensation  m  the  same  method,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  change  consternation 
method  once  payment  has  been  delivered  YOU  COBDOt  be  paid  if  you  are  a  mentor  of  tile  military.  a  civilian 
employee  of  tlie  U.S,  Oovenuuenu  or  a  family  meniK-i  of  an  employee  of  the  Human  Research  & 
EnamteraiB  Directorate 

You  will  be  paid  cash  by  die  UCF-tST  Prodigy  Lib  paymein  clerk,  You  will  be  given  instructions  how  to 
receive  payment  upon  completion  of  die  study 

Dot rarloii:  It  will  lake  about  3.5  hours  for  you  lo  lake  port  m  this  study. 

Your  participation  in  this  research  is  confidential.  The  data  will  be  stored  and  seared  m  a  locked  fUe 
cabinet  m  the  Principal  Investigator's  office  Data  wiih  no  identifying  uifonnation  li  e  .  your  name  will  not 
be  associated  with  your  daiai  will  be  transferred  to  a  passw  oid*protected  computer  for  data  analysis.  After 
lire  dal  a  is  put  in  cite  computer  file,  die  paper  copies  of  ilie  daia  will  be  dircdded  Hus  consent  form  will  be 
sem  to  the  Army  Research  Laboratory'  s  Institution  Review  Board  w  here  it  will  be  retained  in  a  secure 
location  for  a  inminnun  of  three  yean 

In  the  event  of  a  publication  or  presentation  resulting  from  the  research,  no  personally  identifiable 
information  will  be  shared  Publication  of  the  results  of  dus  study  ui  a  journal,  technical  report,  or 
presentation  ai  a  meeting  will  not  reveal  personally  identifiable  tnlotmiuon  The  research  staff  will  protect 
your  data  from  disclosure  to  people  not  connected  to  Hus  study.  Howev  er,  complete  confidentialiry  cannot 
be  guaranteed  because  officials  of  tlie  US.  Army  Human  Research  Protection*  Office  and  lire  Army 
Research  Laboratory's  Institutional  Review  Board  are  permuted  by  law  to  inspect  die  records  obtained  in 
tins  study  to  insure  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations  covering  experiments  using  human  subjects. 

Pan  i  np  nil  cm  trrmltui  fed  by  the  Uivrstigalun 

[f  you  are  unable  lo  demonstrate  sufficient  ability  in  task  performance  at  the  end  of  your  traiiung. 
participation  will  be  lemnmied  by  the  mvesngaior, 

CoQseq lienees  of  witbdj viral: 

You  may  end  your  participation  m  tlie  study  at  any  rune  and  there  w  ill  be  no  penalty  for  withdrawing 
from  tlie  study  If  in  the  rate  event  you  ask  to  stop  the  study  because  you  do  not  feel  well,  you  w  ill  be 
asked  to  remain  at  the  site  until  you  feel  better  Yon  will  be  paid  SI  5,00  m  hour  for  die  amount  of  time 
you  participated  m  the  study,  with  a  mutinmm  of  one  hour  paid 

Coni  art  Information  for  Additional  Questions: 

You  have  the  right  to  obtain  answers  to  any  questions  you  mighr  Jrave  about  dus  research  both  whrle  you 
take  part  ut  the  studs'  and  after  you  (eav^e  tlie  research  site  Please  contact  anyone  Listed  ai  die  top  of  the 
first  page  of  this  consent  form  for  more  information  about  llus  study  You  may  also  contact  tlie  Institution 
Review  Board,  at  (4I0)27S^592S  with  questions,  complaint*,  or  concerns  about  du*  research  or  if  you  feel 
llus  study  has  banned  you  Tliey  can  also  answer  questions  about  your  n  gilts  av  a  research  pan  ic  ipant .  You 
umy  also  call  this  inanber  if  you  cannot  reach  the  research  team  or  wish  to  talk  to  someone  else 
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YolunCar}  I'nlirlpillan: 

Vrtt  (!f£[Wfi  Id  be  ifi  l|i|.h  scscaicb  is  Volimliti}'  You  £a$i  dop  *i  «ty  time  Youdo  OOf  bav*  to  afrlftef  any 
qutnidto  you  tow*  w-aw  id  ansua  RtftnaJ  to  lake  pan  ui  0f  uiihdnuuiii  (roai  ilu*  *w!y  will  mr>ht 
no  psulf?  of  km  of  benefit!  you  «  ouJ4  receive  by  m  il 

Military  personnel  vMjukv  be  pi  fry  shed  iiddcf  ibt  Uniform  Code  of  MQtay  Justice  foe  cbdoviiift  not  to  tike 
purr  m  Of  wnlidr.iwmp  from  dm  study.  «*i  cannot  receive  acbimiisirame  sanctions  for  chocmnp  iiof  to 
pimcipatt 

Cmiim  copjkjyees  of  ibe  U  S  OomBfflUf  or  cofftractors  cunoi  recede  ednkratnacive  tancugcit  £n 
chooun#  not  Id  pHlicipar*  ui  or  wiElidi  awing  born  tlu>  study 

Yoa  iat4t  be  IS  yew  of  ape  or  elder  to  tike  pan  in  0u*  research  ^  If  ywi  apee  to  rake  put  ui  Oas 
rewtfdi  study  lui^l  dii  1i«  mrouiirOion  millmed  .1  Une.  please  mai  vchu  tuiue  athJ  Ok  dale  be  km 

You  mill  be  seven  a  copy  of  ibn  cottKW  fond  for  yottr  record!. 


PimoiraiU  siapiitfc  Date 


Person  Qtiumnp  C  oiMni  Date 
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Appendix  J.  Training  Materials 


This  appendix  appears  in  its  original  form,  without  editorial  change. 
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Experiment  1  Training  Slides 


Slides  are  common  across  ARTs  unless  otherwise  noted. 


|  u 

iJl  MMT 

RBEGOM^ 

MKL 

Ro  bo  Leader  Tutorial 

US  Army  ftaiearch  Laboratory 
and 

UCF  Institute  for  Simulation  &  Training.  ACTIVE  Laboratory 

Jons  2019 

The  Maflon '»  Preoiie  r  m  tor iiioi'  y  i  n  ■  l  a nd  Foiees  | 

flOfCOiM  Mission  Vehicles  AHL 


You  will  be  riding*  in  a  Manned  Ground  Vehicle 
(MGV),  which  i$  a  wheeled  or  necked  vehicle. 
You  will  also  have  two  robot  vehicles: 


An  Unmanned  Ground  Vehicle  {UGV). 
which  refers  to  a  wheeled  or  tracked 
vehicle  that  dees  not  carry  a  human 
operator,  driving  ahead  of  your  MGV:  and 

An  unmanned  aerial  system  (UAS).  which 
refers  to  a  flying  device  equipped  with  a 
camera  that  does  not  carry  a  human 
operator,  above  Ihe  area  you  are  driving 


The  If  alien  a  Prwnhtr  Laboratory  for  Land  Forcer 


itmcoM  Training  Content  AHL 


Tlire  Ifftong  Cttia  Sift  erf  Two  PdflS 

Pan  t  learn  the  tofnfKMWhts  of  die  OCU  and  the  tasks  each 
ccmpontfn  can  you  v.*h 

A Pah  1  yw  Wdl  haw  an  awnWJWfl  pj  wur  inpMgOge- 
ertheOCU 

Part  2  learn  hw  to  pehton  your  tasks 

AIT «t  each  secton  in  Pah  Z  you  wa  haw  an  assessment  ei 
your  kn0v.1e4^d  Ybu  wd  oiso  hmve  nr^ur.il  boH  pr.Kbce 

executes 


Hw  HutfepTi  P*ht»Iw  story  1c*  LmtfFerprp 


MKL 


Part  I: 

The  Components  of  the  Operator 
Control  Unit 


Trie  NifeQA'f  Pwffllitf  UbtttwiY 


HOECOtVt 


The  Mission 


AHL 


Aerial  surveillance  of  a  suburban  area  indicates  the 
possible  presence  of  enemy  targets 

You  are  in  Bravo  Unit  Bravo  Unit  s  mission  is  to  patrol 
various  areas  an  an  suburban  environment  and  report 
their  findings  to  Command. 

Your  mission  is  to  supervise  and  navigate  the  route  for 
the  Bravo  Unit  convoy,  while  maintaining  proper  360 
local  security  around  your  vehicle  and  maintaining 
communications  with  Command. 


Bravo  Unit  has  limited  defensive  capabilities  As  such, 
it  is  imperative  that  you  always  seek  the  safest  route 
possible  through  the  area. 


tfir  HuitanV  IVwhIm  l>  be*  a  tor?  Lnnf  Potffp 


fUKctmr  Training  Content  AHL 


It  is  important  that  you  do  your  best  during  training. 


If  you  do  not  pass  a  seclion.  you  will  be  allowed  to  repeal 
that  portion  for  additional  ironing, 


If  after  the  second  attempt  you  do  not  have  a  passing 
SCOte.  you  will  be  excused  from  the  remainder  of  the 
study 


Thr  NiIMT  P,»T!T»it*  Libwatorr  ler  LHrtfererr 


httfcoM  oeu  cempmienis  JkftL 


The  Operator  Crcilroi  Umt  (QCU)  provnfce!,  All  Lhe  irvbnrjlian  end 
capabates  necessary  tor  eomptetona  your  rma*n  n  is  comprised 
ol 


-  *  camera  reeds  to-  mortfw  lhe  wvHwimem 

-  1  wintkrv,1  lhal  q  used  H?  numflbf  ITm  wtfitclc*  and  route  rmsp] 

-  2  wmdflMS  I  hat  are  irietf  to-  rammurwale  wUh  ftoboleader  and 
OfliWd 
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P-. 


#t iathonr  ocu  comoofteni*  AfiL 

y 

r  fimcoM  ocu  compoftenis  ARL 

T  The-  fril  CJn1«a  leod  an  the  kit  oaMeipMldb.  U  (fie  U AS 

2.  The  wwoj  cbit  wpprdS  to  lt*>  UGV 

Rt'iiv.iin’jLi'  Ihd  UGV  dfrrfi.  ahead  d1  lh£  UGV.  you  will  it*  lit* 
upcwnnti  enwonmeinl  tor  the  Aral  lime  hi  Bus  feed 

3.  The- 1  BO  vh?.v*i  correspond  to  the  UGV 

a  Thfl  tapc*ir*3a  feed  3hO*S  Bie  1-M  vtcwphciwl 
b  The  bottom  camera  teed  tftow*  die  1 BQ  new  behvto 


The  colored  cull  Pie  or  each  carwra  lead  corresponds  Lo  lb*  edor  around 
pi®  IMS  (W  W}.  UGV  (ind  MGV  Iwbftj)  «OW  on  P Hf  iriflp 

f  He  HAS  centra  teec  anow&  you  lo  tee  events  in  Ihe  *5latwe  enab&rg 
jmi  6c  monflor  Ihr  are*  tkyend  your  vehidhs 
UQu,|Wwm> 


ttw  H  P^IITiiltT  CjplWilfeMT  10r  L-HWf  tpfWI 


r  RBECOM  OCU  CpmpcnVnlF;  Route  Map  ARL 

y 

r  RBECOM  ocu  Cr?mpcini?nt5-  Roine  M  'vAHL 

The  upper  center  IE.  the  raVte  map 

The  route  map  is  an  aenal  we*  & I  the  ogerafeonafl  area 


Th*  imp  aiipwa  jvjii  to  itiurUu’i  Awtar*n*i±  pf  nlw*  ygur  vthiclti  or 
j ly.j  f*  route  vkI  iSom.  you  Id  plan  w/,1  route*  n«CH«rv 


Command  messages  v,-*1  df  eci  s-cur  atten&on  to  dlfeml  areas  of  die 
map  To  help  you  locale  Ihete  areas,  B»e  map  has  a  pnd  overlay  wru» 
sector  markings 

■  Vwt«i  tnorth-southf  wiumi»  ore  numPered  t  -  12. 

■  Hbnf  cmLfll  ^cesi-we?l)  P7V.-5  ore  IfllMsd  A  -  G 

■  Boundaries  between  sectors  are  walked  wtlh  dark  lines 

Sectors  are  die  square  areas  created  Wh«e  the  vertical  cotomns  and 
taw  z  on  I  a#  rows  ■  m  i?r  t  Sectors  have  sBtanowftw  each  comer 


L-  l«L^VHX 
■vnukfl  Ml yftu  Pa  ■*-,*-*  ndci£ 
BjB 


Ihr  tiitPm'i  PkwotH-  Lptwitory  1c*  LhkI  F«nvp 

1  ?  Hw  hut^i'i  P^ioItT  Litwptory  lc»  L-HTtf  F«wp 

r  RBEC&M  OCUComporn-nls  ARL 

P„ 

ttOECOM  OCUComporn-nls  ARL 

-  Tlw  top  light  window  is  dedicated  la  Robeteader  massages. 

-  RcbdLratftr  is  an  inlolliijon.1  agc?n|  dwifftied  lo  recommend 
route  modihcatioos  whan  everds  intaoala. 

•  Whew  Rc^hj Leader  determines  a  route  modification  Is  weded. 
you  will  recoiwe  a  nxrasago  slating  the  details  el  Ihe 
recommencfad  change. 


*  The  right  center  window  as  the  commumcartkpns  wundonv. 

which  is  used  to  communicate  with  Command. 

■  Incoming  message*  horn  Command  appear  in  this  'window 
-  You  mil  s eh  mussagui  to  ’your  mil  Brava,  as  well  AS  messages  IP 
other  ante  m  the  area 

■  Cormiiind  will  ulse  ask  lb*  intormabon.  which  yew  wilt  nrwwor  wing 
die  buh one  below  ttas  wndo* 


+3  Hw  Nrtttlfe  hwrilvr  L»rwHbFV1gr  Lwdfwrfi 


14  flip  hlPtaW  F  P^iT»lif  L*t»*i!U"Tr  Igr  Lwd  Fotwp 


r  RDECOM  CKJU  C&mpcinents;  Evehlt  ARL 

n 

)  tinecoM  STOP  HERE  ARL 

ftoboLeader  may  not  be  100%  reTatae 

s  Tta^e  may  b«  icrTieevpniiu^t  do  iwtflAi  p«ked  i^  t?r 
RoboLeader 

It  is  possible  thal 

■  Kiessegos  frpm  ic^v™norid  may  Po  mere  i^io-djjie  than  Bie 
RobuLeadei  s  mEorinslicvi 

When  Ftoboleader  mates  a  rr-state: 

»  It  IS  ywr  respgmsihlity  Ip  Khunliiy  DTe  conpU  «bqn  6q  enserp 
oonvoy  satetr  and  rmsston  success 


Pr*DM  mlprm  your  *ap*rimipji(ar  lhal  you  luv*  camptatad 

the  first  psh  or  the  training. 


At  this  tame  you  will  compklt  an  assessment  of  yorw 
knovulHlg*  af  tht  DC  U 


II  youF  uart  Is  loo  law  la  conlinun  you  will  bu  allawce  la 

repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


1 5  Hw  PWinlw  Lptwntorr  L-huI  Fonvp 


IB  Tlw  Hitton'p  Ihwitr  Ltboratory  fW  L-t^J  Potptp 
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J1  Pilin’  if  i  u-iwntarr  iq*-  L-intf  Fem  i 

RDFCfHf  identifying  T^ti  fmiidly 


Fnqndty  3t±l*f  C>Wtt»rttiPC* 

■  No  Aclitwi  Necessary 

i-  »1M»no  -Tupofi 
+  ’rt’eannq-  hair*' 


S3  ftp*  HiSw'i  ftran»tar  Lpbwiterp  fw  LmkI  Fenvp 


Howto  Perform  Your  Tasks 

1,  Threat  Delectlgri 

2.  Ruul«  5"dpcrwlKlfl' 

3  Conimrffuc&liQnp 

m.  SiluLlliijii  Awareness 


FtDECOM  hjenhiyinj  Tgnpti  ffttfldly  Sdldklf^/ft, 


No  Action  Necessary 


T*  llW  HitiWi  ft*WT»ltT  Uttwatorr  L-nwf  ^pthi 
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ffOfCfliW  KfcntflVlPHI  Friifidly  5«Hi*rf  JkHL 


No  Action  N  ect&aary 


75  The  NrDW'l  Finm  If  r  Caber  1W  LWd  FcTO* 


ftDECOM  Wnnirying  Tir^d :  Fri*ftd»y  CMUmh 


Ho  Action  Necessary 


?7  fihr  P**n*iw  C*tw  story  Lw4  fpfMi 


RBECOM  identifying  Tlrgflhr;  Arwwd  CMII*n*  MtiL 


Amiri  C^fcuh  (Inhjf'Bwn:  Charac teiua** 

■  Htfanoww*  «tuai  Utnwy  tt)*  rrmirir 


ROEC&M  WNi«i!livi*ig  T»rBi(f :  Frl+r¥j*y 


fpsndty-  C  ••.'+->■.  ciwKtefaici 
r  Crhrtjn-  ceding 
-  Ho  wf  jpen  q  Hi'id 


Ho  Action  Necessary 


ftDfCOAT  Wiriiiying  Tiroflls:  Frt^iKJiy  ClvdUjitijq/fi. 


PhamAv  CnMur-  Crumbtrete} 
i-  Cnrtfcan-  btothmg 

■  Nomapon 


No  Action  Necessary 


FtBECXtM  identifying  Tiro* hr  AumO  Clviltww  MtiL 


muei  idtfMty  m  Ttirf  m? 


1  he  UfllKpi-f  ftfmlt  1  Cib^Story  Iqt  L-an*  P-qr«  I  H  .»  u.T*i : 


30  Ihr  P**n»iw  Laboratory  Lnwf  Forwi 


fioecoA r  identifying  tirgiis:  Anned  cmiihuk  mHL 


Idintlfylng  Tirgili:  An»d  GIvJII*its  mHL 


Mu*Ud*ntiiy  tit*  Thrtaf 


}'  Dw  NiOpi  1  P^tiniiif  LilH>ihrv1«r  LMdFonff 


n*  Nitm  1  P^tm^UbmatovIff  LMdFofTft 


Must  khnElfy  tb*  Threat! 
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STOP  HE  RE 


AHL 


RBEEQM  TM*  A4**44rr>*nt:  Thrfrat  Chrlrclkm/^^ 


unlprm  yewr  * sjwnmpntBi!  lhal  you  hiM*  campl*l*dl 

tfths  pan  ertn*  training. 

Atthlstnra  y-c-u  will  comptele  in  a*5«Mh*ntef  yotu 

knowledge  of  Ihc-  target  dcEcdiaci  Li*k. 


IE  your  scar*  ii  Iod  law  Id  ctwitinuc,  you  win  be  allowed  la 

r*  p*it  in#  training  one#  ind  fry  igil n. 


fSw  MvPe>i'p  P**n»hir  Lptwitory  1w  Lend  Ferwp 


1  Maw  *i?  yoy  frtendry  j  Ehrcil'" 

2,  WNitP iMfidk»w(4|i ma  b* us*d  to  te*rmfy  threats? 

J.  Haw  will  yOu  know  yoir  clicked  an  a  Lhrcjl? 

■*,  Tru*  w  f  a»s+:  Threats  tin  tc  whm^  bundles.  vflhttl«,  ir***, 

elc.7 

-5.  Which  el  Uho  prrsan 5.  be-law  mv  Ifir-eati? 


Pl*is*  inform  your  txpwimtnberlhsl  ymi  luy*dompl*1#tf 

lhiit  pari  oMhe-  li-iining 


Al  thli  lime  you  will  prattle*  identifying  thraa-L^ 


ftDfCOAT  Tank  Detail  i:  ftaulo  Sup*rviiion  AHL 


Training:  Rcute  Supervision  Task 

In  im  sedan.  you  '*ifl  team  b«mju1  IJ>b  pomary  1«k  and  Hew  to 

ailMpiel  RlPuL  i:;ider  imdSS^ei 

Itek  i  RpjIl-  SuptirviMari 
*  |  PlMWWIfl  ih#  C**T&1  r*v4t 


fthc-n  you  campleLe  Lhn  pfaktki  mis-iion,  you  will  rtihrtii 
10  th.*«  training  s-lldct. 


pyjcbc-a  E«t  c-W  ;  -  fl*-ix,!n4  n*  CttrMi 


You1  ™r>  task  it  to  lupaiYwa  yw*  corrray'i  pcugiv»  utrg  Tw  r«An  map 
You  Mi  camptont  ihrt-B  mljaliseri 


ft1***  yiwi  rt  i  i*«h  -  H  *1*  d#4ftf"rr 
upahttro  Vilian  bveflu  Kiurcwir/*Krn 
Ibo  hM|  aftha  uot  *  w  rmfla  rmnl  be  liken 
I*  ftM**#** 


The  a aUrty  uF  The  vaMef*  canvey  w  the  matt 
Impart! id  rector  la  conildtf  ‘-vren  piannrvj 
Inn  rout* 


Each  *ns»wi  wfl  and  when  the  vehicle*  tri*r  tw 
r#iy  ion*.  ftiWj  *i  Mrfuw  Oft  W  m*p.  *  ** 
and  nr  die  i fluid 


MfWM  tnc 


IT  Hi*  hrfMV*  ^Kr  uhnt^  tor  Land  f  arce  a 


The  following  slides  in  the  section  “Route  Supervision,”  parts  a  and  b,  vary 
according  to  Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  (ART)  level. 

Route  Supervision  training  slides,  ART  3 


ftDFCOAT  ftabqLnithjr  Window  AHL 


ftOECOM  RaDaLciKjar  AHL 
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40  FW  tlel^ VP*en»1w  Lf bo*at«-r  L»«td  Ferprp 


P&*aw  mlprm  your  *sj»nmejitBii  lhal  you  h-iMe  campleled 
Dili  pan  eftti*  training. 


Atlhlsturo  you  will  complete  an  ai5«siTt*ntoryour 
knowHadge  of  fiaboLoMl*r,'i  jrws-sao#?. 

If  yaur  scar*  1$  loo  law  Id  continue,  you  will  bn  a  1 1  a  wed  la 
repeat  Uh*  training  sneeand  try  again. 


ROfCflM  Task  Assexxmenl:  RoboLeadei  AHL 


1 .  Wiat  If  th*  moit  important  consJdmtfon  Tor  route  (Hanning? 

2.  How  long  do  you  have  Id  acknowledge  a  RobaLeader 
IWSHfllt 

S.  IMiart  happen!  if  you  rc|ect  RoboLeader's  suggestion? 

4.  How  many  mlsvlons  will  you  nwnplol*? 

5,  lhj»  □r  Fake?  II  aba  Load*  rLs  suggestion  will  always  be  th* 

belt  coune  of  action. 

ti.  Tint  ar  Fake?  RabaLoader  will  advise  of  activity  in  The  aria. 

7.  -fliiat  **«  TOR  m«n? 


4?  Fir  hadan'i  Lelwatorr  1w  Land  F orter 


43.  Tv  Hatton' a  f'jpm  i*  r  L*bo*aterr  lor  Land  Force  a 


Route  Supervision  training  slides,  ART  2 


Ax  the  mauon  ptopreisH  e.  &*y*j  «tw  that  ?M)Uf  d  IV  inula  In  [#uogt  toe  uftty 


ROECOAf  ft a bo Leader  Window  AHL 


'iW'  you  tfcck  ACK  IV  wAation  wd  pause  wMa  you  review  IV  niofmabon 


RflOiH.eadrr'1  ilViiJfl*-,w(W  r  iOii'  ■  V  ■  W’” <Jtfd  t4UH  plesDon 


rl  ydv  d^Qj V  w*ft  flefe(H.4Mor  * 

RtfKbng  Rowt-dPOtTi  wnnM  *Ji 

CMHlM  CTit  CftTrrtry  aluri-j  [V  -tiNgir.iJ  li 


Jl  y«v  -£♦* 

Accept 

AcnpQng,  RntwLaaVf  i  iiiffleilcr  wf  miw 
'!»  arij'fl  !W  van jw&u  Uiruceveni 

n  »i  feportam  » PT44-1  *i  mfcXTWn  wrtvr 
dKKk^  because  RoboLeaoer  i  Djppnbon  iFiav 
nrtPerwPfil  come  or  action 


Fir  Hdfc-Tc  P^wriitT  Laboratory  Lend  fciwi 


T™*™^ ftetwLwdpr  MgtfJBP* AHL 


RoboLuatlei  will  itotrly  you  v.liefi  a  clungt1  in  rtciit  o  icCdiWnSided 
4n  artd*on  fleisiLiNi**  wifl 
•  FtevH.”*  activity  n  Ihe  Mtt 
1  SpCPtywhyBu?  iwOfTimofVtiJbon  15  ftjuifl  mj»dti 


*4  Fir  Hattor'i  P*en» Hr  Laboratory  Lhi4  Forcer 


PEta^f  mlprm  your  eapenmontBiMhal  ywhpv*  campleled 

thli  pari  oftti*  training. 

AtthlsIWwi  you  will  complete  an  aisnsmntoTyour 

knowledge  of  fioboLaadr i-1*  messages. 


Ill -your  scare  ix  too  law  to  continue,  you  will  ba  allowed  la 

repeat  Uh*  training  oik#  and  try  again. 


41  Tv  Hatton'p  ^imkr  Laboratory  lor  Land  Forcer 
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ftDFCOM 


Task  AxSMSnwnL:  RoboLeadui  ML 


1 .  Mi!  15  1h«  nwvt  Important  coreldet aMon  Tor  route  planning? 

2.  Kdw  long  do  you  have  lo  acknowir  dge  a  Re  bo  Loader 

mwsafl#'’ 

3.  UAiart  happens  if  you  ripcl  RDboLc-adcr's  xupyesEim? 

4.  mw  m.jjiy  missions  will  you  complffl*  T 

5.  Tnj*  Dr  Falx*1?  RaboLcAder's  suggas-lion  will  Always  b*  th* 

best  course'  oT  action. 

t.  Trav  Dr  Fak*1?  RohuLcarfrr  will  adVis*  nf  activity  in  lh»  aru. 


*2  liw  NvP^n'p  P^HT'hf  Lf  bvatory  1w  Land  Fptptp 


Route  Supervision  training  slides,  ART  1 
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The  following  slides  are  common  to  all  ART  levels, 


FtDEGQM  Task  Dteteits;  Map  twos  Ml HL 


Training:  Route  Supervise  Task 

te  trus  section  you  w*  team  a awxH  tfw  map  icons 
TmK  2:  Rome  Supervsofl 


d|  I'V+'C.+I.'.}  r.jj+ 

■  fyk>c4  Csfciw  1  -  Cwuy 


ftDFCOM  Task  Details:  Map  Icons  ARL 


IXinng  your  imam,  you  wii  encounter  events  Thai  may  require 
rfawaoa  your  mhicte*  from  Ihp  p prfli 

When  gwxWions  l»re  SUCti  fait  0¥*n1  cwkt  OTOU.  yw  will  rewrye 
iNs  rftofrnffticfi  by  koto  appearing  on  lire  map  ea  wefl  « ilvtnuflh 
Mfnmuruoatais  hom  Command 

frtep  iponrsi  Ibe  ptfeinM  *  as  es  the  arffected 


WTien  nw  sltetled  pea  ihctixtes  the  conwy  path,  the  safety  or  that 
Ajufie  scgmenJI  cotid  be  rodl u«d  and  yt*J  may  n«d  Eg  rmkJte  the 
convoy 


+*  Thff  Nihenp  hwi'tw  fw  L+»nJ  Forwp 


■t5-  thf  H^h-.-vi  t  hurn-itT  Laboratory  ft*  LhwI  fcr«i 


Tas  k  Detsuls:  Map  Icons  JkflL  1 

*n  icon  w  thf  map  wimp  thal  thf  ind'C-]>d  pctivtty  hai  ■ 

high  peofenEite  i*  ntt^f 

TjM  a  mom«M  lo  rr>rew 

A 

Um  irwiAlngm  ar  «d(h  cr 

Cbmm  CteadJaiif 

ihoaq  loom. 

DwiM-F'cig 

<MUtairSh^fer 

ttDFEQM  Task  Details:  Map  Icons  ARL 


E*:h  con  rrta  bo  a  ipecrfC  re^on  on  tba  mao  whch  »  mdcvted  by  tb«  abided 
t:  q  a  hAWWg  im  curt 

Thf  jwi  of  ffTacI  i*t  not  e;i.!fd  bevund  ttw  ibodK  an>a  Aj«s  o!  efletl  nf 
TfU  W  n*sre  kv>i4  tfert 

SoTOrtifl*  Tf  ra  Jl  *tf«L  n  vnmm  lt-jn  Uw  con  Thfl  feAgCteti  JrH  4 
Tiiii  uu  AptMid  by  utd  an*d*d  Jffta.  nol  y*  via  muter  irus  con 


4@-  TJif  kfftfcm'n  P^wiilw  Ijtwjtwy  Lm<f  Twhi 


r  HDECOM  STOP  HERE  ARL 

n  aj 

h  ftOFCOM  TASK  ASS££SMEHT  MAP  1MNS  ARL 

Pl*aH  mlprm  y«Hjr  oajHmmpritnit  1ha1  you  h*v*  completed 
this  pan  or  Hit  training. 


At  this  tw*e  you  will  complete  an  assessment  of  your 
knowledge  of  map  toMiv 


l(  your  Kart  If  IDO  law  la  continue,  you  will  be  allowed  la 

repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


i-J  Fm  ipt>ii  Iiiji-.ij. 


1  A 

*  ^ 

:  ^  - 

!•  ^ 

1  ^ 

-■-■  -■> .-'-g ■■> ■-■»  ■  Mnrf  f/t€ 

h  irtvLtra  9H<  iMvty  ibJp1 

T  Itiip^CTT 
1  Wt 


4fl  Thf  Nabum'v  himlif  Lpbwitory  1w  Lnid  ftf«i 


RDECOM  Task  Details^  Route  Safety  A HL 


Training:  Route  Supervision  Task 

In  fas  section,  you  vM  team  how  Lo  m  tercel  route  safety. 
Task  2:  Roule  SupervB^m 


<\  MWKWW 

■1:  i.'.i^f.i+i.r.j,  ri>vw  hT+t, 

■  Pr«b«4  E>f>C4f  7  -  flWW*ntP*  dwuy 


M  The  Nibvi'r  hwuter  Lj  SOTatnqr  lor  Lmf  Fom* 


RDFCOM  T^k  Details!  Route  Safety  ARL 


Brava  Unft  prarvary  Db^lnvte  arcaraconnifManc*  Thn  toerray  dow  nol 

Fito  effarfeirt  y  and  nt  ^.rd  arwifrt  aMtei  Unn  Ht*Y  I*  a 

fUlffUfy  Mjrilivii  Fw  IhliilM  UCCMili 


Iflhien  ^3060  trader  delKb 
RWMM.r»<te  wu  trauaitaiyi 
dingtr 


UhI  may  Ebnwten  onnvay  u 
fen  febrhfevn  i&j#  it-  tryp 


f^oboLEiadef  bow  not  ^wvn- hvta  B« -mutt  racwiL  mltFmalBn  Ikc-MK-oT 
w.  m«H  feMrwn.e  wes  w  *«*y*  w  man.  ife  sugnit  rew» 
lirtwpnbno  -rtikh  rchlte  wi  bt-  bte  xatefJE  n  ytxir  rmpoosibaty 

Evfenife  a»hw  by  i&ttt  on  fe  m«p  tr*  powui  fnU  untf  they  a-'fe  v#  *« 

by  Cor'Civd  Tlun  Ui*y  tKomt  rtponed  rikki  RuriH  v.jm  iwported  ^rtki 
vq  tou  rft  Dtefi  mAn  mSi  unty  putenbal  iwki 


50  Thf  Nihen'i  hqtulif  L«ln>itenr  fw  Lwd  Furerp 


Tfifitw*  c&v mw  at^>xas  an  area  >a  'pii  ttefer" 

ure 


Si  Thf  M^i>rui  E  ISf rn-ter  Libvatery  tw  Umf  Fururp 
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RBECOM  T^k  Pntai  Is-  Rpi4o  Safdy  JkHL 

M 

HDFCOM  T45.lt  Pigtails-  Rotrlo  Safety  M HL 

t  he  map  icons  appear  nrfwn  tcnditKns  are  iwH  Hiafl  advene  everts 
T.i>-  gcclt  wilh  aeSd  be  na  ™rang 


Every  tone  you  art  asked  Id  eomider  a  route  dhaofle,  you  ml  be 
ih&*4  to  evniuale  hr**  sale  your  chosen  route  yH  tie 


When  Die*  notin' s  shaded  aicfi.  overlays  die  route  INs  indiuiteo  die 

route  is  «r  the  aflectaS  area 


Hoboleade*  wli  su^aest  an  alternate  route  to  avoid  a  potential  event 


Thfmjfloesied  rpyto- may  inrt  tw  rmysatarr  1 

start  rhe  ongrtol  roirte  RotoLeacki 

ha*  rm  mtonnatmn  tar  pw  Mjcgestodi 

alter  fsane  lOutie 

■ T'HfcflK'' 

hkee  KifiterfteDon  aboul  £v£rti  v,-J|  be 

Vt1  ••  Hpg,  JF  : 

avGOaWe  from  Command  commumcaAions 

WU  W*  i#*  1-SvW  t+*fy  ty  ijat^vg  m*  (s^ny**  4*  -*  ttrMifrvMtfup*  p+n*i 
Projected  rwJte  satiety  wfl  be  rated  ad  one  to  tour  leveli 

A.  I »f>  iA  -  na  ml  laclm  gmia 

i  &ir+«tow  wV  -  k* mi  roi  ^ 

C  Spnt^JI  v»tV*  ■■  **S  rrt*  -iKliy  bt 


Orty  rotom  toad  as  known  io  be  (tee  to  dt 
pdtemi#  srod  rtpttWfl  «4k>  rim  be  i*jh  l» 
CwnptHtfy  site  When  r»  information  ha 
available.  routes  must  be  considered  to 
hm  pWrciiji  rlpkp- 


litfrmttdn  hi>r.  mi.rr'p+T  uaircWi  lhctod  be  j-pi  [—7—  r~r-^  CT~\ 

uiedsaevakiraMM/iPufecy  - = - -  - -, 


used  to  evakirta  tarn*  safer y 

■  •■ 


S3-  Tfce  Hai:-on  e  Vernier  Lptwatarr  tto  Lmf  f«wp 


5#  Ihr  hvtten'p  Premier  Laboratory  1w  L<n4  Fcrcep 


£1  thr  Nntta-i'f  Vernier  l^twatory  tto  Lend  ferwi 
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P  't*t  t  RBfcotvr 

Task  Details:  Communication  AHL  1 

Ceownunication*  with  other  units  do  not  afle-ct  your  urwt  s 

mission. 

Examples 

JUph^UM 

Report  stolLta 

Chart*  Unrt 

Re  turn  to  Base 

Vrtl at  UlKt 

Ratty  an  CheeApcmi 

KBH 

rrrrmrrrr 

ftOE&SM  Tas-k  Details;  Gommunteatkin  AHL 


Route  Setecbon  Repoos-  Every  lirtte  yw  make-  a  rtHile  telethon  you  wfl 

t»  asked  to  rflpgfl  vfliy  yOU  mncjn  Ox*  gHw*  Ihffl  yw  Pd 
Thew  Hjpgfls  w*  ati:  wtiy  you  VC  <Hi  yWf  CUTOfil  roUto 
Rwpg-nd  i.twrfl  IIV*  button*  fll  m?  bodom  o(  Ihe  ■wrroi'iuntotftiaii*  window 


Task  Details;  Communication  AHL 


Reque»1$  for  information  should  be  ftnjwered  promptly 
using  the  buttons  beneath  the  commun  -cations  window. 

When  » request  is  received,  you  have  1 5  second*  to 
respond. 

There  are  three  types  ol  requests  for  infewmation 

1  Safety  assessments  (discussed  in  previous  section ) 
2.  Report*  regarding  route  selection 
J  Requests  tor  Enywcnment  informslion  {discussed  In 
following  section; 


St  TJw  NiPotp  f'Jrm  if  i  Ljbwitoo1  lor  Lmi4  fpr»i 


Hoecom  stop  he  re  AHL 


Pfi»a*f  inlorm  ytHir  * afwrimpntBi:  lhal  yw  h*v*  completed 

this  pad  or  the  training. 


There  mny  be  multiple  rwtonj 

r«  Mteding  the  fta/te  to  aefetd 
an  mat  apply 

It  hs  Important  lhal  you  *«IkI 
□U  crihc  applicable  uihdiii 


i<  itf-’  41  - 

$3=x* 


lip! 

L  *  '  t  *  1  •  -s  1  HP  TT"1 


Atihlstww  you  will  complete  an  assessment  of  your 

knDbVlrfgt-  of  CDfnrnuinkatiofis. 


If  yaur  scar*  1$  too  law  to  c<Milinun,  you  will  ba  allowed  la 
repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


ftOECOM  Task  Am-isnranL:  CommurHC 

| 

E3  \  --  - 

Twi  httaiK:  SitujUon  AwaraniKS  AHL  \ 

1  how  many  types,  of  mflmgfts  are  Ebert? 

J,  Wtitfar*  the  typeurf  messages* 

3.  Which  type  ol  messages  dk>  not  aiflect  your  unites  mission? 

4.  hw  many  type*  of  neqimts  for  infarm  shop  are  inane* 

5.  Which  message  type  update*  mnsion  information? 


Training;  Situation  Awareness 


Tft*k  4  Situation  Awarene u 


E4  Ihr  Hvftw'p  h  r  Ijibvitoii1  In'  Lhi4  Fcth-p 

1  1 

* _ 

1"'  lhr  i  ijbrn-.ifrH-,-  Irj  I.jtiJ  F--nrr(  ^  1 

_ 

ftOECOM  Task  Pc-tJiK:  Situation  A wnrcnms  AKL 

i 

4W4 

f  ftOECOM  Task  Ek-tiiK:  Sitmtioii  Amrarms  mHL 

Wow  that  you  know  hpw  to  supervise  your  routes,  you  will 
learn  howto  prepare  for  your  situation  awareness  task. 

It  ■*  important  Ip  mamLain  awareness  of  potential  events  in 
your  surroundings 

■Some  situations  allow  escalation  of  evenls  more  readily 

than  other*.  To  ihat  end.  you  wMl  be  asked  to  make  oeta  or 

certain  objects  andtor  situations  as  you  make  your  way 
along  the  nation  route. 

Throughput  your  missions,  you  w?ll  be  asked  pueshons 
related  to  current  or  recently  passed  events  in  the 
environment 


Certain  vehicles  ftfd  used  for  enemy  activity  more  than 
others.  Make  nole  of  these  vehicles  and  rf  people,  particularly 
Civilians  are  hanging  around  them 


Canitr 


Sft  hw  Nit^i'i  L#tHKaEorr  1w  Lhh#  Fwpri 


g,|  Ttw  Wp|:cm  f  tan***  L*tM*nUFV  1w  Uml  Forrri 
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ftttlcOAf  TaskCktJiK:  SitujitiDn  Awjrcni^i  AHL 


ftDFCOM  Talk  D-c- tail v  Situation  AwaranHi  AHL 


In  addition  So  the  *fehiclea.  note  the  presence  of  propane  You  should  also  make  note  oF  civilians  who  appear  to  be 

tanka  near  busings  or  objects  Chat  allow  a  person  to  hide  h  jtjj  tutft  ai  ocihmd  win*,  vehicles .  ete 

nearby. 


a&  llw  HpftCT'f  hfrn  L(  r  tJ  bc^ 1W  UMtd  FcTPTP 


S3  flw  Hdttim1'!  l^twiitorr  L-hhI  fwwi 
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Experiment  2  Training  Slides 


Slides  are  common  across  ARTs  unless  otherwise  noted. 


hmcoM 


ocu 


AHL 


The  Opeijnlw  Cos llrd  Uikf  (QCU)  provnfce!,  nil  Lhe  irvbnrjlian  nnd 
cape necessary  rot  corn^h  ng  your  rma*n  H  is  comprised 
el 

-  *  camera  reeds  (a-  mortfw  lhe  wfflwimem 

-  1  WTntfcrw  lhal  a  i4*cd  U?  imsfiflpf  CTw  whittle*  ipn0  route  [map] 

-  2  ‘Mtidwrs  that  are  wed  to-  rammurwale  wHtfi  RotoLeader  and 
C  o-rr nvmd 


Part  I: 

The  Components  of  the  Operator 
Control  Unit 


Ifw  Niifegfl't  hrimlif  i_ib«*Kif>'  rap  UmF^wi 
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P-. 


koecoM  ocu  comoofteni*  AfiL 

y 

r  fimcoM  ocu  compoftenis  ARL 

T  The-  fril  CJn1«a  leod  an  the  kit  oaMeipMldb.  U  (fie  U AS 

2.  The  wwoj  cbit  wpprdS  to  lt*>  UGV 

Rt'iiv.iin’jLi'  Ihd  UGV  dfrrfi.  ahead  d1  lh£  UGV.  you  will  it*  lit* 
upcwnnti  enwonmeinl  tor  the  Aral  lur*  hi  Bus  feed 

3.  The- 1  BO  vh?.v*i  correspond  to  the  UGV 

a  Thfl  tapc*ir*3a  feed  3hO*S  Bie  1-M  vtcwphciwl 
b  The  bottom  camera  teed  tftow*  die  1 BQ  new  behvto 


The  colored  cull  Pie  or  each  carwra  lead  corresponds  Lo  lb*  edor  around 
pi®  IMS  (W  W}.  UGV  (ind  MGV  Iwbftj)  «OW  on  P Hf  iriflp 

f  He  HAS  centra  teec  anow&  you  lo  tee  events  in  Ihe  *5latwe  enab&rg 
jmi  6c  monflor  Ihr  are*  tkyend  your  vehidhs 
UQu,|Wwm> 


ttw  H  P^IITiiltT  CjplWilfeMT  10r  L-HWf  tpfWI 


r  HOECOM  OCU  CpmpcnVnlF;  Route  Map  ARL 

y 

r  kOECOM  ocu  Cr?mpcini?nt5-  Roine  M  'vAHL 

The  upper  center  IE.  the  raVte  map 

The  route  map  is  an  aenal  we*  & I  the  ogerafeonafl  area 


Th*  imp  aiipwa  jvjii  to  itiurUu’i  Awtar*n*i±  pf  nlw*  ygur  vthiclti  or 
j ly.j  f*  route  vkI  iSom.  you  Id  plan  w/,1  route*  n«CH«rv 


Command  messages  v,-*1  df  eci  s-cur  atten&on  to  dlfeml  areas  of  die 
map  To  help  you  locale  Ihete  areas,  B»e  map  has  a  pnd  overlay  wru» 
sector  markings 

■  Vwt«i  tnorth-southf  wiumi»  ore  numPered  t  -  12. 

■  Hbnf  cmLfll  ^cesi-we?l)  P7V.-5  ore  IfllMsd  A  -  G 

■  Boundaries  between  sectors  are  walked  wtlh  dark  lines 

Sectors  are  die  square  areas  created  Wh«e  the  vertical  cotomns  and 
taw  z  on  I  a#  rows  ■  m  i?r  t  Sectors  have  sBtanowftw  each  comer 


L-  l«L^VHX 
■vnukfl  Ml yftu  Pa  ■*-,*-*  ndci£ 
BjB 


Ihr  tiitPm'i  PkwotH-  Lptwitory  1c*  LhpJ  F«nvp 

1  ?  Hw  hut^i'i  P^ioItT  Litwptory  lc»  L-HTtf  F«wp 

r  ROECOM  OCUComporn-nls  ARL 

P„ 

ROECOM  OCUComporn-nls  ARL 

-  Tlw  top  light  window  is  dedicated  la  Robeteader  massages. 

-  RcbdLratftr  is  an  inlolliijon.1  agc?n|  dwifftied  lo  recommend 
route  modihcatioos  whan  everds  intaoala. 

•  Whew  Rc^hj Leader  determines  a  route  modification  Is  weded. 
you  will  recoiwe  a  nxrasago  slating  the  details  el  Ihe 
recommencfad  change. 


*  The  right  center  window  as  the  commumcartkpns  wundonv. 

which  is  used  to  communicate  with  Command. 

■  Incoming  message*  horn  Command  appear  in  this  'window 
-  You  mil  s eh  mussagui  to  ’your  mil  Brava,  as  well  AS  messages  IP 
other  ante  m  the  area 

■  Cormiiind  will  ulse  ask  lb*  intormabon.  which  yew  wilt  nrwwor  wing 
die  buh one  below  ttas  wndo* 


+3  Hw  Nrtttlfe  hwrilvr  L»rwHbFV1gr  Lwdfwrfi 


14  flip  hlPtaW  F  P^iT»lif  L*t»*i!U"Tr  Igr  Lwd  Fotwp 


r  kDECOM  CKJU  C&mpcinents;  EV«hlt  ARL 

n 

)  koFcanr  STOP  HERE  ARL 

ftoboLeader  may  not  be  100%  reTatae 

s  Tta^e  may  b«  icrTieevpniiu^t  do  iwtflAi  p«ked  i^  t?r 
RoboLeader 

It  is  possible  thal 

■  Kiessegos  frpm  ic^v™norid  may  Po  mere  i^io-djjie  than  Bie 
RobuLeadei  s  mEorinslicvi 

When  Ftoboleader  mates  a  rr-state: 

»  It  IS  ywr  respgmsihlity  Ip  Khunliiy  DTe  conpU  «bqn  6q  enserp 
oonvoy  satetr  and  rmsston  success 


Pr*DM  mlprm  your  *ap*rimipji(ar  lhal  you  luv*  camptatad 

the  first  psh  or  the  training. 


At  this  tame  you  will  compklt  an  assessment  of  yorw 
knovulHlg*  af  tht  DC  U 


II  youF  uart  Is  loo  law  la  conlinun  you  will  bu  allawce  la 

repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


1 5  Hw  PWinlw  Lptwntorr  L-huI  Fonvp 


IB  Tlw  Hitton'p  Ihwitr  Ltboratory  fW  L-t^J  Potptp 
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J1  Pilin’  if  i  u-iwntarr  iq*-  L-intf  Fem  i 

RDFCfHf  identifying  T^ti  fmiidly 


Fnqndty  3t±l*f  C>Wtt»rttiPC* 

■  No  Aclitwi  Necessary 

i-  »1M»no  -Tupofi 
+  ’rt’eannq-  hair*' 


S3  ftp*  HiSw'i  ftran»tar  Lpbwiterp  fw  LmkI  Fenvp 


Howto  Perform  Your  Tasks 

1,  Threat  Delectlgri 

2.  Ruul«  5"dpcrwlKlfl' 

3  Conimrffuc&liQnp 

m.  SiluLlliijii  Awareness 


FtDECOM  hjenhiyinj  Tgnpti  ffttfldly  Sdldklf^/ft, 


No  Action  Necessary 


T*  llW  HitiWi  ft*WT»ltT  Uttwatorr  L-nwf  ^pthi 
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ffOfCfliW  KfcntflVlPHI  Friifidly  5«Hi*rf  JkHL 


No  Action  N  ect&aary 


75  The  NrDW'l  Finm  If  r  Caber  1W  LWd  FcTO* 


ftDECOM  Wnnirying  Tir^d :  Fri*ftd»y  CMUmh 


Ho  Action  Necessary 


?7  fihr  P**n*iw  C*tw  story  Lw4  fpfMi 


RBECOM  identifying  Tlrgflhr;  Arwwd  CMII*n*  MtiL 


Amiri  C^fcuh  (Inhjf'Bwn:  Charac teiua** 

■  Htfanoww*  «tuai  Utnwy  tt)*  rrmirir 


ROEC&M  WNi«i!livi*ig  T»rBi(f :  Frl+r¥j*y 


fpsndty-  C  ••.'+->■.  ciwKtefaici 
r  Crhrtjn-  ceding 
-  Ho  wf  jpen  q  Hi'id 


Ho  Action  Necessary 


ftDfCOAT  Wiriiiying  Tiroflls:  Frt^iKJiy  ClvdUjitijq/fi. 


PhamAv  CnMur-  Crumbtrete} 
i-  Cnrtfcan-  btothmg 

■  Nomapon 


No  Action  Necessary 


FtBECXtM  identifying  Tiro* hr  AumO  Clviltww  MtiL 


muei  idtfMty  m  Ttirf  m? 


1  he  UfllKpi-f  ftfmlt  1  Cib^Story  Iqt  L-an*  P-qr«  I  H  .»  u.T*i : 


30  Ihr  P**n»iw  Laboratory  Lnwf  Forwi 


fioecoA r  identifying  tirgiis:  Anned  cmiihuk  mHL 


Idintlfylng  Tirgili:  An»d  GIvJII*its  mHL 


Mu*Ud*ntiiy  tit*  Thrtaf 


}'  Dw  NiOpi  1  P^tiniiif  LilH>ihrv1«r  LMdFonff 


n*  Nitm  1  P^tm^UbmatovIff  LMdFofTft 


Must  khnElfy  tb*  Threat! 
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STOP  HE  RE 


AHL 


RBEEQM  TM*  A4**44rr>*nt:  Thrfrat  Chrlrclkm/^^ 


unlprm  yewr  * sjwnmpntBi!  lhal  you  hiM*  carnpl*l*d 

tfths  pan  ertn*  training. 

Atthlstnra  y-c-u  will  comptele  in  a*5«Mh*ntef  yotu 

knowledge  of  Ihc-  target  dcEcdiaci  Li*k. 


IE  your  scar*  ii  Iod  law  Id  ctwitinuc,  you  win  be  allowed  la 

r*  p*it  in#  training  one#  ind  fry  igil n. 


fSw  MvPe>i'p  P^WT»hir  Lf  bwitay  1w  Lend  Ferwp 


1  Maw  *i?  yoy  frtendry  j  Ehrcil'" 

2,  WNitP iMfidk»w(4|i ma  b* us*d  to  te*rmfy  threats? 

J.  Haw  will  yOu  know  yoir  clicked  ai»  a  Lhrcjl? 

■*,  Tru*  w  f  a»s+:  Threats  tin  tc  whm^  bundles.  vfthttl«,  ir***, 

elc.t 

-5.  Which  el  Uho  prrsan 5.  be-law  mv  Ifir-eats? 


Pl*is*  inform  your  txpwimtnberlhsl  ymi  luy*dompl*1#tf 

lhiit  pari  oMhe  li-iining 


Al  thli  lime  you  will  prattle*  identifying  thrrj-Ls- 


ftDfCOAT  Tank  Detail  i:  ftaulo  Sup*rviiion  AHL 


Training:  Rcute  Supervision  Task 

In  im  sedan.  you  '*ifl  team  b«mju1  IJ>b  pomary  1«k  and  Hew  to 

ailMpiel  RlPuL  wilder  imdSS^ei 

Itek  i  RpjIl-  Supervi^ori 
*  |  PlMWWIfl  ih#  C**T&1  r*v4t 


fthc-n  you  campleLe  Lhn  pfaktki  mis-iion,  you  will  rtihrtii 
10  th.*«  training  s-lldct. 


pyjcbc-a  E«t  c-W  ;  -  fl*-ix,!n4  n*  CttrMi 


You1  ™r>  task  it  to  lupaiYwa  yw*  corrray'i  pcugiv»  utrg  Tw  r«An  map 
You  Mi  camptont  ihrt-B  mljaliseri 


ft1***  yiwi  rt  i  i*«h  -  H  *1*  d#4ftf"rr 
upahttro  Vilian  bveflu  Kiurcwir/*Krn 
Ibo  hM|  of  the  uot  *  w  radio  rmnl  bo  liken 
I*  ft44"4dvt4 


The  a aFtey  oF  The  vaMef*  canvey  w  the  matt 
Impart! id  rector  la  conildtt  ‘-vren  piannrvj 
Inn  rout* 


Each  *ns»wi  wfl  and  when  the  vthkln  ertStr  tw 
r#iy  ion*.  ftiWj  *i  Mrfuw  Oft  W  m*p.  *  ** 
ond  of  tho -mria 


!,  rKiHM  knn 


JT  Ik  Nahpi'i  form  H  r  Dhnhtir  lor  Land  Fotevp 


The  following  slides  in  the  section  “Route  Supervision,”  parts  a  and  b,  vary 
according  to  Agent  Reasoning  Transparency  (ART)  level. 

Route  Supervision  training  slides,  ART  3 
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ROECOAf  TaikAosnsnwnL:  RaboLoadtr  AHL 


1.  What  Is  Ihe  most  important  consideration  r-ru  route  planning? 

2.  How  long  do  you  have  la  acknowledge  a  Robaleadef  massage? 
3-.  What  happens  IT  you  rejecl  RoPoLejder's  suwesllon? 

4.  How  many  millions  will  you  tdmpItUr? 

i.  Tm#  or  False?  Rottoteadar's  suggestion,  will  always  be  ths  test 

dhji»  of  action . 

&  True  or  Folse?  ftoiwLea dyr  will  advise  ol  octevlfy  »n  tfie  area, 

7.  WTut  does  a  weighing  factor  Indicate? 

0,  Wtot  does  ?Ofl  meand> 


44  Tlw  hiflw'p  PWm»l*f  L*tM*itoo'  iw  LmhI  Forer* 


Route  Supervision  training  slides,  ART  2 


ftgbqLpadqr  Window 


n  progmur*  t .  d*y*j  raw  ftxl  ‘■Bquf  b  the  loula  to  charge  for  ufety 


When  you  ckck  ACK  th*  M^uiition  w*  peine  wMe  you  nroe-r  Ihe  ■honnation 


AAKnAt  -*o  OWSi  nv  •  p MOPP  ■ W*  (Miw  4.  iwM 


Rn&aLirasef  >  matiagevr*  re**  jv&nviwntfH  couth  ataeMn 


rl  y«v  M-WW  H.1TI  Hotel  «4W  * 149*414^ 
ItHKlng  RSWUMOer'1*  MjggnlKrt 

unHiM  CTit  convoy  ilong  th*  original  inu 


riyflv  Agree  w«i,HobeL*i4*r*«TWBWii. 

Accept 

Acrep&nfl  floftoLao4vr  »  Vjg&ittp  ***  Mw 
ihe  convey  w»  ifHMWW  itueiotven) 

p,  4  riwin  » ft*#*  ■*  mSjmeiiofi  a^vn 
dKKta^b«:MJi*Rictd.eddef  ]  mggeebon  may 
■KflPervPesI  ronftfKbgn 


39  the1  Hofror1*  PwiTT».itqr  Lptwatery  It*  Irnwf  forwp 
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RotoLtftdir  Mttijtpg* 


Rotoieadei  will  iioUly  you  v.liefi  a  Ghaoge  in  WM  A  necORHTWndtil 
id  *H*on  flitfxiLwKfcr  vmH 
•  Review  St  AdiWfy  m  n e  die  j 

■  SpwriV  wfiyitts  rwommondJifigo  i*  Being  mraSc  UTrttfng  vflntfilor 
tiili  (acia'i 


Pb*3*f  mSorm  yoor  f  ap*  rimcuitei'  Ihal  jmi  h*ve  campl#lf-cS 
Wil-s.  pan  or  Bhe  training. 


Atlhlstura  you  will  complete  an  assessment -frl  your 
knowH«tg#  of  fiaboLoMSpr'i  mBS-safl#?. 


If  yaur  scar*  1$  loo  low  Id  continue,  you  will  ba  allowed  1o 
repeat  dhe  training  once  and  try  agal ti. 


fto&OLeatlqr 


VtiT^tu  rt^ni^  owvTO  pi?  pflfcOrtfl  [THJ  pi?*  q  4  l-rtpcn*h|  W  tWcd^  fs>v 
Ftofaet,*M*r  eiMd  inert  IkIlh  h>  wkc  ill  rK«nnwid«bafl  Hid  a 
WKhcalHl  by  *  vmghl  pAcdcu  Mowing  the  t«bw  run# 

An  H  KVefeHM  r*frrty  aMMHI  M  fe*  ***!«.  aM  V  *9*  Lfr*l4W 


*n  M(W4>bi  iso-tip^  1*1*  potentate  ongnbon-itindw 
nvi-ti  ^Svens#  C*  ihe  (rfiWrtpfma  L»jrt.  v, 

wm  bw  Factor  w#i  et*  to  ail  tnlkicrca 

RairndJ  Congutod  Aru  |rt| 
AccWinb*M<JB*te*  -|L] 
ftoterdal  Comm  loos  ;Mi 


The  pijr*  *H  nd  vyfcja*  ew  MnevVW**  o!  ?*  e*+M.  Old*  h 

RoboLtidsr  'KlcfM  tm  t.enl  into  A i  iKcrawdabwi 


Task  A««=monL:  RoboLcmdei  AHL 


1.  What  Is  Ihe  most  Important  consideration  for  route  punning? 

2.  HOw  long  do  ydd  have  Id  JckndWhfdge  a  Rbbdttbdei  massage? 

J.  What  Pippins  rr  you  re^d  RoboLeader’s  suggesllon? 

4.  How  many  missions  Will  you  COmpletr? 

1,  True  or  fj  ise?  RotwLeader  s  s  uggestion  wilt  always  be  the  Pest 

counc  of  action, 

6,  Tn»  or  F*l*e?  ftoPo-tea Sar  will  Wftlw  oi  actwlty  to  the  area. 

7.  What  does  a  weighing  factor  indicate* 


47  Vhr  hphon'p  PWimitc  Lf  bwatorr  1w  Lhh9  Fotptp 


43.  The  Naltan'p  f'Jtmiir  Labonitory  lor  Land  f  orw 


Route  Supervision  training  slides,  ART  1 


4D  Tiw  Niltam'p  PWKnh*  Lptwatorr  1st  LhhI  F otwp  J  „  IMW, ,  4 1  TJw  Maltam'r  PWimh*  L*bo*itofy  Icr  Luri  f  otwp 
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The  following  slides  are  common  to  all  ART  levels, 


ROECOM  Tasfc  DctiJ-ite;  Map  fwns  mHL 


Training:  Route  Supervision  Task 

an  tfw  tec  Hon  you  wd  team  aiDoul  die  top  (cor* 
Task  2:  Roule  Supervtwe 

■  |  Ptamng  BVp  (nnwy  mJi 
t>l  Kc4**M*h 

Cl  Hip  trvni 
dl  i(Ot  +!'**;. 

■  Pr-ubca  E>*<c*t  7  -  ft*  'Zv*?r 


RDiFCtHf  Task  Details:  Map  Icons 


During  your  msson,  you  Ml  encounter  events.  ihafl  may  require 

rohWhng  ywf  vebucBef  from  Ihp  pfcnnpfl  pci0i 

When  corKUtow  #HV  wcti  thflt  up.  evtnl  pwkt  occur .  you  reCPTO 
tins  mtermalion  b y  icons  appearing  on  the  map  as  wefl  at  through 
cwnmunKstons  fcwn  Ccnfenond 

M#p  iccnfil*  ir^kWile  idhol  Ihe  pcrienlujl  pverfl  It  K  wfi  at  tho  orttoctM 

area 

Viren  the  effected  pm  includes  the  convoy  path,  the  safety  or  that 
iputi*  segment  could  be  re*fe*d  and  ytai  miy  need  tq  renfefle  B» 
convoy 


+t  The  Nihon  *  ftpmiir  Laboratory  lor  Lwlfwwi  ■  whivi: 


«  Hie  Nufr^n'i  Pwnriiirrljbq»at«Tf^  LhwI  Feiwi 


_  jph^j  \ 

Task  Details:  Map  Icons  AJRL.  1 

hii  icon  on  the  map  warn*  that  the  (nOciled  ictrvtbr  has  a 

high  F*i*ritu4  ie  PhWr. 

Tiki  a  momeM  to  mvlaw 

A 

lha  irwuilngi.  or  a ach  «r 

421  P*ad 

Uiaaa  Icons. 

Dom+Pog 

Ciuniht^ 

A  » 

ITDfCCMT  Task  Details:  Map  Icons  ARL 


E*:h  can>  rrtn  bo  a  speerhe  regno  hi  the  mao  which  is  mdcriMl  try'  the  strafed 
s :  n  a  (tfrtyWi  ma  rol 

Tha  area  of  nftacl  does  ml  Defend  beyond  the  UM<fec  arm  Areas  ol  effect  or 

T*U  Of  FHSrti  KOnS  CPi 

ScVMWma  Sfe  rri  of  utfe^L  >s  amador  (Mu  [ivj  sen  The  averted  #h  h 
man  ansa  rammed  by  urn  vwM  w+a.  ml  ma  waa  under  dM  eon 


ROECOM  STOP  HE  RE  AHL 

□Jkj 

ROECOM  TASK  ASSESSMENT  MAP  ICONS  ARL 

Pirate  inlorm  yonr  najwnmBintHi  lhal  yw  h»ve  campleled 
this  pan  or  the  training. 


Atthlstrfhc-  yc-u  will  complete  an  assessments  your 

knowtartg#  of  map  lowiv 


If  yaur  scare  is  loo  law  la  uxilinua,  you  will  be  allowed  la 

repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


A 

4 

4 


4 


0?  *# 

t  ii  ■‘i'J-nfl  BW  id* 
T  lf«t«»iCTl 

ecM 


40  Thr  ftaheo'p  P^mfer  Laboratory  1w  Lhi4  Fcreea 


ROECOM  Task  Details:  Route  Safety  AHL 


Training:  Route  Supeiviaion  Task 

In  m  section,  you  vM  team  tw  lo  aite*piie4  route  safety 
Task  2:  Route  Supervisee 

p|  Plnv^  Dfe  ^omny  "Me 
tn  R:ferl.w 

(I  Mwfepr* 

dl  rcinw  +*r+r, 

■  Pirato*  £■#•(*»  7  -  flrMw*nt  P*  Co*wy 


■i'*  hw  Helm  a  Pifni  fe  r  Laboratory  1h  Land  fenn 


ROECOM  T*sk  Details:  Route  Safety  ARL 


Bravo  :J*rt  j  pmuy  DbfKbve  ts  aroa  'atoonasMnc*  The  Eonvny  doss  ml 
np%t  (jrtSflVTi?  ^etwniy  and  W  femtod  defeeih*  WUi  Unn  ealfeCy  It  1 
primary  Mijr-ciivc  terinlealAA-hie&Hfe 

Wien  rWboCjHder  dedeeb  aquations  lhal  may  Droafefi  con ‘.ray  safetj 
R&bOLSM*i  wd  tvau#e  n«U  tuWMl  *P  Hr-ri*Wi  itnd*  bfr  (ryp*M  m* 
HmW 

^moiPHfef  Downes  j^vtyi-Mrra  UieirmstrKHiLph?maL>ori  rfe<: ijk  c-' 

h»t.  me*#  m<iiit4ftve  Wes  ^uy  **  a^weyt  wr  »f*<  ima  in*  mw  row» 

I'flHprehiii]  “h*ch  rUUfe  wB  be  Eh*  xah»C  is  your  mp<Hia4>Ky 

Evynia  by  e<ms  eft  me  «#e  pob#«wj  wi  ***  (hey  wvrf*? 

hy  Command  Then  ^hty  become  repcited  rliki  Rh/Ih  -aiUi  ntpcrl&d  nsks 
j'c  Ins  safe  Bdn  ibUtes  wfl h  orfy  prti>ntal  Hike 


50  The  hvhvi'p  lalw'iton1  iw  Land  Pnset 


(Jsrnpij  jyrtfrrtMi  4m  area  e>  ■)»  eh*r“  im(  *u  i>  ao«ipi«wy 

urs 


file  Nsfrtn'i  PwtiTiIrr  LtbvaBary  LHwffmwi 
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ROFCfHf  Ortails'  Route  Safety  JkHL 

RDEEQM  Task;  Details;  Route  Safety  MHL 

Thq  map  icon*  appear  *fi*n  wndrtKjnis  arc  *ug»i  Bifli  .mJwerse  ffw^nt* 
may  «£itf  with  lithe  or  no  warning 

When  the  icon  s  shaded  j'*.j  oytiiayi  the  rooie  tiu&  mdic-al«  the 
rpulg-  4  m  ihp  atlected  HfB 

fto(rot.flPder  Miggast  fln  iiriemfll®  iwit*  10  wwQ  a  pueenMI  wenl 

The  appealed  ren/e  may  intf  be  ihy  sate*  M 
than  the  onpnal  route  ftotocteaflw  wP 
atag  report  polcnlml  nsi  factors  lur  Ihc 
ostertiate  r<xrie.  which  ate  afso  shorn  on 

uioiTig^ 

Mere  inlrrmalirn  ht®gl  puenft  vrt\  br 
available  rrorn  C^ri'^iHaccimrhjnitawns 


Every  bm  you  are  asked  lo  consider  a  route  ohaope,  you  wit  be 
to  evaluate  hw  safe  your  chosen  route  >m*  be 

VW  •*«  rje§  rtfcM  t+r+fy  by  wKd  tn*  0*  T+  t+m* 

Protected  mAt  satiety  wfl  be  rilt-d  al  ■:■■*  o i  low  ^cveKi 

A  tiTT*rt*t>  irt  -  no  ml  lacLm  pntnl 

9  fmTJT* ., h-»r  «■*  -  US*  totop  C'lM^ 

•v*  •  t\.<‘  r«  I  H-i  1*;  hV  :■' 


D 

0»fy  ruuln  Oiil  vo  known  go  be-  Ftre  d  01 
and  ripened  ran  m  1MW  At 
’Cwnp^nly  4.ihB  WWe-fi  n*  inr*rmirl*n  li 
available  routes  nwuEt  be  considered  In 
r^v*  pflt.nli.il  rlpkp 


gsgtgm; 


S-l  Ihr  Huttoi'i  P^wniw  Lstwatay  to  Lwi  Force1  i 


Hoecom  stop  he  re  AkL 

eLi  i 

r  RSfECOM  TaikAittiinwriL:  Rbitfr  Safrty 

PGtapf  mlprm  your  osjwnmcjitBi!  Ihal  you  h*v*  completed 

this  pan  of  the  training, 


At  tills  tura  you  will  complete  an  assessment  .itf  your 
knowledge  of  aiwi-slng  and  m po rtuigraulii Ditty. 


If  your  scare  1$  loo  law  la  caeitinuD,  you  will  be  allowed  1o 

repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


1 .  How  marry  mute  laftty  levels  me  Chert? 

What  4  the  safety  level  for  each  of  me  fonwlnfl; 

2.  One  pofentiah  risk  factor 
1 L  Wo  i  reform  atie*i 
4.  One  i*  ported  risk  factor 
}.  TWw  repotted  tfsk  factors 

6.  What  Is  the  safety  levet  for  the  route  arrested  6y  the  event 

Indicated  by  Ih*  Potential  IE  &  legn  and  reported  by  Command? 


3§.  The  hittoi'p  f'JTm  e  r  Labvitoi1  to  Lw4  Fcrpe 


w  Task  Details;  Communication  mHL 


Training:  CommunicationE 


P^ase  inform  your  tap*rim*fi|*r  lkigl  you  have  completed 
tills  pan  of  the  training. 


At  tills  tune  you  will  practise  the  route  supervision  tasks. 


Where  you  complete  this  practice  mission,  you  will  return  to 
till's*  training  ;bdff. 


T*sk  3:  Communication  with  Dommaix) 
incoming  Messages 
b) Responding  to  Inquires 


56  flw  Nlltoi'i  P^wnltr  IvUviitoy  to  LmhI  Forpr* 

1 

w|(tw|  , 

£’  Vhr  ^vmLf  rij|K«-4(a*>  to  Lj.hU  p:^ri?fr  1 

ftOECOM  yask  Oetails;  Communicatimi  MHL 

1 

1*11 

i  Rdeeom  Task  Details:  tommunicatiwi  JkRL  | 

Throughout  your  mission,  you  will  r«atire  messages  from 
■Command. 

There  are  3  types  oi  messages 

1.  Announcements  finfc-rmaton  for  all  uruts) 

2.  Commun  canons  with  other  units  in  your  area 

3.  Requests  tor  information 


Announcements  are  the  most  up-tcnjaie  infornigtien  about 
events  m  the  area  and  may  impact  ynur  route  selection 
choice*  _ _ 


fLumptH 

AlUiwi 

fuunes 


ten**  Fog  R*port«  Smbof  pi 
R0MC4W  SecVQE 


rr’  r*n  rf  rr*  m 


An  noun  cements  update  mission  information.  They 
may  modify  Misting  map  icons,  or  give  you  information 
about  an  area  where  there  are  no  icons 


5#  Ttir  Nvttoi'p  LiUvitor  to  Lhi4  Fcrprr 


It  it  impsitant  to  nolt  onhOuntcmfroK  and  us*  th* 
information  when  conducting  other  Casks 


£1  T»»r  Nittoi'p  LpbvnCprr  to  L#»wf  fcrwi 
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P  't*t  t  RBfcotvr 

Task  Details:  Cdmmunicaiiwi  AHL  1 

Ceownunication*  with  other  units  do  not  afle-ct  your  urwt  s 

mission. 

Examples 

JUph^UM 

Report  stolLta 

Chart*  Unrt 

Re  turn  to  Base 

Vrtl at  UlKt 

Rally  an  CheeAptmi 

KBH 

rrrrmrrrr 

ftOE&SM  Tas-k  Details;  Gommunteatkin  AHL 


Route  Setecbon  Repoos-  Every  lirtte  yw  make-  a  rtHile  telethon  you  wfl 

t»  asked  to  rflpgfl  vfliy  yOU  mncjn  Pwj  gHw*  Ihffl  yw  Pd 
Thew  Hjpgfls  w*  ati:  wtiy  you  VC  <Hi  yWf  CUTOfil  roUto 
Rwpg-nd  i.twrfl  IIV*  button*  fll  m?  bodom  o(  Ihe  ■wrroi'iuntotftiaii*  window 


Task  Details;  Communication  AHL 


Reque»1$  for  information  should  be  ftnjwered  promptly 
using  the  buttons  beneath  the  commun  -cations  window. 

When  » request  is  received,  you  have  1 5  second*  to 
respond. 

There  are  three  types  ol  requests  for  infewmation 

1  Safety  assessments  (discussed  in  previous  section ) 
2.  Report*  regarding  route  selection 
J  Requests  tor  Enywcnment  informslion  {discussed  In 
following  section; 


St  TJw  NiPotp  f'Jrm  if  i  Ljbwitoo1  lor  Lmi4  fpr»i 


Hoecom  stop  he  re  AHL 


Pfi»a*f  inlorm  ytHir  * afwrimpntBi:  lhal  yw  h*v*  completed 

this  pad  or  the  training. 


There  mny  be  multiple  rwtonj 

r«  Mteding  the  fta/te  to  aefetd 
an  mat  apply 

It  hs  Importahl  lhal  you  *«IkI 
□U  crihc  applicable  uihdiii 


i<  itf-’  41  - 

$3=x* 


lip! 

L  *  '  t  *  1  •  -s  1  HP  TT"1 


Atihlstww  you  will  complete  an  assessment  of  your 

knDbVlrfgt-  of  CDfnrnuinkatiofis. 


If  yaur  scar*  1$  too  law  to  c<Milinun,  you  will  ba  allowed  la 
repeat  the  training  once  and  try  again. 


ftOECOM  Task  Am-isnranL:  CommurHC 

| 

E3  \  --  - 

Twi  httaiK:  SitujUon  AwaraniKS  AHL  \ 

1  how  many  types,  of  mflmgfts  are  Ebert? 

J,  Wtitfar*  the  type*  of  messages* 

3.  Which  type  ol  messages  dk>  not  aiflect  your  unites  mission? 

4.  hw  many  type*  of  neqimts  for  infarmetton  are  Hume* 

5.  Which  message  type  update*  mnsion  information? 


Training;  Situation  Awareness 


Tft*k  4  Situation  Awarene u 


E4  Ihr  Hvftw'p  h  r  Ijibvitoii1  In'  Lhi4  Fcth-p 

1  1 

* _ 

1"'  lhr  i  ijbrn-.ifrH-,-  Irj  I.jtiJ  F--nrr(  ^  1 

_ 

ftOECOM  Task  Pc-tJiK:  Situation  A wnrcnms  AKL 

i 

4W4 

f  ftOECOM  Task  Ek-tiiK:  Sitmtioii  Amrarms  mHL 

Wow  that  you  know  hpw  to  supervise  your  routes,  you  will 
learn  howto  prepare  for  your  situation  awareness  task. 

It  ■*  important  Ip  mamLain  awareness  of  potential  events  in 
your  surroundings 

■Some  situations  allow  escalation  of  evenls  more  readily 

than  other*.  To  ihat  end.  you  wMl  be  asked  to  make  oeta  or 

certain  objects  andtor  situations  as  you  make  your  way 
along  the  nation  route. 

Throughput  your  missions,  you  w?ll  be  asked  pueshons 
related  to  current  or  recently  passed  events  in  the 
environment 


Certain  vehicles  ftfd  used  for  enemy  activity  more  than 
others.  Make  nole  of  these  vehicles  and  rf  people,  particularly 
Civilians  are  hanging  around  them 


Sft  hw  Nit^i'i  L#tHKaEorr  1w  Lhh#  Fwpri 


g,|  Ttw  Wp|:cm  f  tan***  L*tM*nUFV  1w  Uml  Forrri 
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ftttlcOAf  TaskCktJiK:  SitujitiDn  Awjrcni^i  AHL 


ftDFCOM  Talk  D-c- tail v  Situation  AwaranHi  AHL 


In  addition  So  the  *fehiclea.  note  the  presence  of  propane  You  should  also  make  note  oF  civilians  who  appear  to  be 

tanka  near  busings  or  objects  Chat  allow  a  person  to  hide  h  jtjj  tutft  ai  ocihmd  win*,  vehicles .  ete 

nearby. 


a&  llw  HpftCT'f  hfrn  L(  r  tJ  bc^ 1W  UMtd  FcTPTP 


S3  flw  Hdttim1'!  l^twiitorr  L-hhI  fwwi 
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HfcviGw 


AHL 


Review 


AHL 


I.  Route  Susre-msion 

Guiding  tn*  ccmvoy  I* your  primary  los  h, 

M  Iho  ?.tarterflh*ml*?jQnJygyr  wnvpy  will  begun  following,  tti* 
preplanned  rtutt. 

-  Yfintn  events  octur  you  moy  mo^Hiy  you*  vtti^^t  roMle-t 

awarding  to  BoboLo artor  s  suggnslwji 

B*mflrnb*r  tW«ITiroy»frty  |?  1h*  most  Important  f«tor  In 
selecting  a  idul*. 

When  RoboLcader  has  a  icule  change  recommendation,  you  have 
15  seconds  to  acknowledge  be  tore  th e recommend altow  n 
dnmlssfd. 

RphUtdir  will  make  PtcgnunerHiaElpn?.  Hut  wiEI  nol  always  have 
complete  and  u  p>Eo>da1e  infainuLiDn .  Use  in  form  a  Lion  tram  all 
sources  lb  plan  tl » convoy  route. 


1  Roule  Supervision  (continuedi 

Information  soukml 
Robe  Loader 
Mfpkani 

Comnund  Announcement* 

Map  Icons  Indicat*  ttiatcoiwjrtmnis  ar*  such  mat  Ihere  is  an 
increased  poo-sihi  iity  or  an  even!  occurring. 

You  will  i3fti  mute  safety  al  One  Of  four  levels: 

Ccmptotetrsefe  -  n*  riek  ferterp  preterit 
Somewhil  tele  -  pct+ndJl  riek  lacC<or|a>  present 
Santevriui  unuib-  oim  fe-fn>pe-J  risk  litror  w 

Oft*  rd.p*.!M  end  *ftc  pwemut  i-ltk  fj tat  ptwm 
Completely  unsafe -Iwo  reported  nh&  lento** 


?.  Threat  Detection 

this  task  Is  to  survey  Ih*  area  for  entm***.  prlmaraly  armed 

Civilian*. 

When  you  sh  a  threat,  click.  on  iE  In  the  vehicle  camera  feed 

window, 

Tour  vehicles  can  assist  you  with  this  task; 

-  The  UA3  cannot  be  used  foi  threat  dcteclton. 

-  The  UW  HR  drive  ahead  or  your  MOV  and  can  show 

enemy  largets,  before- your  MGv 

-  Your  MOV  has  eifeF  view orihe  eny!*ofim*nl  and-cad 
delect  Enemy  targets  that  cannot  be  3<hi  with  Ihe  UAS  and 
UOV  cameras. 


2.  Threat  Detection  [continuedl 

You  should  only  detect  a  target  1  lime 

-  IT  you  detect  a  target  in  the  UOV  camera  reed,  retrain  from 
detecting  il  again  when  it  t?  visible  on  th*  Mf^V  Irontand 
bach  1*0-  camera  feeds 

Be  sure  1«  tonslslefllfy  scan  all  cufflpon«ils  uf  the  «U 
-  M ava  sura  lo  pay  aityntron  to  incoming  ftobu4*ad*r  and 
Command  messages  while  searching  fa  threat! 


3.  CdmmurtieatiOnS 


3.  Srlualion  Awareness 


There  are  3  types  or  messages : 

1 .  Announcements  (Info™  Aon  foe  all  unR*] 

2.  Communications  with  other  units  In  your  area 

3.  Rsqupsts  lor  Information 

AnnouncwTvents  update  miiiiOn  infarmalwn. 

Communications  with  other  units  do  not  alfecl  you i  [mil's-  mission. 

Requests-  for  inlormalion  must  be  answered  within  15  te-COmd!. 

1.  Rout*  Safety  assessment 

2.  Route  Selec  lion  lepoiT 

3.  S-rlualion  Awareness,  response* 


BO  Ttw  hauwp  latnret«-y  1w  LtuO  fertri 


wf  Review  AHL 


For  all  Missions  - 

■  Mission,  hi  complete  when  the  vehicles  arrive  at  the  rally 
ion* 

■  The  m ra s ton  will  end  automatically 


Manila  n  awarenns  ol  objects  and/or  situations  in  the  Convoy 

environment, 

You  will  receive  requests  lor  Inroimation  regarding  your 
*uie roundings  You  will  haw*  15  second?  1g  respoiwj. 

Questions  can  b*  regaining: 

■  The  location  of  certain  vehicles  or  o  fowls 

■  Civilians  located  near  propane  1  j  n  ks  Or  Certain  vehicle! 

■  Civilians  that  appear  to  be  hiding 


R1  bw  Hitfw'i  (atn'atory  lor  Land  Form 


ROECOM  STOP  HE  RE  AHL 


Please  inform  your  experimenter  that  you  have  completed 
tills  pad  of  th*  training, 

Atlhls  point,  youwli  porform  on*  foil  pracdc*  SCOmanio 
with  all  of  Irw  (ask  components 

■  ffoula  Supervision 

■  Threat  Defection 

■  ConwnuiUMHIonj 

-  Silualion  Awareness 


When  you  have  completed  (his  practice  mission,  you  have 
a  short  break- and  then  wil  begin  your  first  mission 


17  The  Hjh-rni1*  ftifm  U  i  latwetory  Lend  Forpre 


B3  Ihe  Hat^sn'i  Phmlif  L#bQ*Btorr  1w  Lend  Percee 
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Appendix  K.  RoboLeader  Messages 
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R060L EAGER 


Change  to  convoy  path  re contended 


1 


Fig.  K-l  RoboLeader  message  for  agent  reasoning  transparency  (ART)  Level  1 


ROBOLEADER 

Change  to  convoy  path  recommended 
Activity  in  area:  Dense  Fog  Reported 

Recommended  action:  Reroute  convoy  to  avoid  Dense  Fog 


Fig.  K-2  Typical  RoboLeader  message,  ART  Level  2 


ROBOLEADER 

Change  to  convoy  path  recommended 

Activity  in  area:  Dense  Fog  Reported  TOR:  1 

Recommended  action;  Reroute  convoy  to  avoid  Dense  F 


Fig.  K-3  Typical  RoboLeader  message,  ART  Level  3 
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Appendix  L.  Situation  Awareness  (SA)  Questions 


This  appendix  appears  in  its  original  form,  without  editorial  change. 
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Level  1-  What  is  happening? 


SA1  Queries  gauge  how  well  the  participant  is  monitoring  and  perceiving 
information  about  the  experimental  environment. 

Mission  1 

1 .  How  many  Dump  trucks  have  you  passed? 

Answer:  B .  2 

A.  1  D.  4 

B.  2  E.  None 

C.  3 


2.  What  vehicle  was  positioned  between  the  two  walls? 
Answer:  E.  Tank 

A.  Personnel  Carrier  D.  Dump  Truck 

B.  Pickup  Truck  E.  Tank 

C.  Fuel  Truck 


3.  What  vehicle/object  of  interest  did  you  just  pass? 
Answer:  B.  Garbage  Truck 

A.  Personnel  Carrier  D.  Dump  Truck 

B.  Garbage  Truck  E.  Propane  Tank 

C.  Fuel  Truck 


4.  You  have  just  passed  a  person  standing  behind  the  wall.  Identify  them. 
Answer:  A.  Male  Civilian 

A.  Male  Civilian  D.  Armed  Civilian 

B.  Female  Civilian  E.  None 

C.  US  Military 


5.  Who  was  standing  next  to  the  Dump  truck  you  just  passed? 
Answer:  D.  1  Male  &  1  Female  Civilian 

A.  1  Male  Civilian  D.  1  Male  &  1  Female  Civilian 

B.  1  Female  Civilian  E.  None 

C.  2  Male  Civilians 


6.  What  object/vehicle  of  interest  was  next  to  the  Garbage  Truck  you  just 
passed? 

Answer:  C.  2  Male  Civilians 
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A.  Personnel  Carrier 

B.  Garbage  Truck 

C.  Fuel  Truck 


D.  Dump  Truck 

E.  Propane  Tank 
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Mission  2 


1.  Who  was  standing  next  to  the  Dump  truck  you  just  passed? 
Answer:  C.  2  Male  Civilians 

A.  1  Male  Civilian  D.  1  Male  &  1  Female  Civilian 

B.  1  Female  Civilian  E.  None 

C.  2  Male  Civilians 


2.  How  many  U.S.  Military  were  standing  by  the  Garbage  truck? 
Answer:  C.  3 

A.  1  D. 4 

B.  2  E.  None 

C.  3 


3.  What  vehicle/object  of  interest  did  you  just  pass? 
Answer:  C.  Fuel  Truck 

A.  Personnel  Carrier  D.  Dump  Truck 

B.  Garbage  Truck  E.  Propane  Tank 

C.  Fuel  Truck 


4.  How  many  destroyed  vehicles  were  near  the  Dump  truck? 
Answer:  A.  1 

A.  1  D. 4 

B.  2  E.  None 

C.  3 


5.  What  vehicle/object  of  interest  was  near  the  Propane  Tank  that  you  just 
passed? 

Answer:  C.  Fuel  Truck 

A.  Personnel  Carrier  D.  Dump  Truck 

B.  Garbage  Truck  E.  Propane  Tank 

C.  Fuel  Truck 


6.  What  was  behind  the  wall  that  you  just  passed? 
Answer:  B.  Propane  Tank 

A.  Pickup  Truck  D.  Tank 

B.  Propane  Tank  E.  Dump  Truck 

C.  Fuel  Truck 
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Mission  3 


1 .  How  many  Propane  Tanks  have  you  passed? 
Answer:  B.  2 

A.  1  D. 4 

B.  2  E.  None 

C.  3 


2.  Who  was  standing  next  to  the  Dump  truck  you  just  passed? 

Answer:  D.  3  Male  Civilians 

A.  1  Male  Civilian  D.  3  Male  Civilians 

B.  1  Female  Civilian  E.  None 

C.  2  Male  Civilians 

3.  Since  your  last  route  selection,  how  many  Dump  Trucks  has  you  passed? 
Answer:  B.  2 

A.  1  D. 4 

B.  2  E.  None 

C.  3 


4.  How  many  U.S.  Military  were  standing  by  the  Personnel  Carrier? 
Answer:  D.  4 

A.  1  D. 4 

B.  2  E.  None 

C.  3 


5.  What  was  behind  the  wall  that  you  just  passed? 
Answer:  D.  Dump  Truck 

A.  Personnel  Carrier  D.  Dump  Truck 

B.  Garbage  Truck  E.  Propane  Tank 

C.  Fuel  Truck 


6.  Who  was  standing  next  to  the  Personnel  Carrier  you  just  passed? 
Answer:  C.  2  Male  Civilians 

A.  1  Male  Civilian  D.  2  Female  Civilians 

B.  1  Female  Civilian  E.  None 

C.  2  Male  Civilians 
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Level  2  -Why  is  it  happening? 

SA2  Queries  evaluate  how  well  the  participant  is  integrating  information  from 
multiple  sources  in  their  decision-making.  The  event  presented  on  the  map  will 
always  be  an  answer  choice,  as  well  as  three  of  the  four  potential  events.  The  last 
answer  choice  will  always  be  “Route  Clear.”  These  questions  will  appear  shortly 
after  the  participant  has  answered  the  SA3  query,  regardless  of  route  selection. 
Each  mission  will  contain  6  SA2  queries 


Bravo  unit  -  Why  are  you  on  your  current  route?  (Select  all  that  apply) 

A.  Avoid  Potential  IED  D  Avoid  Gunfire/Sniper 

B.  Avoid  Comm  Dead  Zone  E.  Route  Clear 

C.  Avoid  Dense  Fog 


Level  3-What  will  happen? 

SA3  Queries  evaluate  how  well  the  participant  can  predict  the  consequences  of 
their  chosen  action.  This  question  will  be  asked  immediately  after  passing  every 
decision  point,  regardless  of  route  selection.  There  are  6  SA3  queries  in  each 
mission. 

Bravo  unit  - 

Please  evaluate  how  safe  your  current  route  will  be. 

A  -  Completely  Safe  C  -  Somewhat  Unsafe 

B  -  Somewhat  Safe  D  -  Completely  Unsafe 
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List  of  Symbols,  Abbreviations,  and  Acronyms 


ANOVA 

ARL 

ART 

Cl 

CP 

CPRS 

DT 

ET 

EXP1 

EXP2 

FA 

FC 

FD 

Frust 

ID 

IED 

IR 

LOA 

MD 

Mdn 

MGV 

MIX 

N 

NASA-TLX 

OCU 


analysis  of  variance 

US  Army  Research  Laboratory 

Agent  Reasoning  Transparency 

Confidence  Interval 

Complacency  Potential 

Complacency  Potential  Rating  Scale 

Decision  Time 

elapsed  time 

Experiment  1 

Experiment  2 

false  alarm 

Fixation  Count 

Fixation  Duration 

frustration  level 

individual  difference 

improvised  explosive  device 

infrared 

level  of  autonomy 
mental  demand 
Median 

manned  ground  vehicle 
Mixed  Initiative  Experimental 
Number 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration-Task  Load 
Index 

operator  control  unit 
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OOTL 

out  of  the  loop 

PAC 

perceived  attentional  control 

PDia 

pupil  diameter 

Perf 

performance 

PhyD 

physical  demand 

RED 

Remote  Eyetracking  Device 

RL 

Roboleader 

RSPAN 

Reading  Span  Task 

SA 

situation  awareness 

SAT 

Situation-awareness  based  Agent  Transparency 

SD 

Standard  Deviation 

SE 

Standard  Error  of  the  mean 

SDT 

Signal  Detection  Theory 

SMI 

Sensomotoric  Instrument 

SO 

spatial  orientation 

SOT 

Spatial  Orientation  Test 

SpA 

spatial  ability 

SV 

spatial  visualization 

TD 

temporal  demand 

TOR 

Time  of  Report 

UAV 

unmanned  aerial  vehicle 

UCF 

University  of  Central  Florida 

UGV 

unmanned  ground  vehicle 

WMC 

working  memory  capacity 

d’ 

sensitivity 

P 

selection  bias 
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